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KOINONIA  XIX  (2007)  9-12. 


Editorial:  The  Right  Kind  of  Dialogue 

KEITH  L.  JOHNSON 

On  December  22,  1923,  Karl  Barth  received  a  letter  from  Alfred  Rahlfs, 
Dean  of  the  faculty  at  the  University  of  Gottingen,  where  Barth  was  serv¬ 
ing  as  professor  of  theology.  The  letter  concerned  a  course  entitled  “Pro¬ 
legomena  to  Dogmatics”  that  Barth  was  scheduled  to  teach  the  following 
semester. 

Highly  Estemed  Colleague, 

At  the  request  of  the  theological  faculty  I  must  ask  you  to  change 
the  title  of  your  main  course  next  semester,  in  accordance  with  your 
teaching  assignment,  to: 

“Prolegomena  to  Reformed  Dogmatics.” 

I  am  thus  returning  the  schedule  of  lectures  which  has  already  been 
sent  in  and  would  request  that  you  kindly  send  it  back  amended  as 
suggested. 

With  best  wishes  for  the  holiday, 

Yours  truly, 

A.  Rahlfs,  Dean1 

This  request  did  not  sit  well  with  Barth.  He  complained  that  adding  “Re¬ 
formed”  to  the  title  implied  that  he  would  be  presenting  merely  a  sectarian 
version  of  dogmatics,  one  that  stands  alongside  other  versions.  Such  an 
implication,  he  argued,  restricted  his  freedom  to  present  Reformed  dog¬ 
matics  as  the  right  dogmatics.  What  good  would  it  be  to  present  his  views  if 
he  was  not  allowed  to  argue  that  they  are,  in  fact,  the  right  views  to  hold? 

This  question,  in  my  view,  lies  at  the  heart  of  the  arguments  made  by 
the  authors  who  have  contributed  to  this  nineteenth  issue  of  Koinonia. 
As  is  the  case  with  every  issue,  the  discussion  in  these  pages  is  interdisci¬ 
plinary  in  nature.  Representatives  from  theology,  biblical  studies,  history, 
ethics,  practical  theology,  and  liturgical  studies  have  contributed  essays, 


1  For  both  Rahlfs’  letter  and  a  summary  of  Barth’s  response,  see  Karl  Barth  and 
Ruldolf  Bultmann,  Letters:  1922-1966,  ed.  Geoffrey  Bromiley  (Grand  Rapids:  William  B. 
Eerdmans  Publishing  Co.,  1981),  113-14 
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responses,  and  book  reviews.  The  result  is  an  exciting  and  stimulating  dis¬ 
cussion  that  reveals  a  diverse  set  of  viewpoints  on  the  matters  discussed. 
As  usual,  our  contributors  are  collegial  at  every  turn,  but  they  also  do  not 
pull  punches  about  what  they  believe  to  be  right  and  wrong.  Like  Barth, 
they  feel  free  and  obligated  to  make  arguments  that  some  positions  are 
correct  while  others  are  not,  and  as  a  consequence,  strong  positions  are 
taken  and  defended— sometimes  over  against  other  contributors.  It  is  for 
this  very  reason,  I  believe,  that  the  dialogue  found  in  this  issue  makes  a 
real  contribution  to  the  academy  and  the  church.  It  is  not  a  soft  dialogue 
that  glosses  over  differences;  it  is  the  strong  dialogue  of  thinkers  unafraid 
to  draw  sharp  disagreements  with  their  interlocutors  for  the  sake  of  the 
truth. 

Both  the  centerpiece  essay  and  the  responses  to  it  provide  an  example 
of  this  kind  of  strong  dialogue.  We  selected  the  topic  of  baptism  for  this 
year’s  issue  not  only  because  we  thought  it  was  a  topic  relevant  to  several 
disciplines  in  the  religious  studies  curriculum,  but  also  because  it  serves 
as  gateway  into  the  discussion  of  some  of  the  most  important  contempo¬ 
rary  questions  in  theology,  biblical  studies,  and  ecclesial  practice.  Kevin 
Hector’s  proposal  on  this  topic  is  both  innovative  and  provocative,  and  it 
draws  vigorous  responses  from  Lance  Peeler,  Sheryl  Overmyer,  and  Mar¬ 
cus  Mininger.  The  result  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  stimulating 
discussions  about  baptism  in  print  in  the  past  decade.  Hector’s  essay  and 
the  three  responses  to  it  deserve  further  discussion,  and  my  hope  is  that 
this  discussion  will  attract  the  attention  of  scholars  from  a  variety  of  disci¬ 
plines  who  will  take  up  the  debate  and  carry  it  forward. 

The  same  principle  holds  true  for  our  two  free-standing  essays  by  W. 
Travis  McMaken  and  Bruno  Linhares.  Both  authors  have  contributed 
excellent  pieces  that  should  prompt  new  questions  and  ideas  about  their 
subject  matter.  The  issue  concludes  wdth  over  seventy  pages  of  book  re¬ 
views  of  recent  volumes  in  biblical  studies,  history,  theology,  preaching, 
and  practical  theology.  Many  of  these  reviews  stand  on  their  own  as  con¬ 
structive  pieces  of  scholarship,  and  taken  together,  they  provide  a  help¬ 
ful  engagement  with  some  of  the  best  recent  volumes  in  religion  in  their 
fields. 
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A  reader  who  takes  the  contributions  found  in  this  issue  seriously  can¬ 
not  help  but  be  moved  to  ask  new  questions,  think  more  deeply,  and  form 
her  own  opinions  about  the  topics  under  discussion.  Producing  this  kind 
of  change  in  Koinonia’s  readers  has  been  the  goal  of  the  journal  since  its 
inception.  Koinonia  began  in  1988  when  Koinonia  Fellowship,  the  doc¬ 
toral  student  organization  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  suggested 
that  doctoral  students  at  PTS  produce  a  professional  journal  devoted  to  in¬ 
terdisciplinary  dialogue  about  issues  in  theology  and  the  study  of  religion. 
The  administration  of  the  seminary  graciously  agreed  to  fund  the  venture, 
and  for  nearly  twenty  years,  the  journal  has  occupied  a  unique  place  in 
the  academic  world.  Not  only  is  it  one  of  the  few  academic  journals  writ¬ 
ten,  edited,  and  published  completely  by  doctoral  students,  it  also  is  one 
of  the  few  journals  in  religious  studies  that  intentionally  seeks  to  create 
conversation  and  dialogue  across  all  the  disciplines  of  religious  studies. 
This  conversation  does  not  take  place  simply  in  the  pages  of  the  journal;  it 
also  occurs  among  the  members  of  the  editorial  board  as  we  spend  hours 
reading,  editing,  and  discussing  the  submissions  we  receive.  I  extend  my 
sincere  appreciation  to  my  colleagues  on  the  editorial  board  for  their  ef¬ 
forts  this  year.  I  also  would  like  to  thank  President  Iain  Torrance  and 
Professor  Katharine  Doob  Sakenfeld  for  their  support  of  Koinonia  and  its 
mission.  They  have  carried  on  Princeton  Seminary’s  tradition  of  investing 
in  doctoral  students  through  this  journal,  and  the  essays  and  reviews  in 
this  journal  are  testament  to  an  investment  well-made. 
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The  Recognition  of  Baptism: 

An  Ecumenical  Proposal 

KEVIN  W.  HECTOR 

In  1982,  the  World  Council  of  Churches  published  Baptism,  Eucharist, 
and  Ministry  (BEM),  a  landmark  in  the  modern  ecumenical  movement. 
BEM  noted  that  “[t]he  inability  of  the  churches  mutually  to  recognize  their 
various  practices  of  baptism  as  sharing  in  the  one  baptism,  and  their  actual 
dividedness  in  spite  of  mutual  baptismal  recognition,  have  given  dramatic 
visibility  to  the  broken  witness  of  the  Church.”  BEM  thus  insisted  that  “[t] 
he  need  to  recover  baptismal  unity  is  at  the  heart  of  the  ecumenical  task  as 
it  is  central  for  the  realization  of  genuine  partnership  within  the  Christian 
communities.”1  In  the  quarter-century  that  followed,  BEM  has  provided 
the  basis  for  tremendous  progress  toward  ecumenical  unity . . .  but  there  is 
still  a  long  way  to  go.2  As  a  more  recent  WCC  document  notes,  “divisions 
.  .  .  still  remain,  and  some  churches  have  difficulty  in  mutually  recogniz¬ 
ing  their  various  practices  of  baptism  as  sharing  in  the  one  baptism  in 
Christ.”3 

Two  divisions  have  proven  particularly  intractable:  the  division  be¬ 
tween  those  who  advocate  the  baptism  of  infants  and  those  who  oppose  it, 
and  the  division  between  those  who  understand  baptism  as  a  rite  through 
which  God  pours  out  the  Holy  Spirit  and  regenerates  individuals— for 
convenience,  we  will  cautiously  refer  to  this  as  a  “sacramental”  view— and 

1  Baptism,  Eucharist,  and  Ministry,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  111  (Geneva:  World 
Council  ot  Churches,  1982),  commentary  on  section  6.  (Faith  and  Order  documents  are  here¬ 
in  cited  by  section  number.) 

2  For  evidence  of  the  ecumenical  gains  prompted  by  BEM,  see  the  six-volume 
Churches  Respond  to  BEM,  ed.  Max  Thurian,  Faith  and  Order  Papers  No.  129, 132, 135, 137, 
143,  and  144  (Geneva:  World  Council  of  Churches,  1986-1988),  as  well  as  Baptism,  Eucharist 
&  Ministry  1982-1990:  Report  on  the  Process  and  Responses,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  149 
(Geneva:  World  Council  of  Churches,  1990). 

3  Becoming  a  Christian:  The  Ecumenical  Implications  of  Our  Common  Baptism, 
Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  184  (Geneva:  World  Council  of  Churches,  1999).  See  also  One 
Baptism:  Towards  Mutual  Recognition,  a  Faith  and  Order  Commission  “text-in-progress” 
(June  2006),  76. 
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those  who  reject  this  view  of  baptism  in  favor  of  something  else  (a  view  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  God  proclaims  that  someone  is  God’s  child,  for  instance, 
without  baptism  effecting  that  person’s  rebirth,  or  a  view  according  to 
which  baptism  is  understood  solely  as  the  baptizand’s  act  of  obedience, 
confession,  and  repentance)— which  we  will  refer  to  as  a  “non-sacramen- 
tal”  view.4  These  are  distinct  issues,  of  course;  a  church  could  see  baptism 
as  regenerative  and  yet  not  baptize  infants,  and  a  church  that  thought  of 
baptism  as  God’s  proclamation  could  take  it  that  this  proclamation  is  not 
limited  to  adults.  Yet  while  these  divisions  are  distinct,  there  are  strong 
correlations  between  them:  churches  which  reject  infant  baptism  tend  also 
to  reject  the  “sacramental”  view  of  baptism,  while  churches  which  practice 
infant  baptism  tend  to  hold  a  “sacramental”  view  of  the  rite.  Moreover, 
it  seems  unlikely  that  the  former  division,  between  those  who  baptize  in¬ 
fants  and  those  who  do  not,  can  be  solved  apart  from  a  solution  to  the  lat¬ 
ter  division,  between  those  who  hold  a  “sacramental”  view  of  baptism  and 
those  who  hold  a  “non-sacramental”  view. 

To  see  why  this  is  the  case,  consider  the  most  common  way  of  trying  to 
heal  the  rift  over  infant  baptism,  namely,  the  sort  of  approach  which  tries 
to  see  divergent  baptismal  practices  as  tied  to  different  aspects  of  the  same 
lifelong  process  of  discipleship.  As  a  recent  WCC  document  claims,  “the 
fact  that  Christian  initiation  is  a  process  which  is  not  completed  this  side 
of  the  Kingdom  allows  for  different  orderings  of  that  process,  and  may 
help  churches  with  different  orderings  to  find  convergence  in  their  bap¬ 
tismal  intentions,  if  not  always  in  their  practice.”5  On  this  approach,  the 
baptism  of  infants  is  seen  as  the  rite  by  which  children  are  initiated  into  a 
lifetime  of  discipleship  and  instruction,  while  the  baptism  of  adults  is  seen 
as  the  rite  by  which  a  person  “owns”  the  faith  to  which  he  or  she  is  commit¬ 
ted.6  So  far,  so  good:  if  the  churches  can  recognize  one  another’s  rites  as 
compatible  with  one  another  in  this  way,  then  it  seems  we  are  well  on  our 
way  to  overcoming  a  major  obstacle  to  their  mutual  recognition.  It  would 
appear,  however,  that  this  is  at  best  a  necessary,  but  not  sufficient,  condi- 

4  Every  occurrence  of  “sacramental”  and  “non-sacramental”  in  this  paper  should  be 
understood  in  precisely  this  sense— even  when  not  enclosed  in  scare  quotes. 

5  One  Baptism,  7;  cf.  also  Becoming  a  Christian,  15,  24. 

6  For  examples  of  this  approach,  see  BEM,  commentary  on  section  12,  and  the  ques¬ 
tions  in  Becoming  a  Christian,  25(b). 
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tion  of  mutual  recognition,  for  a  simple  reason:  churches  which  remain  on 
either  side  of  the  “sacramental/non-sacramental”  divide  are  not  likely  to 
recognize  one  another’s  baptismal  practices  even  if  they  accept  the  solu¬ 
tion  under  consideration,  since  they  strongly  disagree  about  what  happens 
in  baptism  whenever  it  is  performed.  In  order  to  achieve  unity,  then,  we 
need  to  overcome  the  division  between  sacramental  and  non-sacramental 
positions  on  baptism. 

This  paper  proposes  a  way  of  overcoming  this  division.  My  proposal, 
briefly  stated,  is  that  baptism  is  God’s  speech,  and  that  this  speech  does 
something— namely,  adopts  us  as  God’s  children.  To  understand  baptism 
as  God’s  speech,  however,  requires  that  we  understand  how  God  appropri¬ 
ates  human  activity  as  God’s  own,  and  to  understand  such  appropriation, 
we  need  to  understand  the  mediation  of  Christ’s  Spirit.  I  account  for  this 
mediation  in  terms  of  “mutual  recognition,”  and  I  use  this  account  as  a 
way  of  understanding  both  God’s  appropriation  of  human  activity  and  the 
Spirit’s  relationship  to  water-baptism.  Before  elaborating  this  proposal, 
however,  we  need  to  consider  the  criteria  by  which  it  should  be  judged.  To 
these  we  now  turn. 


I 

A  proposal  for  overcoming  the  division  between  sacramental  and  non- 
sacramental  positions  on  baptism  must  pass  a  fairly  obvious  test:  it  must 
do  justice  to  that  which  each  side  sees  as  essential  to  its  understanding  of 
baptism.  It  must  do  justice,  first,  to  that  which  sacramentalists  see  as  es¬ 
sential.  Given  the  number  of  sacramentalist  churches  that  have  affirmed 
BEM’s  position  on  “The  Meaning  of  Baptism,”  we  will  appropriate  its  cri¬ 
teria  for  present  purposes.  BEM  claims  that  there  are  five  essential  as¬ 
pects  of  baptism  and  that  all  five  must  be  affirmed.7  First,  baptism  must 
be  understood  as  one’s  participation  in  Christ:  “By  baptism,  Christians  are 
immersed  in  the  liberating  death  of  Christ  where  their  sins  are  buried, 
where  the  ‘old  Adam’  is  crucified  with  Christ,  and  where  the  power  of  sin 
is  broken  .  .  .  they  are  buried  with  him  and  are  raised  here  and  now  to  a 
new  life  in  the  power  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  confident  that 
they  will  also  be  one  with  him  in  a  resurrection  like  his.”  Second,  baptism 


7 


These  points  are  enumerated  in  sections  three  through  seven  of  BEM. 
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should  be  understood  as  one’s  confession  of  and  cleansing  from  sin:  it  is 
“an  ablution  which  washes  the  body  with  pure  water,  a  cleansing  of  the 
heart  of  all  sin,  and  an  act  of  justification.”  Third,  baptism  is  a  conferral  of 
the  Holy  Spirit:  “God  bestows  upon  all  baptized  persons  the  anointing  and 
promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  marks  them  with  a  seal  and  implants  in  their 
hearts  the  first  installment  of  their  inheritance  as  sons  and  daughters  of 
God.”  Fourth,  baptism  incorporates  one  into  the  Body  of  Christ:  “Through 
baptism,  Christians  are  brought  into  union  with  Christ,  with  each  other, 
and  with  the  Church  of  every  time  and  place.  Our  common  baptism,  which 
unites  us  to  Christ  in  faith,  is  thus  a  basic  bond  of  unity.”  And  finally, 
baptism  must  be  understood  as  a  sign  of  the  coming  Kingdom:  “Baptism 
initiates  the  reality  of  the  new  life  given  in  the  midst  of  the  present  world. 
It  gives  participation  in  the  community  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  a  sign  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  and  of  the  life  of  the  world  to  come.”  In  order  to  count  as 
adequate,  then,  the  present  proposal  must  account  for  baptism  as  partici¬ 
pation  in  Christ,  as  a  cleansing  from  sin,  as  the  bestowal  of  the  Spirit,  as 
incorporation  into  the  Body  of  Christ,  and  as  a  sign  of  the  Kingdom. 

An  adequate  account  must  also  do  justice  to  the  concerns  of  non-sacra- 
mentalists.  While  there  is  no  consensus  document  that  exemplifies  these 
concerns,  Karl  Barth’s  so-called  “baptismal  fragment”— otherwise  known 
as  Church  Dogmatics  IV/4— is  commonly  seen  as  representative  of  non- 
sacramentalist  views.8  Barth  there  frames  his  rejection  of  “sacramental- 
ism”  in  terms  of  a  twofold  requirement:  Barth  insists,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  baptism  must  be  understood  as  a  genuinely  human  act  of  faithfulness, 
and  on  the  other,  that  the  possibility  of  this  faithfulness  must  be  under¬ 
stood  as  God’s  possibility  alone.  As  Barth  puts  it, 

[W]e  do  not  know  what  we  are  talking  about  if  in  this  matter  of  the 

awakening  and  origin  of  a  human  faithfulness  corresponding  to  God’s 


8  For  some  of  the  representative  literature  on  Barth’s  baptismal  views,  see  John 
Yocum,  Ecclesial Mediation  in  Karl  Barth  (Aldershot:  Ashgate,  2004),  John  Webster,  Barth’s 
Ethics  of  Reconciliation  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1995),  George  Hunsinger, 
“Baptism  and  the  Soteriology  of  Forgiveness,”  International  Journal  of  Systematic  Theology 
2:3  (November  2000),  247-69,  Herbert  Hartwell,  “Karl  Barth  on  Baptism,”  Scottish  Journal 
of  Theology  22  (1969),  10-29,  Eberhard  Jiingel,  Barth-Studien  (Zurich:  Benziger,  1982),  Zu 
Karl  Barths  Lehre  von  der  Taufe,  ed.  Fritz  Viering  (Giitersloh:  G.  Mohn,  1971),  and  Daniel 
L.  Migliore,  “Reforming  the  Theology  and  Practice  of  Baptism:  The  Challenge  of  Karl  Barth,” 
Toward  the  Future  of  Reformed  Theology:  Tasks,  Topics,  Traditions,  ed.  David  Willis  and 
Michael  Welker  (Grand  Rapids,  MI:  Eerdmans,  1999),  494-511. 
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faithfulness,  in  this  matter  of  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  life,  we 
count  upon  some  other  possibility  than  that  which  is  with  God  alone 
because  it  is  subject  only  to  his  control . . .  But  what  kind  of  divine  pos¬ 
sibility  is  this?  We  have  to  be  clear  that  the  faithfulness  to  God  here  at 
issue  must  be  understood  as  a  human  act,  the  Christian  life  as  the  life 
of  a  man.9 

Barth  rejects  “sacramental”  understandings  of  baptism  because,  in  his 
view,  “none  of  them  can  show  in  what  sense  the  existence  of  this  man 
[i.e.,  the  new  person]  is  grounded  in  the  great  possibility  of  God,  in  this 
alone,  but  in  this  truly.”10  His  argument  goes  something  like  this:  sup¬ 
pose  that  water-baptism  transforms  someone  into  a  new,  faithful  person, 
and  suppose  further  that  the  possibility  of  this  transformation  rests  with 
God  alone.  What  is  the  human  being’s  part  in  this  transformation?  As 
Barth  sees  it,  there  are  two  ways  of  answering  this  question.  We  could 
say,  first,  that  God  transforms  us  by  stimulating  us  to  actualize  capacities 
that  we  already  possess.  Barth  rejects  this  answer  as  violating  his  “pos¬ 
sible  with  God  alone”  requirement.  In  order  to  uphold  this  requirement, 
we  must  avoid  seeing  God’s  transforming  work  as  actualizing  any  of  our 
possibilities.  We  could  then  say— and  this  is  our  second  option— that  God 
transforms  people  by  giving  them  “supernatural”  capacities.  We  would 
thus  avoid  ascribing  any  possibility  to  human  beings,  but  at  the  expense, 
Barth  thinks,  of  talking  about  genuinely  human  faithfulness,  and  of  talk¬ 
ing  about  how  we  are  anything  but  wholly  passive  in  this  transformation.* 11 
Barth  thus  takes  it  that,  if  we  suppose  that  baptism  transforms  someone 
into  a  new,  faithful  person,  we  end  up  either  ascribing  this  possibility  to 
the  person  him-  or  herself,  or  we  fail  to  see  human  beings  as  playing  any 
role  in  this  transformation.  Hence,  if  we  accept  Barth’s  criteria  for  an  ad¬ 
equate  account  of  baptism,  and  if  we  further  accept  the  dilemma  Barth 
poses  to  “sacramental”  understandings  of  baptism,  then  it  would  appear 
that  we  ought  not  to  be  sacramentalists. 

To  be  sure,  not  everyone  would  accept  the  dilemma  Barth  poses  to  sac- 
ramentalism.  Critics  commonly  rejoin  that  this  supposed  dilemma  de- 

9  Karl  Barth,  Church  Dogmatics,  vol.  4,  The  Doctrine  of  Reconciliation,  part  4, 
trans.  G.W.  Bromiley  (Edinburgh:  T  &  T  Clark,  1969),  4. 

10  Barth,  Church  Dogmatics  IV/4,  5. 

11  For  these  claims,  see  Barth,  Church  Dogmatics  IV/4,  5. 
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pends  upon  Barth’s  dualistic  understanding  of  divine  and  human  being, 
such  that  if  one  denies  the  dilemma’s  underlying  dualism,  one  can  avoid  it 
without  abandoning  sacramentalism.12  Taking  sides  in  this  debate  would 
take  us  too  far  afield,  but  for  present  purposes,  two  points  deserve  note. 
First,  even  if  Barth’s  critics  were  right,  it  would  follow  only  that  Barth’s 
objections  are  readily  addressed;  it  would  not  follow  that  his  basic  criteria 
are  themselves  misguided.  This  being  the  case,  we  could  still  use  these 
criteria  to  assess  the  present  proposal.  Second,  it  seems  clear  that  this 
rejoinder,  while  important,  is  of  limited  ecumenical  value,  since  at  best  it 
demonstrates  only  that  sacramentalists  are  not  (necessarily)  unjustified  in 
holding  their  views;  it  does  nothing  to  meet  non-sacramentalists  “where 
they  are.”  Little  surprise  that  such  arguments  have  had  little  effect  on 
non-sacramentalists  like  Barth.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  present  proposal 
will  count  as  adequate  just  in  case  it  can  account  for  baptism  as  partici¬ 
pation  in  Christ,  as  a  cleansing  from  sin,  as  the  bestowal  of  the  Spirit,  as 
incorporation  into  the  Body  of  Christ,  as  a  sign  of  the  Kingdom,  as  resting 
solely  in  God’s  possibilities,  and  as  a  genuinely  human  act. 

In  addition  to  these  criteria,  we  should  keep  in  mind  two  further  di¬ 
viding  lines:  the  already-mentioned  divide  over  infant  baptism,  and  the 
divide  over  substance-metaphysics.  We  should  not  underestimate  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  the  latter  division  prevents  churches  from  recognizing  one 
another’s  baptismal  practices,  since  those  who  understand  baptism  in 
terms  of  a  change  in  “underlying  substances”  have  a  hard  time  seeing  how 
anything  “really  happens”  if  we  deny  such  substances,  while  those  who 
deny  “underlying  substances”  judge  their  counterparts’  understanding  as 
magical,  “spooky,”  outdated,  etc.  If  we  are  going  to  move  toward  mutual 
recognition,  we  need  some  way  of  dealing  with  these  divisions,  too. 

II 

In  order  to  move  toward  mutual  recognition  between  “sacramentalists” 
and  “non-sacramentalists,”  we  need  some  way  of  understanding  baptism 

12  On  this  point,  see  Yocum,  Ecclesial  Mediation,  166-75,  John  Webster,  Barth 
(New  York:  Continuum,  2000),  157,  Reinhard  Flutter,  Suffering  Divine  Things:  Theology  as 
Church  Practice ,  trans.  Doug  Scott  (Grand  Rapids,  MI:  Eerdmans,  2000),  104-127,  and  T.F. 
Torrance,  Karl  Barth:  Biblical  and  Evangelical  Theologian  (Edinburgh:  T  &  T  Clark,  1990), 
134-5- 
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as  participation  in  Christ,  as  a  cleansing  from  sin,  as  the  bestowal  of  the 
Spirit,  as  incorporation  into  the  Body  of  Christ,  as  a  sign  of  the  Kingdom, 
as  resting  solely  in  God’s  possibilities,  and  as  a  genuinely  human  act.  We 
need  to  navigate  the  divisions  over  infant  baptism  and  substance  meta¬ 
physics.  Over  the  next  several  pages,  I  will  propose  an  account  of  bap¬ 
tism  that  tries  to  do  justice  to  each  of  these  matters.  We  can  make  some 
progress  in  this  direction,  I  think,  if  we  understand  baptism  as  a  kind  of 
performative  utterance— that  is,  as  an  act  in  which  God  speaks  and  where 
that  speech  does  something.13  To  see  how  this  might  be  the  case,  we  need 
to  consider  the  relationship  between  speech  and  action. 

Consider,  first,  the  fact  that  some  speech  does  something:  the  utterance 
of  certain  words  in  certain  circumstances  makes  something  happen  (rath¬ 
er  than  merely  report  what  is  already  the  case).  Following  J.L.  Austin, 
we  can  call  these  “performative  utterances.”14  The  canonical  example  of 
such  utterances  is  the  point  in  a  marriage  ceremony  when  a  minister  says 
“I  now  pronounce  you  husband  and  wife.”  Uttering  these  words  in  the 
appropriate  circumstances  does  something,  namely,  marries  two  people. 
Other  examples  abound:  “I  christen  this  boat  ‘The  Intrepid’”;  “I  forgive 
you”;  “you’re  fired”;  “I  promise  I  will  call  you  right  back”;  “I  command 
you  to  stop”;  “I  beseech  thee”;  “I  praise  thee”;  etc.  One  rough-and-ready 
way  of  identifying  performative  utterances  is  that  it  makes  sense  to  in¬ 
sert  “hereby”  into  them:  “I  hereby  christen  this  boat,”  “I  hereby  command 
you,”  and  so  forth.  The  important  thing  to  notice  is  that  in  such  performa¬ 
tive  utterances,  words  are  not  used  to  signify,  report,  or  “point  to”  some 


13  To  be  sure,  I  am  not  the  first  to  elaborate  a  “performative”  account  of  the  sacra¬ 
ments;  relevantly  similar  accounts  are  offered  by  James  W.  McClendon,  “Baptism  as  a  Per¬ 
formative  Sign,”  Theology  Today  23:3  (1966),  403-16,  Nicholas  Wolterstorff,  “Sacrament 
as  Action,  Not  Presence,”  in  Christ  the  Sacramental  Word:  Incarnation,  Sacrament,  and 
Poetry,  ed.  David  Brown  and  Anne  Loades  (London:  SPCK,  1996),  and  Louis-Marie  Chauvet, 
The  Sacraments:  The  Word  of  God  at  the  Mercy  of  the  Body  (Collegeville,  MN:  Liturgical 
Press,  2001).  My  proposal  differs  significantly  from  theirs,  however,  in  inscribing  a  perfor¬ 
mative  account  within  a  recognitive  account  of  the  Spirit’s  work. 

14  Austin,  How  To  Do  Things  With  Words,  ed.  J.O.  Urmson  and  Marina  Sbisa  (Cam¬ 
bridge,  MA:  Harvard  University  Press,  1962,  1975),  and  “Performative  Utterances,”  Philo¬ 
sophical  Papers,  ed.  J.O.  Urmson  and  G.J.  Warnock  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press, 
1961,  1970,  1979);  John  Searle,  Speech  Acts:  An  Essay  in  the  Philosophy  of  Language  (New 
York:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1969);  and  Nicholas  Wolterstorff,  Divine  Discourse:  Phil¬ 
osophical  Reflections  on  the  Claim  that  God  Speaks  (New  York:  Cambridge  University  Press, 
1995)- 
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state  of  affairs;  they  are  used,  rather,  to  undertake  a  commitment,  to  name 
something,  etc.,  in  order  to  bring  about  a  state  of  affairs. 

Now  consider  the  fact  that  there  are  some  acts  that  say  something. 
Suppose  we  are  watching  a  football  game  and  the  referee  blows  his  whistle, 
faces  the  sideline,  puts  his  hands  on  his  hips,  and  holds  out  his  left  arm. 
Even  if  he  does  not  utter  any  words,  his  act  says  something:  it  says  that  the 
team  on  his  left  violated  the  “encroachment”  rule.  Actions  speak  in  this 
way  all  the  time:  if  the  driver  in  front  of  me  puts  on  her  turn  signal,  it  tells 
me  that  she  intends  to  turn;  if  I  see  a  Bible  or  a  bulletin  on  a  seat  at  church, 
it  tells  me  that  the  seat  is  saved;  if  you  ask  me  a  question  while  I  am  read¬ 
ing  a  book,  I  might  hold  up  a  finger  to  tell  you  to  hold  on  for  a  minute.15 
The  performance  of  certain  actions  says  something. 

Not  to  complicate  the  matter  unduly,  but  for  our  purposes  we  need  one 
more  category,  namely,  the  category  of  acts  which  speak  and  whose  speech 
in  turn  does  something.  If  it  is  the  case  that  some  acts  speak,  and  if  it  is 
further  the  case  that  some  speech  does  things,  then  it  stands  to  reason  that 
some  of  the  acts  which  speak  will  be  of  the  performative  type.  Consider 
someone  firing  a  warning  shot  when  he  or  she  catches  a  robber  breaking 
into  his  or  her  home,  or  a  government  official  putting  a  seal  on  a  docu¬ 
ment:  these  are  both  acts  that  speak,  and  this  speech  does  something  (viz., 
warns  the  robbers  and  authorizes  the  document). 

In  order  for  an  act  to  count  as  speech,  or  speech  to  count  as  an  action,  a 
few  conditions  must  be  satisfied:  first,  there  must  be  an  accepted  conven¬ 
tion  according  to  which  saying  x  in  circumstance  y  counts  as  doing  z,  or 
according  to  which  doing  x  in  circumstance  y  counts  as  saying  z.16  Second, 


15  Note  that  some  such  acts  are  reducible  to  a  particular  propositional  content  (the 
referee  touching  his  head  is  saying  “delay  of  game"),  whereas  other  acts  are  not  so  reducible 
(burning  a  flag,  for  instance).  This  may  turn  out  to  be  important  in  considering  baptism  as  a 
performative  utterance,  although  I  do  not  have  the  space  to  consider  the  matter  here. 

16  I  prefer  the  term  “practice”  to  “convention,”  since  the  latter  term  strikes  me  as  try¬ 
ing  to  explain  our  practices  by  appeal  to  a  tertium  lying  outside  of  them.  Given  that  this  term 
has  generally  been  preferred  by  the  relevant  theorists,  however,  I  retain  their  usage.  The 
canonical  text  on  “convention”  is  David  K.  Lewis,  Convention:  A  Philosophical  Study  (Cam¬ 
bridge,  MA:  Harvard  University  Press,  1986).  For  some  reasons  for  preferring  “practice”  to 
“convention,”  see,  for  instance,  Donald  Davidson,  “Communication  and  Convention,”  Inqui¬ 
ries  into  Truth  and  Interpretation  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1984),  and  Robert  B. 
Brandom,  “Vocabularies  of  Pragmatism:  Synthesizing  Naturalism  and  Historicism,”  Rorty 
and  His  Clitics,  ed.  Robert  B.  Brandom  (Oxford:  Blackwell,  2000).  I  take  it  that  this  alter¬ 
native  provides  the  resources  by  which  one  might  respond  to  Jacques  Derrida’s  criticisms 
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especially  in  the  case  of  speech  that  does  something,  the  people  involved 
in  the  action  must  be  appropriately  involved  in  it:  the  one  speaking  must 
have  the  authority  to  perform  the  action,  those  who  are  affected  by  the  ac¬ 
tion  must  stand  in  a  certain  relationship  to  the  speaker  and  the  intended 
effect,  and  so  on.  And  third,  the  convention  must  be  followed  correctly. 
If  the  first  or  second  conditions  are  not  satisfied,  the  speech  will  not  do 
anything,  whereas  if  the  third  is  not  satisfied,  the  speech  may  or  may  not 
do  something.  Some  flaws  do  not  affect  a  performance,  while  others  do, 
and  it  seems  that  part  of  our  conventional  know-how  is  recognizing  which 
are  which.17 

I  propose  that  we  think  about  baptism  as  an  act  in  which  God  speaks 
and  that  we  think  of  this  speech  as  doing  something.  Suppose  we  accept 
the  formula  that  for  an  act  to  say  something,  there  must  be  a  convention 
according  to  which  doing  x  in  circumstance  y  counts  as  saying  z.  I  am  pro¬ 
posing  that  there  is  a  convention  according  to  which  baptizing  someone 
with  water  in  the  right  circumstances  counts  as  God  saying  “you  are  my 
beloved  child,”  “you  have  died  and  been  raised  with  Christ,”  and  so  forth, 
and  that  this  speech  makes  something  happen.  In  order  to  make  proposal 
plausible,  we  need  to  answer  two  questions.  First,  by  what  right  can  we 
say  that  the  human  act  of  baptizing  counts  as  God’s  speech?  And  second, 
how  can  speech— even  God’s  speech— can  make  someone  God’s  child?  The 
answers  to  these  questions  are  closely  related. 

Ill 

I  propose,  first,  that  our  act  of  baptizing  counts  as  God’s  speech  if  (and 
only  if)  God  appropriates  our  act  as  God’s  own.18  To  understand  what  I 
have  in  mind,  it  will  help  to  think  about  how  human  beings  appropriate 
one  another’s  speech.  Whether  we  realize  it  or  not,  we  do  this  sort  of  thing 
all  the  time.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  I  write  a  thank-you  note  to  some¬ 
one  and  that  my  wife  and  I  both  sign  it.  Even  though  my  wife  did  not  write 

of  Austin  and  Searle,  for  which  see  his  Limited  Inc  (Evanston,  IL:  Northwestern  University 
Press,  1988). 

17  Austin’s  reflections  on  such  conditions  in  How  To  Do  Things  With  Words,  pp. 
12-38,  are  intriguingly  similar  to  Thomas  Aquinas’  reflections  on  the  conditions  under  which 
baptism  is  properly  performed  (for  which  see  Summa  Theologiae  Ilia  q.  66). 

18  Here  I  am  following  Wolterstorff,  Divine  Discow'se,  pp.  1-129. 
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the  note,  when  she  signs  it,  its  words  become  hers:  whatever  the  note  says, 
she  now  says.  Or  consider  a  different  example:  say  the  U.S.  representative 
on  the  U.N.  Security  Council  vetoes  a  proposed  use  of  force.  Is  this  merely 
his  or  her  own  action?  No:  he  or  she  acts  in  the  name  of  the  U.S.,  which 
means  that  his  or  her  act  counts  as  the  country’s  own  act.  The  fact  that 
we  sometimes  insist  that  a  representative’s  words  should  not  be  taken  as 
speaking  for  us  only  illustrates  the  point— it  is  precisely  because  a  repre¬ 
sentative’s  words  are  normally  identified  as  speaking  for  those  represent¬ 
ed  that  we  feel  the  need  to  denounce  them  once  in  a  while.  In  any  event, 
these  examples  illustrate  some  of  the  features  of  the  “appropriation”  I  have 
in  mind.  In  both  instances,  another’s  speech  is  appropriated  as  one’s  own 
when  one  (a)  authorizes  that  speech  and  (b)  undertakes  whatever  commit¬ 
ments  that  speech  undertakes.  To  say  something  is  to  act  with  a  certain 
authority  and  to  undertake  certain  responsibilities— the  authority  to  assert 
that  such-and-such  is  the  case  and  the  responsibility  to  defend  this  asser¬ 
tion,  the  authority  to  make  a  promise  and  the  responsibility  to  fulfill  it, 
and  so  forth.19  Hence,  we  appropriate  another’s  speech  by  conferring  our 
authority  upon  it  and  undertaking  whatever  responsibilities  it  commits  us 
to.  We  identify  another’s  assertions,  promises,  and  so  forth  as  bearing  our 
authority,  and  we  undertake  whatever  responsibilities  these  assertions, 
promises,  etc.,  commit  us  to. 

According  to  this  view,  then,  to  say  that  God  appropriates  our  speech 
as  God’s  own  would  mean  that  God  confers  God’s  authority  on  that  speech 
and  undertakes  its  commitments  as  God’s  own;  our  assertions,  promises, 
and  so  forth  would  thereby  become  God’s  assertions  and  promises.  I  in¬ 
tend  to  argue  that  this  is  precisely  what  God  does  in  baptism:  God  confers 
God’s  own  authority  on  our  human  act  and  undertakes  its  commitments, 
such  that  baptism  is  thereby  God’s  own  act.  So  if  we  can  say  that  God  ap¬ 
propriates  our  act  of  baptizing,  we  are  well  on  our  way  to  saying  that  bap¬ 
tism  is  God’s  speech,  that  this  speech  does  something,  and  so  forth. 


19  On  the  authority-and-responsibility  model  of  discourse,  see  Robert  B.  Brandom’s 
Making  It  Explicit:  Reasoning,  Representing,  and  Discursive  Commitment  (Cambridge, 
MA:  Harvard  University  Press,  1994),  especially  chapter  three. 
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IV 

We  run  into  a  pretty  serious  problem  at  this  point,  however:  how  do  we 
know  that  God  appropriates  our  act  of  baptizing?  The  trouble  becomes 
apparent  when  we  ask  whether  every  baptism  is  God’s  own  act,  and  when 
we  realize  that  the  answer  had  better  be  “no.”  For  if  every  baptism  were 
God’s  own  act,  then  it  would  appear  that  we  can  appropriate  God’s  act, 
rather  than  the  other  way  around,  and  it  would  appear  further  that  there 
would  be  no  room  for  grace  in  baptism,  since  God’s  work  would  be  auto¬ 
matic.  But  if  our  act  of  baptizing  is  not  automatically  God’s  act,  how  do 
we  know  when  it  is?  This  is  a  serious  problem,  at  least  for  the  view  I  am 
proposing,  since  it  is  not  clear  that  one’s  appropriation  of  another’s  speech 
can  be  a  purely  private  affair— such  “private  appropriation”  would  be  the 
communicative  equivalent  of  talking  to  oneself.  (Suppose  I  say  that  I  am 
going  to  appropriate  some  of  Barack  Obama’s  words  as  my  own,  but  I  do 
not  tell  anyone  which  ones.  Such  “private  appropriation”  will  not  com¬ 
municate  anything  to  anyone;  it  will  not  confer  my  authority  on  any  of 
Obama’s  assertions,  nor  will  it  make  me  responsible  for  any  of  his  commit¬ 
ments.)  So  it  would  appear  that  if  we  want  to  talk  about  God  appropriating 
our  acts  in  any  meaningful  way,  we  had  better  be  able  to  specify  when  God 
does  and  does  not  do  so. 

Thankfully,  we  do  have  some  idea  of  when  God  does  and  does  not 
appropriate  our  actions,  although  it  may  not  be  as  precise  an  idea  as  we 
would  like.  Let  me  state  my  argument  briefly,  illustrate  it  on  the  basis  of  a 
more  familiar  phenomenon,  and  then  explain  how  this  would  work  in  the 
case  of  baptism.  My  view,  simply  stated,  is  that  the  Holy  Spirit  leads  us  to 
recognize  certain  acts  of  baptism  as  “going  on  in  the  same  way”  as  Jesus’ 
recognition  of  the  first  disciples,  and  that  if  these  acts  do  in  fact  “go  on  in 
the  same  way,”  then  they  count  as  God’s  own  acts. 

Before  explaining  this  directly,  I  want  to  shed  some  indirect  light  on 
the  matter  by  considering  the  Supreme  Court’s  interpretation  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution,  particularly  with  respect  to  instances  when  we  talk  about  the 
Court’s  findings  in  terms  of  “the  Constitution  saying  such-and-such.”  As 
we  all  know,  the  Constitution  was  written  over  200  years  ago,  and  as  we 
also  know,  one  of  the  Supreme  Court’s  duties  is  to  interpret  the  Constitu- 
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tion,  to  determine  whether  a  certain  piece  of  legislation  is  permitted  by  the 
Constitution,  and  so  forth.  Now  suppose  that  fifty  years  ago  the  Court  con¬ 
sidered  whether  the  Constitution  permits,  say,  the  Ten  Commandments  to 
be  posted  above  the  front  door  of  a  public  high  school,  and  suppose  further 
that  the  Court  found  that  the  Constitution  does  not,  in  fact,  permit  this. 
Suppose,  too,  that  this  decision  has  been  repeatedly  and  uncontroversially 
upheld  for  the  past  fifty  years.  If  so,  then  we  might  quite  properly  claim 
that  the  Constitution  says  that  the  Ten  Commandments  cannot  be  posted 
on  a  public  high  school.  When  the  Court’s  decisions  “go  on  in  the  same 
way”  as  the  Constitution,  we  accept  those  decisions  as  authoritative  state¬ 
ments  of  what  the  Constitution  says  about  a  particular  matter.  This  does 
not  mean,  of  course,  that  all  of  the  Court’s  decisions  count  as  “what  the 
Constitution  says,”  since  we  recognize  that  the  Court  might  be  in  error— as 
it  was  in  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  for  instance.  We  seem  to  recognize  a  par¬ 
ticular  decision  as  “going  on  in  the  same  way”  as  the  Constitution,  and  so 
as  saying  what  the  Constitution  says,  if  (a)  the  decision  stands  in  a  series 
with  prior  decisions  which  are  recognized  as  “going  on  in  the  same  way” 
as  the  Constitution,  and  if  (b)  this  decision  is  itself  affirmed  by  further 
decisions  as  “going  on  in  the  same  way.”20  The  fact  that  some  decisions 
might  be  struck  down  by  future  decisions  does  not  mean  that  we  have  no 
idea  what  the  Constitution  says  with  respect  to  particular  issues,  especially 
since  the  intelligibility  of  such  striking-down  depends  upon  a  vast  number 
of  upheld  (or  uholdable)  decisions,  including  the  virtually  infinite  number 
of  decisions  that  are  so  uncontroversial  that  the  Court  would  never  spend 
time  deliberating  over  them.21  As  long  as  this  is  the  case,  we  have  a  very 
good  idea  of  where  the  Court’s  decisions  bear  the  Constitution’s  own  au¬ 
thority,  which  means  we  have  a  very  good  idea  of  when  the  Court’s  find¬ 
ings  can  be  considered  “what  the  Constitution  says.” 

I  would  argue  that,  in  a  similar  way,  the  Holy  Spirit  lets  us  know  which 
of  our  acts  God  appropriates  as  God’s  own— which  of  our  acts,  in  other 


20  I  am  here  following  Brandom;  see  his  “Some  Pragmatist  Themes  in  Hegel’s  Ide¬ 
alism,”  Tales  of  the  Mighty  Dead:  Historical  Essays  in  the  Metaphysics  of  Intentionality 
(Cambridge,  MA:  Harvard  University  Press,  2002). 

21  On  this  point,  see  Donald  Davidson,  “On  the  Very  Idea  of  a  Conceptual  Scheme,” 
Inquiries  into  Truth  and  Interpretation,  and  “The  Problem  of  Objectivity,”  Problems  of  Ra¬ 
tionality  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  2004). 
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words,  say  what  God  says.  The  idea,  roughly,  is  that  our  act  of  baptizing 
someone  with  water  is  Gods  own  act  just  in  case  it  goes  on  in  the  same  way 
as  Jesus’  recognition  of  the  original  disciples,  and  we  know  we  are  going 
on  in  the  same  way  just  in  case  Jesus’  Spirit  bears  witness  that  this  is  the 
case.  In  order  to  say  more  about  how  the  Spirit  teaches  us  to  distinguish 
between  proper  and  improper  baptisms,  however,  we  need  to  talk  about 
what  it  means  to  be  filled  with  the  Spirit— but  since  that  is  part  of  what 
is  at  issue  (with  respect  to  the  relationship  between  water-baptism  and 
Spirit-baptism),  we  need  to  take  a  step  back  and  offer  an  independent  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Spirit’s  work  before  we  can  answer  the  present  question.  The 
answers  to  these  problems  hang  together,  which  means  that  some  ground¬ 
work  needs  to  be  laid  all  along  the  line  before  we  are  ready  for  any  of  the 
answers. 


V 

I  have  argued  elsewhere  that  being  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit  is  roughly 
equivalent  to  being  regenerated,  and  that  both  are  roughly  equivalent  to 
the  New  Covenant  promise  that  God’s  Law  would  be  written  on  our  hearts. 
The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  the  Spirit  of  adoption,  and  the  Spirit 
of  obedience;  the  Spirit  indwells  us,  bears  witness  to  Christ,  and  leads  us 
into  all  truth.22  But  how  are  we  to  understand  all  of  this? 

One  promising  approach  is  to  think  of  the  Spirit  being  mediated  through 
the  norms  that  Christ  taught  his  disciples,  which  his  disciples  taught  their 
followers,  and  so  on— we  should  think  of  the  Spirit,  that  is,  as  the  one  who 
mediates  these  norms,  and  as  this  normativity  itself.23  I  do  not  have  space 
here  to  spell  this  out  in  detail,  but  to  see  what  I  have  in  mind,  think  about 
the  original  disciples:  they  bumblingly  followed  Christ,  asked  him  lots  of 
dumb  questions,  did  things  he  disapproved  of,  and  so  forth.  Eventually, 

22  See  my  “The  Mediation  of  Christ’s  Normative  Spirit:  A  Constructive  Reading  of 
Schleiermacher’s  Pneumatology,”  Modern  Theology  24:1  (January  2008),  1-22,  as  well  as 
the  helpful  accounts  provided  by  Hans  Urs  von  Balthasar,  Theo-Logic,  vol.  3,  The  Spirit  of 
Truth  ,  trans.  Graham  Harrison  (San  Francisco:  Ignatius  Press,  2005)  and  Yves  Congar,  I 
Believe  in  the  Holy  Spirit ,  trans.  David  Smith  (New  York:  Crossroad,  1983). 

23  This  -ing/-ed  distinction  is  made  everywhere  in  pneumatological  discourse:  the 
Spirit  is  the  bond  of  love  between  Father  and  Son,  and  is  itself  that  love;  the  Spirit  is  the  giver 
of  Christ’s  gifts,  and  is  itself  that  gift;  the  Spirit  is  the  mediator  of  Christ’s  normativity,  and  is 
itself  that  normativity.  For  an  independent  account  of  the  pneumatology  proposed  here,  see 
“The  Mediation  of  Christ’s  Normative  Spirit.” 
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however,  they  started  to  catch  on— they  started  to  recognize  what  they 
should  believe  and  do,  and  they  eventually  internalized  the  norms  accord¬ 
ing  to  which  Jesus  judged  their  performances.  They  started  to  know,  in 
other  words,  what  it  meant  to  “go  on  in  the  same  way”  as  Jesus.  Jesus 
recognized  that  this  was  the  case,  and  in  turn  recognized  the  disciples’  au¬ 
thority  over  others’  believing  and  doing;  from  now  on,  those  who  wanted 
to  know  what  it  meant  for  a  belief  or  an  act  to  “go  on  in  the  same  way” 
could  turn  to  the  disciples,  since  the  disciples’  judgments  had  been  recog¬ 
nized  by  Jesus  as  “going  on  in  the  same  way”  as  Jesus’  own  judgments.  Of 
course,  as  long  as  Jesus  remained  with  them,  the  disciples’  normative  judg¬ 
ments  remained  subordinate  to  Jesus’  own,  but  once  Jesus  ascended,  their 
judgments  were  recognized  as  Jesus’  own.24  Hence,  once  Jesus  departed, 
if  people  wanted  to  follow  Jesus,  they  needed  to  submit  their  beliefs  and 
actions  to  the  judgments  of  the  disciples,  until,  eventually,  they  internal¬ 
ized  the  norms  according  to  which  these  judgments  were  made.  Once  the 
disciples  recognized  that  these  would-be  followers  had  internalized  these 
norms,  then  their  judgments,  too,  were  authoritative,  which  meant  that 
still  others  could  learn  to  follow  Jesus  by  submitting  their  beliefs  and  ac¬ 
tions  to  their  judgments,  until,  eventually,  these  others  internalized  those 
norms,  and  so  on.  In  this  way,  Christ’s  normative  Spirit  is  mediated  to 
those  who  follow  him,  and  God’s  Law  is  written  on  their  hearts.25 

For  present  purposes,  one  element  of  this  account  needs  to  be  spelled 
out  a  bit  further.  It  is  important  to  see  that  the  disciples  could  not  know 
they  were  “going  on  in  the  same  way”  as  Jesus  unless  Jesus  told  them  they 
were,  and  they  could  not  know  that  they  had  internalized  Jesus’  norms 
until  Jesus  told  them  they  had.  Jesus  was  the  only  one  who  was  competent 
to  judge  whether  someone’s  beliefs  and  actions  “went  on  in  the  same  way” 
as  Jesus’  own  beliefs  and  actions,  so  anyone  who  wanted  to  learn  how  to 


24  This  account  of  the  Spirit  owes  much  to  Schleiermacher’s  The  Christian  Faith, 
especially  §§121-126.  Unlike  Schleiermacher,  however,  my  account  would  put  greater  weight 
on  the  disciples’  learning  from  the  risen  Christ,  which  would  simultaneously  put  greater 
weight  on  Jesus’  ascension. 

25  To  dispel  a  rather  obvious  objection,  the  account  I  am  defending  does  not  require 
that  followers  of  Christ  be  perfect  in  order  for  Christ’s  Spirit  to  be  mediated  through  them. 
This  is  the  case,  first,  because  there  is  a  crucial  difference  between  internalizing  Christ’s 
norms  and  living  up  to  them,  and  second,  because  one  can  mediate  a  set  of  norms  even  if  one 
has  not  mastered  all  of  them. 
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follow  him  had  to  wait  upon  his  judgments  in  order  to  know  whether  his 
or  her  beliefs  and  actions  were  correct.  This  was  not  something  that  the 
disciples  could  tell  themselves,  in  other  words.  To  see  why  this  is  the  case, 
imagine  that  a  friend  of  yours  has  just  invented  a  game  and  that  you  are 
trying  to  learn  how  to  play  it.  Until  you  have  got  the  hang  of  it,  the  only 
way  you  can  possibly  know  whether  you  are  doing  what  you  are  supposed 
to  is  if  your  friend  tells  you  that  you  are.  In  the  same  way,  the  disciples 
only  knew  they  were  doing  the  right  thing  when  Jesus  told  them  they  were, 
and  they  only  knew  they  had  got  the  hang  of  following  Jesus  when  Jesus 
recognized  them  as  having  the  hang  of  it.  As  with  the  disciples,  so  with 
those  who  come  after  them:  generally  speaking,  when  we  are  just  getting 
started,  we  only  know  we  are  following  Jesus  when  those  who  know  how 
to  follow  him  recognize  us  as  such.  Generally  speaking,  then,  there  can  be 
no  “private  Christianity”  (in  something  like  Wittgenstein’s  sense). 

I  thus  am  proposing  that  Christ’s  normative  Spirit  is  mediated  to  us 
by  those  in  whom  this  Spirit  is  already  dwelling,  and  that  this  mediation 
is  itself  a  process  of  submitting  one’s  beliefs  and  actions  to  those  whose 
judgments  have  been  recognized  as  authoritative  by  (those  whose  judg¬ 
ments  have  been  recognized  as  authoritative  by  .  .  .)  Christ.  With  this  bit 
of  pneumatology  on  board,  we  can  now  return  to  our  two  questions:  first, 
how  do  we  know  that  God  appropriates  our  act  of  baptism  as  God’s  own 
act,  and  second,  how  is  the  act  of  baptism  connected  with  regeneration? 
To  these  we  now  return. 


VI 

How  do  we  know  that  God  appropriates  our  act  of  baptism?  If  it  is  the 
case  that  those  in  whom  the  Spirit  dwells  are  those  who  have  learned  what 
it  means  to  go  on  in  the  same  way  as  Christ,  and  if  it  is  also  the  case  that 
God  appropriates  our  act  of  baptizing  when  and  only  when  it  goes  on  in 
the  same  way  as  Christ’s  recognition  of  the  first  disciples,  then  we  have  a 
general  idea  of  when  God  appropriates  our  act  of  baptizing.  There  may  be 
cases  where  we  are  unsure,  and  there  may  also  be  cases  where  our  judg- 
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ments  turn  out  to  be  incorrect,  but  our  uncertainty  and  our  error  them¬ 
selves  depend  upon  a  background  of  correct  judgments. 

This  brings  us  to  the  more  difficult  question:  how  is  baptism  connected 
with  regeneration,  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit,  and  so  forth?  We  have  al¬ 
ready  been  gathering  the  resources  for  an  answer:  we  have  argued  (a)  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  normative  Spirit  of  Christ’s  judgments,  the  Spirit  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  we  “go  on  in  the  same  way”  as  Christ,  (b)  that  this  Spirit 
is  mediated  to  us  through  a  process  wherein  we  submit  our  beliefs  and 
actions  to  the  judgments  of  those  whose  judgments  have  been  authorized 
by  ( .  .  .)  Christ,  and  (c)  that  this  Spirit  indwells  us  insofar  as  we  have  in¬ 
ternalized  the  norms  according  to  which  such  judgments  are  made.  I  now 
want  to  argue  (a)  that  baptism  is  the  act  whereby  those  who  know  how 
to  follow  Christ  explicitly  recognize  the  one  baptized  as  knowing  how  to 
follow  him,  too,  and  (b)  that  such  recognition  counts  as  an  answer  to  the 
present  question. 

To  see  how  this  could  be  the  case,  consider  first  some  claims  about  the 
connection  between  regeneration  and  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit.26  Start 
with  the  last  of  these:  if  being  filled  with  the  Spirit  is  roughly  equivalent  to 
having  God’s  law  written  on  our  hearts,  then  it  makes  good  sense  to  talk 
about  this  filling  in  terms  of  internalizing  the  norms  according  to  which 
Christ  makes  judgments— one  is  filled  with  the  Spirit  when  Jesus’  norms 
have  become  one’s  own.  This  is,  at  the  same  time,  regeneration,  “being 
born  from  above,”  and  so  forth:  to  be  regenerated  is  to  become  a  new  per¬ 
son,  and  to  become  a  new  person  is  to  cease  being  one’s  “old  self’;  when 
one  is  given  a  new  heart  upon  which  God’s  law  is  written,  one  has  indeed 
become  a  new  person— one  has  already  become  the  person  one  will  be.  It 
seems  to  me,  then,  that  regeneration  and  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  are 
roughly  equivalent. 

So  what  does  baptism  have  to  do  with  this?  On  the  view  proposed  here, 
baptism  is  understood  as  a  performative  utterance  whereby  God  makes  us 
God’s  children.  The  groundwork  is  finally  in  place  to  spell  out  how  this 
might  work:  we  have  already  explained  how  God  could  appropriate  bap¬ 
tism  as  God’s  own  act,  and  we  have  likewise  provided  an  account  of  what  it 
means  to  be  reborn  as  God’s  child.  In  order  to  justify  my  proposal,  we  now 


26  For  a  defense  of  these  claims,  see  “The  Mediation  of  Christ’s  Normative  Spirit.” 
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need  to  see  how  these  pieces  fit  together.  We  need  to  see,  that  is,  how  we 
become  God’s  children  when  God  pronounces  us  so  in  baptism. 

So  how  might  this  work?  If  it  is  the  case,  first,  that  to  be  born  from 
above  as  God’s  child  is  roughly  equivalent  to  having  God’s  law  written  on 
one’s  heart  by  the  Spirit,  and  if  it  is  the  case,  second,  that  the  Spirit  writes 
God’s  law  on  our  hearts  through  the  process  of  mutual  recognition  out¬ 
lined  above,  then  it  makes  sense  to  think  of  baptism  as  the  rite  by  which 
the  community  makes  this  recognition  explicit:  to  be  baptized  is  to  be  rec¬ 
ognized  as  knowing  how  to  follow  Christ  by  those  who  have  themselves 
been  recognized  by  ( . . .)  Christ  as  knowing  how  to  follow  him.  And  if  it  is 
further  the  case  that  the  community’s  act  of  recognition  is  appropriated  by 
God,  then  it  follows  that  God  is  recognizing  a  person  as  filled  with  Christ’s 
normative  Spirit,  which  is  to  say  that  God  is  recognizing  the  person  as 
born  from  above. 

But  how  would  God’s  recognition  of  someone  as  born  from  above  do 
anything?  Wouldn’t  this  simply  be  a  matter  of  God  acknowledging  that 
which  is  already  the  case  apart  from  such  recognition?  There  are  good 
reasons  for  holding  that  God’s  recognition  of  someone  as  God’s  child  in¬ 
deed  does  something.  Consider,  first,  a  rough  parallel.  Think  about  a 
police  cadet  who  has  gone  through  his  or  her  entire  training  program, 
has  passed  the  relevant  tests,  and  so  forth;  he  or  she  has  done  everything 
necessary  to  become  a  police  officer.  Now  think  about  the  ceremony  in 
which  this  cadet  is  officially  sworn  in  as  a  police  officer.  Even  though  the 
swearing-in  depends  upon  the  fact  that  the  cadet  is  ready  to  be  sworn  in, 
this  does  not  mean  that  the  swearing-in  does  not  do  anything.  Quite  the 
contrary:  we  would  usually  say  that  the  cadet  becomes  a  police  officer  at 
the  precise  moment  when  he  or  she  is  sworn  in  as  one.27  Hence,  while  the 

27  Note  that  the  “becoming”  in  question  can  be  explained  by  a  change  in  status  rather 
than  a  change  in  substance.  I  would  further  suggest  that  we  can  account  for  human  selfhood 
(and  mindedness)  itself  in  terms  of  social  status  rather  than  substance,  and  I  am  trying  to 
provide  a  parallel  account  of  our  being  regenerated.  For  comparable  accounts  of  human  self¬ 
hood  in  terms  of  social  status,  see  Robert  B.  Brandom  “Freedom  and  Constraint  by  Norms,” 
Hermeneutics  and  Praxis,  ed.  Robert  Hollinger  (Notre  Dame,  IN:  University  of  Notre  Dame 
Press,  1985),  pp.  173-91,  and  “The  Structure  of  Desire  and  Recognition:  Self-Consciousness 
and  Self-Constitution,”  Philosophy  and  Social  Criticism  33:1  (2007),  pp.  127-50,  Bjorn  Ram- 
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effectiveness  of  the  swearing-in  depends  upon  the  fact  that  it  is  done  in  the 
appropriate  circumstances,  the  swearing-in  nevertheless  does  something. 

I  am  proposing  that  we  can  think  of  something  comparable  happening  in 
baptism:  although  the  propriety  of  a  baptism  (or  confirmation28)  depends 
upon  the  fact  that  the  one  being  baptized  is  ready  for  it  (that  is,  that  he  or 
she  has  already  internalized  Christ’s  normative  Spirit),  this  does  not  entail 
that  baptism  itself  does  nothing.  On  the  contrary:  we  should  say  that  the 
one  being  baptized  becomes  a  child  of  God  when  God  declares  him  or  her 
to  be  so  in  baptism. 

Moreover,  it  would  appear  that  the  one  being  baptized  cannot  know 

that  he  or  she  has  been  born  from  above  unless  God  says  so.  To  see  why 

this  is  the  case,  consider  what  would  happen  if  my  sense  of  regenerateness 

(if  I  may  put  it  that  way)  depended  on  the  way  my  judgments  and  so  forth 

were  treated,  moment-by-moment,  by  those  who  are  filled  with  Christ’s 

normative  Spirit.  I  would  have  no  assurance  that  I  am  filled  with  Christ’s 

Spirit;  my  assurance  would  only  be  as  good  as  my  latest  being-treated-as. 

What  is  more,  being  filled  with  Christ’s  Spirit  is  not  a  matter  of  getting 

every  belief,  action,  and  judgment  right;  it  is  a  matter  of  carrying  on  the 

normative  Spirit  by  which  beliefs,  actions,  and  so  forth  are  judged.  So  the 

way  one’s  individual  beliefs,  actions,  and  judgments  are  treated  is  not  a 

sure  guide  to  whether  one  is  born  from  above,  since  someone  who  is  filled 

with  the  Spirit  could  still  make  numerous  errors.  Once  one’s  recognition 

has  been  made  explicit,  on  the  other  hand,  one’s  sense  of  regenerateness 

no  longer  depends  upon  moment-by-moment  treatment-as-correct— 

which  is,  I  think,  as  it  should  be.  In  the  end,  what  we  need  to  know  is  that 

God  recognizes  us  as  filled  with  Christ’s  Spirit,  and  I  have  been  claiming 

that  we  should  understand  baptism  as  precisely  this  recognition.29  If  those 

who  are  filled  with  the  Spirit  treat  me  as  if  I  am  filled  with  the  Spirit,  but 

the  Question  for  Which  Hegel’s  ‘Theory  of  Recognition’  is  the  Answer,”  European  Journal  of 
Philosophy  8  (2000),  155-172. 

28  The  ecumenical  consensus  is  that  “believers  baptism”  is  normative  for  all  baptism; 
this  being  the  case,  I  sometimes  talk  about  such  baptisms  as,  simply  “baptism.”  In  these 
cases,  whatever  I  say  about  “baptism”  could  equally  be  said  of  confirmation. 

29  Perhaps  it  is  worth  mentioning  the  way  this  account  deals  with  a  certain  problem, 
namely,  the  fact  that  Jesus  apparently  didn’t  make  a  big  deal  about  his  disciples  getting  bap¬ 
tized.  My  account  provides  a  ready  answer  to  this:  Jesus’  disciples  were  recognized  by  Jesus 
himself  as  being  filled  with  his  Spirit,  which  is  precisely  what  the  Christian  rite  of  baptism 
does. 
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I  have  never  been  explicitly  recognized  as  such,  then  I  am  still  liable  to 
doubt  whether  I  am  actually  born  from  above.  God  answers  these  wor¬ 
ries  in  baptism,  telling  us  explicitly  that  we  have  been  born  from  above 
and  that  we  are  God’s  own  children.  And  once  God  tells  us  that  this  is  our 
identity,  it  is  our  identity. 

If  we  see  the  matter  this  way,  we  can  understand  why  Scripture  some¬ 
times  talks  about  water-baptism  preceding  Spirit-baptism,  sometimes 
talks  about  Spirit-baptism  preceding  water-baptism,  and  sometimes  talks 
about  them  as  simultaneous.  On  the  view  I  am  defending,  there  is  an  im¬ 
portant  perspectival  difference  between  the  ones  baptizing  and  the  one 
being  baptized.  From  one  point  of  view,  the  act  of  baptism  recognizes 
something  that  is  already  the  case,  namely,  the  fact  that  the  one  being  bap¬ 
tized  has  already  been  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  whereas  from  another 
point  of  view,  baptism  confers  the  Spirit.  Recall  that  the  disciples  could 
not  know  they  had  the  hang  of  Jesus’  normative  judgments  until  Jesus  told 
them  they  had;  there  is,  accordingly,  a  perspectival  difference  between  the 
one  who  recognizes  (in  this  case,  Jesus)  and  those  being  recognized  (the 
disciples).  Jesus  can  see  that  the  disciples  have  learned  what  it  means  to 
follow  him,  since  Jesus  already  knows  what  this  means.  The  disciples,  on 
the  other  hand,  cannot  see  that  this  is  the  case  until  Jesus  himself  makes 
it  plain  to  them,  because  “x  knows  how  to  follow  Jesus”  is  not  a  judgment 
they  are  yet  competent  to  make.  It  is  something  they  must  be  told  by 
someone  who  is  competent,  and  in  the  disciples’  case,  Jesus  is  the  only 
one  qualified  to  make  such  a  judgment.  I  am  proposing  that  the  same 
perspectival  difference  characterizes  all  such  recognition,  which  would  ex¬ 
plain  why  Scripture  sometimes  talks  as  if  baptism  confers  the  Spirit,  and 
sometimes  as  if  baptism  merely  affirms  the  Spirit’s  already-existent  work. 
From  the  perspective  of  the  baptizing  community,  the  one  being  baptized 
is  already  born  again,  whereas  the  one  being  baptized  cannot  know  that 
this  is  the  case  until  he  or  she  is  recognized  as  such  by  those  who  know 
what  it  means. 

This  view  also  explains  why  baptism  is  a  sufficient,  but  not  necessary, 
condition  of  one’s  becoming  God’s  child.30  While  it  is  the  case  that  in  bap- 


30  A  slightly  regimented  version  of  my  claim  would  go  like  this:  if  one  is  properly 
baptized,  then  one  is  God’s  child.  Since  I  am  not  claiming  that  one  is  God’s  child  if  and  only  if 
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tism  God  declares  that  someone  is  born  from  above,  it  does  not  follow 
that  those  who  are  not  baptized  are  not  born  from  above.  To  see  why  this 
is  the  case,  consider  again  our  police  cadet.  This  time,  suppose  he  or  she 
somehow  failed  to  show  up  for  the  swearing-in  ceremony— suppose  he  or 
she  were  sick— but  no  one  noticed  this  fact.  He  or  she  would  go  on  just  like 
all  the  other  cadets  who  had  been  sworn  in,  the  only  exception  being  the 
swearing-in  itself.  Everyone  would  recognize  this  person  as  a  police  of¬ 
ficer,  and  they  would  be  right  to  do  so.  And  even  if  they  discovered,  years 
later,  that  he  or  she  had  missed  the  swearing-in  ceremony,  they  would  not 
conclude  that  he  or  she  was  not  really  a  police  officer.  So  while  it  is  the 
case  that  those  who  are  sworn  in  thereby  become  police  officers,  it  does 
not  follow  that  those  who  are  not  sworn  in  are  not.  I  am  claiming  that  as 
with  police  officers,  so  with  God’s  children:  while  it  is  the  case  that  those 
who  are  properly  baptized  are  God’s  children,  it  does  not  follow  that  those 
who  are  not  properly  baptized  are  not.  We  should  note,  though,  that  while 
the  un-sworn-in  police  officer  is  indeed  a  police  officer,  he  or  she  may  be 
more  liable  to  doubting  this  fact— especially  if,  say,  an  Accuser  relentlessly 
tried  to  plant  doubts  in  his  or  her  head.  Moreover,  the  very  possibility  of 
un-sworn-in  police  officers  appears  to  depend  upon  the  vast  prevalence  of 
sworn-in  police  officers— the  abnormal  officer’s  status  as  an  officer  seems 
to  be  parasitic,  in  other  words,  upon  the  normal,  sworn-in  officer’s  status.31 
I  would  argue  that  the  parallel  is  true  of  baptism. 

In  sum,  then,  I  am  proposing  that  baptism  is  the  rite  by  which  God 
explicitly  recognizes  someone  as  knowing  how  to  follow  Christ,  and  I  am 
proposing  that  this  recognition  is  sufficient,  though  not  necessaiy,  to  make 
one  God’s  child. 


VII 

With  this  account  on  board,  we  can  now  return  to  some  of  the  concerns 

with  which  we  began.  In  order  to  clarify  this  proposal’s  relationship  to 

BEM’s  criteria  for  baptism,  it  will  be  helpful  if  we  turn  first  to  the  question 

of  substance  metaphysics.  Substance-talk  has  so  far  been  conspicuous 

one  is  properly  baptized,  neither  am  I  committed  to  the  claim  that  if  one  is  not  baptized,  then 
one  is  not  God’s  child.  More  regimented  still:  “x  then  y"  does  not  entail  “~x  then  ~y" 

31  Or,  to  take  a  biblical  example,  Paul’s  abnormal  apostleship  only  makes  sense 
against  the  background  of  normal  apostleship. 
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in  its  absence,  but  not  because  such  talk  has  been  rejected.  The  strategy 
pursued  here  is  to  explain  ontological  effects  (regeneration,  participation 
in  Christ,  and  so  forth)  in  terms  of  intersubjective  recognition,  but  this 
should  not  be  confused  with  a  rejection  of  ontology.  Consider  a  parallel: 
on  my  view,  human  selfhood  should  be  understood  in  terms  of  the  recog- 
nitive  processes  I  have  been  discussing:  to  have  a  mind,  for  instance,  or  to 
count  as  a  person,  is  to  be  explained  not  in  terms  of  possessing  a  certain 
kind  of  “stuff,”  but  primarily  in  terms  of  one’s  being  properly  accorded  a 
certain  status. 32  I  am  arguing  for  a  comparable  account  of  the  ontological 
effects  of  baptism. 

There  are  at  least  two  benefits  to  this  strategy.  First,  it  avoids  one  of 
the  key  problems  facing  the  opposite  strategy,  according  to  which  inter¬ 
subjective  recognition  is  to  be  explained  on  the  basis  of  ontology  (i.e.,  “we 
should  recognize  someone  as  ‘one  of  us’  if  and  only  if  he  or  she  has  un¬ 
dergone  substantial  change”).  The  problem  with  this  strategy  is  that  in 
trying  to  explain  the  correctness  of  intersubjective  recognition  in  terms  of 
an  explanatory  primitive  that  must  therefore  be  prior  to  inter  subjectivity, 
we  make  ontological  change  appear  radically  “private”  and  we  open  the 
door  to  a  soul-poisoning  skepticism  about  whether  one  has  really  been 
changed.  By  taking  ontology  as  explanatorily  basic,  we  leave  ourselves 
empty-handed  to  address  these  doubts,  since  (a)  we  could  allay  these 
doubts  only  if  we  knew  that  our  substance  had  in  fact  changed,  (b)  “my 
substance  has  changed”  is  a  judgment  about  which  we  could  be  in  error, 
and  (c)  we  have  no  reason  to  think  that,  on  this  account,  there  is  any  con¬ 
nection  between  our  judgments  and  that  which  we  are  trying  to  judge.  The 
present  strategy  avoids  this  problem.  A  second  benefit  is  vital  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  project:  given  that  ontological  effects  are  an  explanatory  latecomer,  so 
to  speak,  it  follows  that  one’s  decision  about  whether  to  affirm  substance 
metaphysics  is  late-coming,  too— which  means  that  substance-affirmers 
and  substance-deniers  should  both  be  able  to  accept  everything  that  has 
been  said  up  to  this  point.  Substance-affirmers  can  take  a  further  step, 
using  this  account  to  get  an  explanatory  grip  on  the  substantial  effects  of 

32  For  examples  of  this  view,  see  the  references  in  note  27.  The  fact  that  it  is  a  status 
which  must  be  properly  accorded  indicates  that  it  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  can  be  done  cor¬ 
rectly  or  incorrectly.  This  entails  that  there  is  a  sense  in  which  such  recognition  is  objective, 
which  entails,  further,  that  there  is  something  “real”  about  it. 
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baptism,  while  substance-deniers  can  stop  short  of  this  step.  The  proposal 
itself  is  open  to  either  approach. 

With  this  in  mind,  we  turn  to  BEM’s  criteria:  baptism,  claims  BEM, 
must  be  understood  as  participation  in  Christ,  as  a  cleansing  from  sin,  as 
the  bestowal  of  the  Spirit,  as  incorporation  into  the  Body  of  Christ,  and  as 
a  sign  of  the  Kingdom.  To  say  everything  at  once,  we  have  argued  for  an 
account  according  to  which  “incorporation  into  the  Body  of  Christ,”  that  is, 
one’s  recognition  as  going  on  in  the  same  way  as  others  who  have  been  rec¬ 
ognized  as  following  Christ,  provides  us  with  the  key  to  understanding  the 
way  in  which  (a)  Christ’s  normative  Spirit  is  mediated  to  us  (“bestowal  of 
the  Spirit”),  (b)  we  mediate  Christ’s  Spirit  to  others  and  are  freed  from  the 
norms  to  which  we  used  to  be  bound  (“participation  in  Christ”),  (c)  we  no 
longer  identify  with  the  norms  according  to  which  we  used  to  believe  &  act 
(“cleansing  from  sin”),  and  (d)  we  are  thereby  already  being  transformed 
into  the  image  of  Christ  (“sign  of  the  Kingdom”).  Our  proposal  upholds 
each  of  these  aspects  of  baptism,  which  means  that  it  upholds  that  which 
many  sacramentalists  see  as  essential. 

With  respect  to  Barth’s  criteria,  it  should  be  clear  that  our  proposal 
upholds  the  integrity  of  human  agency,  since  almost  all  of  the  explanatory 
work  has  been  done  in  terms  of  human  social  practices.  More  contro¬ 
versial,  perhaps,  is  the  question  of  whether  this  proposal  does  justice  to 
Barth’s  other  criterion,  namely,  that  the  possibility  of  our  transformation 
rests  with  God  alone.  To  understand  our  response  to  this  question,  it  is 
important  to  recall  the  fundamentally  intersubjective  process  by  which  we 
learn  how  to  go  on  in  the  same  way  as  Christ,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  this 
process  stretches  back  to  Christ  himself.  If  it  is  the  case  that  Christ’s  origi¬ 
nal  disciples  depended  wholly  upon  him  in  order  to  learn  how  to  follow 
him,  and  if  it  is  further  the  case  that  later  followers  stand  in  a  similarly  de¬ 
pendent  relationship  to  those  who  precede  them,  then  it  follows  that  each 
of  us  stands  in  a  chain  of  dependence  upon  Christ.  Hence,  our  proposal 
insists  that  apart  from  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  and  the  mediation  of  the 
Spirit,  we  could  not  be  transformed  into  God’s  children.  This  is  a  possibil¬ 
ity,  in  other  words,  that  rests  in  God  alone.  We  can  thus  reasonably  claim 
to  have  done  justice  to  both  of  Barth’s  concerns. 
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IX 

So  far,  so  good.  Before  concluding,  we  need  to  deal  with  one  further  issue, 
namely,  the  division  between  those  who  affirm  infant  baptism  and  those 
who  reject  this  practice.  In  terms  of  the  present  proposal,  it  is  important 
to  draw  a  distinction  between  two  kinds  of  recognition:  recognition  as  a 
fellow  recognizer,  and  recognition  as  one  of  us  (but  not  a  fellow  recogniz¬ 
er).  To  understand  the  distinction,  consider  a  simple  example:  I  am  told 
that,  before  leaving  the  bush  and  heading  out  into  the  open,  a  vervet  mon¬ 
key  will  make  a  distinct  grunting  sound,  and  the  monkey  will  proceed  only 
if  another  monkey  responds  with  a  similar  grunt.33  Researchers  interpret 
this  behavior  as  a  safety  precaution:  the  monkey  wants  to  make  sure  that 
others  are  looking  out  for  him  or  her.  Now  suppose  that  a  baby  monkey 
is  among  their  ranks,  and  suppose  further  that  one  of  the  adult  monkeys 
gives  the  “are  you  looking  out  for  me?”  grunt.  If  the  adult  monkey’s  grunt 
is  echoed  only  by  the  baby  monkey,  we  would  not  be  surprised  if  the  adult 
monkey  stays  in  the  bush— we  would  not  be  surprised,  since  we  hypoth¬ 
esize  that  if  we  were  in  the  adult  monkey’s  position,  we  would  not  recog¬ 
nize  the  baby  monkey’s  judgment  in  such  matters.  We  would  wait  to  hear 
a  grunt  from  a  monkey  whose  judgments  we  trust.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  would  also  expect  the  adult  monkeys  to  look  out  for  the  baby  monkey 
if  he  or  she  wandered  out  from  the  bush,  since  we  hypothesize  that  they 
recognize  him  or  her  as  one  of  them,  and  we  would  expect  them  to  teach 
the  baby  monkey  how  to  use  grunt-signals  appropriately. 

This  example  thus  illustrates  an  important  distinction  between  being 
recognized  as  a  fellow  recognizer  (one  whose  judgments  one  recognizes) 
and  being  recognized  as  one  of  us  (but  not  yet  a  recognizer).  We  can  apply 
a  similar  distinction  to  infant  and  believers’  baptism  (and  their  counter¬ 
parts,  “baby  dedication”  and  confirmation):  the  baptism  of  an  infant  rec¬ 
ognizes  him  or  her  as  one  of  us  (but  not  yet  as  a  fellow  recognizer),  where¬ 
as  the  baptism  of  a  “believer”  recognizes  him  or  her  as  a  fellow  recognizer. 
When  a  congregation  baptizes  an  infant,  it  recognizes  the  child  as  “one  of 
us”  and  thus  commits  itself  to  look  out  for  him  or  her,  to  teach  him  or  her 
how  to  follow  Christ,  and  so  on.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a  congregation 

33  I  borrow  the  example— to  different  effect— from  Dennett,  The  Intentional  Stance, 

272ft. 
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baptizes  an  adult,  it  recognizes  him  or  her  as  knowing  how  to  go  on  in  the 
same  way  as  others  who  have  been  recognized  as  such— it  recognizes  him 
or  her,  that  is,  as  a  fellow  recognizer.  To  be  sure,  much  more  needs  to  be 
said  on  these  points,  but  it  should  be  apparent  that  the  present  proposal 
works  at  least  as  well  as  the  usual  “baptism  at  different  stages  of  disciple- 
ship”  approach,  and  it  provides  additional  resources  by  which  to  overcome 
the  division  between  sacramentalists  and  non-sacramentalists. 

X 

Let  me  conclude  by  highlighting  some  of  this  account’s  virtues.  Baptism,  I 
have  claimed,  is  a  performative  utterance  in  which  God  recognizes  some¬ 
one  as  God’s  child,  born  from  above,  filled  with  Christ’s  Spirit.  This  undoes 
one  of  the  usual  problems  in  baptismal  theology,  namely,  the  problem  of 
how  a  visible  sign  is  related  to  God’s  (“invisible”)  work.  If  we  understand 
that  the  job  of  some  signs  is  to  make  something  happen  (rather  than  sim¬ 
ply  to  describe  what  is  already  the  case),  and  if  baptism  is  one  of  these 
“performative  signs,”  then  we  do  not  have  to  solve  the  problem  of  how  the 
sign  is  related  to  that  which  it  signifies,  namely,  God’s  work.  The  sign  is  it¬ 
self  God’s  act  of  recognizing  us  as  God’s  children.  I  have  also  claimed  that 
being  filled  with  Christ’s  Spirit  is  a  matter  of  submitting  oneself  to  Christ’s 
normative  assessment  of  one’s  beliefs  and  actions  until  one  internalizes 
these  norms,  and  that  baptism  is  the  rite  in  which  those  whom  Christ  has 
recognized  as  filled  with  his  Spirit  in  turn  recognize  others  as  filled  with 
the  same  Spirit.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  baptizing  community,  the 
one  being  baptized  is  already  reborn  as  God’s  child,  yet  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  one  being  baptized,  baptism  establishes  his  or  her  identity  as 
God’s  child.  Hence,  it  is  not  hard  to  see  why  the  New  Testament  some¬ 
times  sees  Spirit-baptism  following  water-baptism,  sometimes  water-bap¬ 
tism  following  Spirit-baptism,  and  sometimes  sees  the  two  as  simultane¬ 
ous.  Finally,  the  relationship  between  God’s  activity  in  baptism  and  ours 
is  pretty  straightforward,  and  it  depends  upon  the  presence  of  God’s  Spirit 
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in  the  church:  God  appropriates  our  act  of  recognition  as  God’s  own,  and 
we  know  that  this  is  the  case  insofar  as  the  Spirit  bears  witness  to  it. 

The  most  important  virtue  of  this  account,  however,  is  that  it  opens  up 
new  possibilities  for  mutual  recognition  among  churches.  If  we  can  over¬ 
come  the  divisions  between  “sacramentalists”  and  “non-sacramentalists,” 
between  “substance-affirmers”  and  “substance-deniers,”  and  between  “in¬ 
fant-baptists”  and  “believer-baptists,”  we  will  have  overcome  some  of  the 
principal  obstacles  standing  in  the  way  of  such  recognition.  I  hope  that 
this  paper  provides  some  resources  toward  this  end. 
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Liturgy,  Baptism,  Catechism 

LANCE  J.  PEELER 

Hector’s  paper  presents  us  with  an  excellent  proposal:  that  God  appropri¬ 
ates  baptism  as  God’s  speech,  naming  the  person  baptized  as  God’s  child. 
This  is  sufficient  to  make  that  person  God’s  child,  although  baptism  is  not 
necessary  for  that  to  occur.  While  an  excellent  beginning,  I  would  like  to 
add  some  things  to  the  idea  of  speech  as  an  effective  act,  as  well  as  to  think 
further  about  knowing  when  baptism  is  done  in  the  correct  way,  and  also 
to  bring  focus  to  the  contributions  of  the  catechumenate. 

The  idea  that  language  actually  does  something  is  not  a  new  idea.  The 
sacramental  theology  professor  Louis-Marie  Chauvet  addresses  the  issue 
at  length  in  his  books  The  Sacraments:  The  Word  of  God  at  the  Mercy  of 
the  Body  and  in  Symbol  and  Sacrament:  A  Sacramental  Reinterpreta¬ 
tion  of  Christian  Existence.  Focusing  on  the  former  solely  for  space  con¬ 
cerns,  Chauvet,  like  Hector,  maintains  that  language  indeed  does  some¬ 
thing— namely,  it  mediates  between  reality,  the  person  speaking,  and  the 
person  listening.  It  is  not  merely  an  instrument  of  communication,  even 
as  in  the  baptismal  ceremony,  as  Hector  has  established,  the  point  is  not 
merely  to  proclaim  to  others  that  the  baptizand  is  a  believer,  but  rather,  to 
establish  that  person  as  God’s  child.  An  instrument  is  a  construct,  a  tool 
which  is  used  for  other  purposes.  Chauvet,  however,  spends  some  time 
demonstrating  that  language  is  not  merely  instrumental,  like  a  hoe  or  a 
wheel.  No  humans  exist  without  some  form  of  language,  and  none  has 
ever  been  observed  in  that  state.  Language  is  thus  part  of  the  milieu  in 
which  humans  exist,  and  as  such  is  part  of  the  way  in  which  they  relate  to 
their  reality. 

However,  language  not  only  helps  to  relate  reality  to  an  individual,  but 
also  relates  that  individual  to  reality.  Without  the  defining  of  individual¬ 
ity  given  by  language,  a  person  cannot  recognize  the  symbolic  language  of 
the  culture  she  inhabits.  Chauvet  draws  on  the  famous  theory  of  Jacques 
Lacan,  in  which  a  baby  cannot  know  itself  as  an  entity  unless  it  is  named, 
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and  subsequently  personal  pronouns  are  used  to  identify  the  baby  as  a  par¬ 
ticular  being.  This  process  is  helpful  both  for  the  baby  to  understand  its 
being-ness,  and  for  others  to  appreciate  the  baby’s  identity.  This  defined 
identity,  rising  from  the  milieu  of  the  parents’  cultural  language,  thereby 
also  brings  the  baby  into  the  symbolic  reality  of  that  culture.1  In  our  pres¬ 
ent  discussion,  baptism  defines  the  baptizand  for  others  and  for  herself 
as  a  member  of  the  culture  known  as  “Christianity,”  bringing  that  person 
fully  into  the  symbolic  language  of  the  culture— while  simultaneously  de¬ 
fining  for  the  baptizand  and  for  others  his  identity  as  a  child  of  God. 

Further,  Chauvet  is  helpful  for  reflecting,  as  Hector  directed  us,  on  the 
idea  of  “the  Spirit  being  mediated  through  the  norms  that  Christ  taught 
his  disciples”.  Considering  the  view  that  those  norms  were  taught  to  the 
disciples’  followers,  and  then  to  those  followers’  followers— which  we  take 
to  mean  apostolic  succession— what  we  describe  is  the  formation  of  the 
Church,  along  with  the  Scriptures,  the  liturgical  practices  and  documents, 
and  all  that  has  shaped  the  Church  as  we  know  it  today.  Chauvet  describes 
the  relationship  of  the  sacraments  and  the  Church  using  the  following  dia¬ 
gram: 


Jesus  Christ 


S= Sacrament 


Without  describing  all  the  intricacies  of  this  diagram,  for  us  the  important 
issues  arise  in  dealing  with  Sacrament.  The  Sacraments,  as  seen  in  this 

i  Louis-Marie  Chauvet,  The  Scici'ciments:  The  Word  of  God  at  the  Mercy  of  the 
Body  (Collegeville,  Minn.:  Liturgical  Press,  2001),  3-11. 
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diagram,  include  all  the  church’s  celebrations  (which  are  sacramental  in 
nature),  and  thereby  relate  with  Scripture  and  ethical  living  to  build  faith. 
He  maintains  that  it  is  not  indicating  that  there  is  no  salvation  outside 
the  church;  rather,  that  outside  the  church  is  no  recognized  salvation.2 
Chauvet,  writing  as  a  Roman  Catholic,  describes  the  church  as  preceding 
individual  Christians  rather  than  vice  versa,  something  which  my  own 
Baptist  forbears  would  probably  excommunicate  me  for  even  saying.  But, 
in  considering  what  Hector  has  said  regarding  Christ’s  Spirit  being  medi¬ 
ated  by  those  in  whom  the  Spirit  is  already  dwelling  (who  are  the  Church), 
in  some  sense  it  is  correct.  Without  those  who  have  been  recognized  as 
Christians  by  others  recognized  as  Christians  and  so  on,  there  would  be 
no  witness  to  the  normative  Spirit  of  Christ.  It  is  by  those  already  in  the 
Church  universal  that  others  are  recognized  as  having  this  normative  Spir¬ 
it— and  thus,  those  outside  this  norm  are  not  so  recognized. 

So  if  baptism  is  God’s  speech,  as  Hector  has  shown;  and  speech  is  me¬ 
diatorial,  not  just  instrumental,  as  Chauvet  has  shown;  then  baptism,  as  a 
sacrament,  mediates  the  baptizand  to  the  fullness  of  life  in  Christ.  How¬ 
ever,  Chauvet  and  Hector  have  also  both  demonstrated  that  it  is  not  the 
only  way  to  become  God’s  child— but  it  is  the  way  in  which  those  who  are 
recognized  as  following  Christ’s  Spirit  likewise  recognize  others  as  follow¬ 
ing  that  same  Spirit. 

As  to  determining  whether  the  baptism  is  done  in  the  correct  way,  we 
are  right  to  look  to  those  who  are  filled  with  Christ’s  Spirit  to  determine  if 
it  is  correct,  and  thereby  if  God  does  appropriate  this  speech-act  for  God’s 
own.  However,  the  rites  of  baptism  have  proven  to  be  major  points  of  con¬ 
tention  among  the  Christian  denominations,  as  well  as  within  individual 
denominations  themselves.  The  many  books  discussing  the  merits  of  in¬ 
fant  versus  believers’  baptism  are  one  indication  of  this  disagreement;  or 
the  consternation  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  caused  by  the  updating  of  the 
rites  in  the  1979  prayer  book,  is  another.  The  Lima  document  Baptism , 
Eucharist  and  Ministry,  produced  by  the  World  Council  of  Churches  in 
1982,  took  steps  towards  a  unified  view  of  baptism,  with  the  main  foci  of 
baptism  agreed  upon  being  participation  in  Christ’s  death  and  resurrec¬ 
tion;  conversion,  pardoning  and  cleansing;  the  gift  of  the  Spirit;  incorpo- 


2 


Ibid.,  29-33. 
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ration  into  the  Body  of  Christ;  and  baptism  as  the  sign  of  the  kingdom. 
However,  even  these  five  meanings  of  baptism  have  proven  somewhat 
controversial,  discussed  in  the  many  volumes  of  official  church  responses 
to  the  document,  as  well  as  in  the  many  more  individual  articles  produced 
by  scholars,  pastors,  and  laypeople.3 

In  Hector’s  paper,  we  began  with  Christ  initiating  baptism  (both 
through  his  own  baptism  as  well  as  through  his  command  to  baptize  oth¬ 
ers),  and  move  through  his  disciples  to  their  followers  and  on  throughout 
history.  For  many  years,  part  of  the  modern  liturgical  movement  was  the 
idea  that  seeking  the  earliest  texts  would  reveal  the  proper  ways  of  do¬ 
ing  things.  Scholars  such  as  Paul  Bradshaw  have  critiqued  this  idea,  not¬ 
ing  the  great  diversity  of  rites  in  the  various  Christian  communities  which 
arose  quite  quickly  as  the  Church  developed.4  Herein  lies  a  question  for 
the  paper  at  hand:  if  such  diversity  arose  so  quickly,  how  can  we  know 
that  things  are  done  “in  the  correct  manner,”  and  thus  are  appropriated 
by  God?  We  would  not  presume  to  say  that  a  certain  community  did  not 
have  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  they  were  all  taught  by  the  apostles  (or  their  fol¬ 
lowers,  or  their  followers...),  and  subsequently  recognized  as  doing  things 
in  the  correct  manner.  Is  “doing  baptism  correctly”  something  which  can 
take  many  different  forms?  Today,  when  baptisms  look  and  function  very 
differently  in  a  Southern  Baptist  church  than  in  a  Presbyterian  one,  can  we 
say  that  one  is  being  performed  correctly  and  the  other  not?5 

One  thing  which  Hector  has  not  taken  into  account  is  the  catechume- 
nate.  The  practice  of  intense  instruction  before  baptism  is  one  that  arose 
quite  early  in  the  church’s  history,  possibly  by  the  third  century  as  noted 
in  the  Apostolic  Tradition,  and  definitely  by  the  fourth.6  Even  the  early 
document  The  Didache ,  or  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  is  considered 


3  Baptism,  Eucharist,  and  Ministry,  Faith  and  Order  Paper;  No.  ill  (Geneva:  World 
Council  of  Churches,  1982),  2-3. 

4  Notably  in  Paul  F.  Bradshaw,  The  Search  for  the  Origins  of  Christian  Worship: 
Sources  and  Methods  for  the  Study  of  Early  Liturgy,  2nd  ed.  (New  York:  Oxford  University 
Press,  2002). 

5  While  both  function  to  initiate  the  baptizand  into  the  fellowship  of  the  church,  one 
is  a  public  profession  of  faith  while  the  other  is  a  promise  of  God’s  divine  providence. 

6  Paul  F.  Bradshaw  and  others,  The  Apostolic  Tradition:  A  Commentary,  Herme- 
neia:  A  Critical  and  Historical  Commentary  on  the  Bible  (Minneapolis,  MN:  Fortress  Press, 
2002),  102-104. 
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to  contain  in  its  first  section,  “The  Two  Ways,”  an  early  catechesis,  a  possi¬ 
bly  appropriated  Jewish  one.7  As  the  second  half  of  the  Didache  begins,  it 
says,  “Concerning  baptism,  baptize  thus:  Having  first  rehearsed  all  these 
things  [which  are  in  ‘The  Two  Ways’],  ‘baptize....’”8  It  was  during  this  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  catechumenate  that  the  teachers  brought  the  catechumens  into 
the  “right  way,”  much  as  our  aforementioned  police  academy  graduates 
have  gone  through  their  own  training.  Like  those  cadets  who  miss  the 
swearing-in  ceremony,  if  catechumens  died  before  their  water  baptism, 
they  were  not  excluded  from  being  part  of  the  church;  rather,  they  were 
said  to  have  been  baptized  anyway— in  the  baptism  of  blood.9  While  many 
churches  today  have  eschewed  the  catechumenate,  others  are  reviving  it, 
whether  in  the  form  of  the  R.C.I.A.,  or  simply  the  Baptist  minister  coun¬ 
seling  possible  baptizands  for  several  weeks  before  their  baptism.  If  those 
being  baptized  are  understood  to  be  going  on  in  the  same  way  as  Christ’s 
teachings,  the  catechumenate  seems  like  one  of  the  best  ways  to  ensure 
that  this  is  the  case. 

Returning  then  to  the  question  of  the  differences  in  baptismal  cere¬ 
monies,  perhaps  the  approach  of  scholars  such  as  Gordon  Lathrop  would 
be  illuminating.  Lathrop  maintains  that  the  proper  thinking  of  baptism, 
based  on  the  extant  liturgies,  includes  not  only  the  baptismal  act  itself, 
but  also  the  pre-baptismal  catechesis  and  the  post-baptismal  Eucharist. 
He  draws  a  parallel  with  baptism  and  catechesis  to  baptism  in  the  triune 
name,  which  is  the  name  on  which  the  catechetical  teaching  is  based.  So, 
if  the  teaching  is  reiterated  at  the  culmination  of  the  baptismal  ceremony, 
all  the  variations  in  that  ceremony  are  best  seen  as  variations  on  this  main 
pairing— catechesis  followed  by  baptism  (or,  possibly,  catechesis  occur¬ 
ring  during  the  baptism  ceremony  with  the  triune  name,  recitations  of  the 
creed,  etc.).10 

7  It  is  at  least  an  early  second  century  document,  although  some  have  argued  for 
its  first  century  authorship.  See  for  example,  The  Apostolic  Fathers,  2  vols.,  Loeb  Classi¬ 
cal  Library  ;  24-25  (Cambridge,  Mass.:  Harvard  University  Press,  1959),  305-307;  and  Cyril 
Charles  Richardson,  Early  Christian  Fathers  (Philadelphia:  Westminster  Press,  1953),  114- 
117,  and  many  other  books  and  articles. 

8  The  Apostolic  Fathers,  318-321. 

9  Bradshaw  and  others,  The  Apostolic  Tradition  102. 

10  Gordon  Lathrop,  Holy  Things:  A  Liturgical  Theology,  paperback  ed.  (Minneapo¬ 
lis:  Fortress  Press,  1998),  66-67. 
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By  seeing  Chauvet’s  ideas  on  the  nature  of  speech  and  the  way  sacra¬ 
ments  relate  to  individuals,  by  seeing  how  some  view  the  features  of  the 
“correct  way  of  baptism,”  and  by  examining  the  relationship  of  the  cate- 
chumenate  to  baptism,  we  can  perceive  that  Hector  is  correct  in  maintain¬ 
ing  that  those  who  are  already  filled  by  the  Holy  Spirit  are  good  mediators 
to  determine  those  who  newly  are  so  filled.  Time  precludes  further  inves¬ 
tigation  into  Hector’s  thesis,  but  the  work  of  Alexander  Schmemann  also 
would  be  especially  helpful,  for  his  lengthy  discussions  of  signs  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  participate  in  what  they  are  signifying  could  further 
bolster  Hector’s  claims.11  If  the  idea  lex  orandi,  lex  credendi  is  to  be  taken 
seriously,  then  Hector’s  thesis  is  an  important  one  to  consider,  as  it  has 
implications  not  only  for  the  practice  of  baptism  itself,  but  also,  thereby, 
for  the  life  and  beliefs  of  the  church  throughout  its  existence. 


li  For  example,  in  Alexander  Schmemann,  Introduction  to  Liturgical  Theology,  3rd 
ed.  (Crestwood,  N.Y.:  St.  Vladimir’s  Seminary  Press,  1986);  in  The  Eucharist— Sacrament  of 
the  Kingdom  (Crestwood,  N.Y.:  St.  Vladimir’s  Seminary  Press,  1988);  and  especially  in  Of 
Water  and  the  Spirit:  A  Liturgical  Study  of  Baptism  (Crestwood,  N.Y.:  St.  Vladimir’s  Semi¬ 
nary  Press,  1974). 
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The  Baptism  of  Augustine 


SHERYL  OVERMYER 

Since  1863  -  or  thereabouts  -  Augustine’s  Confessions  has  been  read  as  a 
conversion  story  whose  climaxes  are  a  series  of  formative  mystical  expe¬ 
riences.1  By  this  reading,  these  radically  personal,  privatized  contempla¬ 
tive  ascents  offer  an  interpretive  framework  for  truly  religious  experience. 
Moreover,  such  experiences  are  initially  open  to  Augustine  by  way  of  phi¬ 
losophy.  Later  on  in  the  story  they  are  baptized.  Thus  the  gradual  integra¬ 
tion  of  Augustine’s  self  involves  a  more  or  less  happy  synthesis  between 
Platonic  and  Christian  thought.  Some  readings  go  further  in  suggesting 
that  Platonic  and  Christian  elements  are  superfluous  to  the  mystical  ex¬ 
periences,  which  are  in  themselves  instances  of  a  universal  human  phe¬ 
nomenon.2  Now,  among  other  things,  this  common  reading  obscures  the 
importance  of  baptism  of  Augustine  in  Augustine.  Re-reading  the  Confes¬ 
sions  with  an  eye  toward  this  sacrament  shows  that  insights  of  Augustine 
are  consonant  with  Kevin  Hector’s.  Augustine’s  narrative  also  helps  high¬ 
light  a  few  points  on  which  I  wish  Hector  said  more. 

What’s  Augustine’s  story?  In  Book  Seven,  his  Platonic  ascent  en¬ 
abled  by  God  is  frustrated  by  his  own  weakness.3  He  writes:  “Accordingly 
I  looked  for  a  way  to  gain  the  strength  I  needed  to  enjoy  you,  but  I  did  not 
find  it  until  I  embraced  the  mediator  between  God  and  humankind,  the 
man  Christ  Jesus.”4  So  he  turns  to  Scripture,  the  fruit  of  which  is  baptism. 
Here  contemplation  is  linked  with  Christian  confession,  which  is  linked 
with  Christian  conversion.  These  “pre-Christian”  mystical  experiences  are 

1  John  Peter  Kenney,  Mysticism  of  Saint  Augustine:  rereading  the  confessions 
(New  York,  NY:  Routledge,  2005),  2.  Kenney  focuses  on  the  relationship  of  mystical  experi¬ 
ence  to  ancient  Platonism.  To  clarity  my  debts  and  relation  to  Kenney’s  work:  I  will  elaborate 
a  connection  Kenney’s  study  makes  possible  by  linking  his  rereading  of  the  Confessions  with 
what  I  take  to  be  the  underappreciated  role  of  baptism  of  Augustine. 

2  Cf.  Gerald  Bonner  in  F.  Van  Fleteren  editor,  Augustine:  Mystic  and  Mystagogue 
(New  York:  Peter  Lang,  1994). 

3  Augustine  writes:  “To  keep  my  gaze  there  was  beyond  my  strength,”  Confessions, 
trans.  Maria  Boulding,  (Hyde  Park,  NY:  New  City  Press,  1997),  VII,  17,  23. 

4  Augustine, Confessions,  VII,  18,  24. 
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neither  successful  ascents  nor  unsuccessful;5  that  is  to  say,  they  have  cog¬ 
nitive  value  but  not  salvific.  The  joint  ascent  with  Monica  at  Ostia  follows 
in  Book  Nine.  This  ascent  is  specifically  Christian,  having  little  in  common 
with  philosophical  contemplation  or  generic  mysticism.  It  tells  us  how 
deeply  the  baptized  soul  can  go.  By  it,  Augustine  is  edified  for  the  most 
trying  event  of  the  Confessions :  the  death  of  his  mother.  Thus  Augustine’s 
story-form  argument  throughout  the  Confessions  is  how  God  has  been  ap¬ 
propriating  human  activity  as  God’s  own.  Specifically,  this  has  happened 
with  baptism.  Christianity  itself  and  in  particular  baptism  come  to  Augus¬ 
tine  as  an  external  word  which  shapes  him  and  his  world.  How  so? 

Baptism  in  the  Confessions  is  bookended  by  Augustine’s  meditative 
experiences.  Yet  the  story  is  fundamentally  not  about  contemplation 
but  about  baptism.  Contemplation  is  not  about  Augustine  discovering 
his  own  inadequacy,  which  when  cured  by  baptism  renders  him  a  better 
contemplative.  Rather,  contemplation  is  the  groundwork  and  catalyst 
for  Augustine’s  turn  to  the  Sacraments  of  the  Church.  Salvation,  higher 
spiritual  knowledge,  and  stability  of  soul  -  not  successful  mysticism  -  are 
the  effects  of  baptism.6  What  contemplation  of  divine  things  is  found  in 
Christianity  is  grounded  in  the  Sacraments:  baptism,  Eucharist,  confes¬ 
sion.  Augustine  tells  us  that  at  best  contemplation  provides  moments  of 
transcendence  that  are  not  sustainable  (and  are  perhaps  fundamentally 
not  what  the  Christian  life  is  about).  These  are  commensurate  with  the 
kinds  of  non-Gnostic  promises  we  find  in  the  Gospels.  Such  an  emphasis 
on  practices  lends  itself  to  an  emphasis  on  materiality.  Hector’s  line  on 
the  matter  is  this:  “It  may  be  that  substances  underlie  accidents,  that  this 
is  the  location  of  God’s  transforming  work,  and  that  each  step  of  this  work 
is  an  inexplicable  miracle,  utterly  disconnected  from  anything  we  under¬ 
stand.  But  if  that’s  the  case,  then  we  should  straightforwardly  admit  that 
we  don’t  know  what  we’re  talking  about  when  we  talk  about  God’s  work.” 

5  Yet  another  “consensus”  reading  of  the  Confessions  takes  the  attempts  at  con¬ 
templation  in  Book  VII  as  failures,  but  post-baptismal  visions  in  Book  IX  as  successes  (e.g., 
Pierre  Paul  Courcelle’s  work).  This  specific  mystical  experience  is  privileged  as  the  central 
event  of  the  text  -  and  with  it  implies  that  successful  mysticism  is  the  aftermath  of  baptism 
and  conversion. 

6  Cf.  Kenney,  Mysticism  of  St.  Augustine,  n,  76.  Or,  to  improve  Kenney’s  formula¬ 
tion  with  Hector’s,  we  might  call  this  “recognition  of  salvation,”  cf.  Hector,  "Baptism,”  Sec¬ 
tion  VII. 
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But  what  if  we  take  seriously  one  Christian  understanding  that  in  baptism, 
the  water  itself  is  redeemed?  What  if  we  take  seriously  that  baptism  has  an 
ontological  effect?  In  short,  because  it  signals  the  serious  transformation 
undergone  by  creation  in  baptism,  I  would  like  to  press  Hector  on  talk  of 
substances.  We  may  run  up  against  the  limits  of  language.  Even  so  -  and 
perhaps  it  is  ironic  -  I  would  like  more  to  be  said.7 

My  second  point  concerns  double  agency.  Hector  treats  the  “organic 
connection  between  baptism  and  God’s  activity”  which  we  also  find  laid 
out  in  Augustine’s  Confessions  and  City  of  God.  In  the  latter,  Augustine 
identifies  the  mistake  of  thinking  that  we  do  it  on  our  own.  The  pagan  vir¬ 
tues  are  founded  on  this  mistake.  They  claim  too  much  in  expressing  sov¬ 
ereignty  of  reason  over  passion  and  order  over  disorder.8  On  the  grounds 
of  moral  psychology,  then,  they  are  either  fraudulent  or  self-deceived.9  In 
the  Confessions  he  looks  elsewhere  for  answers  -  that  is  to  say  the  answer 
to  his  persistent  questions  is  finally  received  rather  than  formulated.  In 
sum,  significant  action  is  something  that  happens  to  Augustine,  not  some¬ 
thing  he  does.  Hector  acknowledges  how  this  happens  -  with  baptism  as 
God’s  performative  utterance.  We  have  some  idea,  then,  that  in  baptism 
action  is  primarily  God’s  work.10  Our  operation  is  cooperation.  Lest  we 
abandon  double  agency  before  finishing,  I  would  like  to  hear  about  the 


7  Perhaps  there  are  too  many  assumptions  on  this  point  that  separate  me  from  Hec¬ 
tor.  To  start  somewhere:  I  don’t  enjoy  the  sense  of  optionality  regarding  substance-talk  that 
Hector  does.  Also,  I  take  it  that  something  happens  in  baptism  which  among  other  things 
makes  such  reflection  fruitful  for  the  faithful.  [Cf.  “The  faithful,  with  the  grace  of  Baptism, 
are  called  to  progress  in  the  knowledge  and  witness  of  the  mysteries  of  the  faith  by  ‘the  in¬ 
timate  sense  of  spiritual  realities  which  they  experience.’”  Congregation  for  the  Doctrine  of 
the  Faith,  Letter  to  Bishops  on  Certain  Aspects  of  Christian  Meditation  (Orationis  Formas), 
(Vatican  City7:  Vatican  Polyglot  Press,  1989),  21.]  Thus  thought  regarding  baptism  should 
acknowledge  that  it  is  not  only  the  object  of  thought  but  its  graced  condition. 

8  True  virtues,  by  contrast,  claim  that  though  human  life  is  compelled  to  be  miser¬ 
able  by  all  the  great  evils  of  this  world,  it  is  happy  in  the  hope  of  the  world  to  come,  and  in  the 
hope  of  salvation.  Augustine  makes  this  claim  in  City  of  God  against  the  Pagans,  ed.  R.  W. 
Dyson,  (New  York,  NY:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1998)  xix,  4.  See  the  magisterial  study 
of  James  Wetzel,  Augustine  and  the  limits  of  virtue  (New  York,  NY:  Cambridge  University 
Press,  1992) 

9  Ibid. 

10  Aquinas  puts  it  well:  “Our  conjunction,  then,  with  Christ  in  baptism  is  not  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  our  operation  (from  within,  so  to  say),  because  nothing  generates  itself  in  being, 
but  it  is  from  Christ,  who  ‘regenerated  us  unto  a  lively  hope’  (1  Peter  1:3)”  in  Summa  Contra 
Gentiles  trans.  Charles  J.  O’Neil  (Notre  Dame,  IN:  University  of  Notre  Dame  Press,  1975),  IV. 
72.7. 
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way  in  which  human  action  is  most  complete  or  good  when  it  cooperates 
with  God’s  prior  act. 

We  may  begin  to  wonder:  was  grace  operative  for  Augustine  before  his 
baptism?  If  so,  when  did  it  start?  To  elide  such  questions,  Karl  Barth 
answers  the  query,  “When  were  you  saved?”  with  “33  A.D.”  That  is  to  say, 
it  is  a  mistake  to  take  chronology  too  seriously.  Or,  perhaps  better  said: 
fundamentally  God’s  chronology  is  more  important  than  any  individual 
Christian’s.  This  brings  me  to  my  third  point.  Creative,  redemptive,  and 
sanctifying  acts  are  logically  prior  to  any  human  action  that  brings  us  to 
our  final  end.  If  this  logical  priority  is  consistent  with  Hector’s  account, 
could  he  develop  this?11 

One  last  point:  baptism  makes  us  members  of  the  Body  of  Christ,  incor¬ 
porated  into  the  Church  through  our  becoming  a  new  creature,  an  adopted 
child  of  God.  Emphasis  on  the  latter  description  -  child  of  God  -  might  in¬ 
cline  one  to  believe  that  baptism  really  is  about  the  individual  Christian.12 
It  is  not.  The  Catechism  of  the  Catholic  Church  offers  a  rival  account: 
“Having  become  a  member  of  the  Church,  the  person  baptized  belongs 
no  longer  to  himself,  but  to  him  who  died  and  rose  for  us.  From  now  on, 
he  is  called  to  be  subject  to  others,  to  serve  them  in  the  communion  of  the 
Church,  and  to  ‘obey  and  submit’  to  the  Church’s  leaders,  holding  them  in 
respect  and  affection.”13  We  are  now  a  part  of  the  People  of  God  -  “Once 
you  were  no  people  but  now  you  are  God’s  people.”14  To  emphasize  this 
point  doubly,  let  me  be  clear  that  I  also  assume  that  an  account  resisting 
the  individualistic  turn  should  have  an  even  undue  emphasis  on  the  com¬ 
munity.  The  fundamental  communal  point  seems  an  important  one  on 

11  By  my  lights,  Hector  already  takes  a  step  toward  this  acknowledgment  when  he 
highlights  the  perspectival  difference  between  the  one  who  recognizes  and  those  being  recog¬ 
nized.  In  the  vicinity  of  this  comment,  Hector  suggests  that  baptism  is  a  “sufficient,  though 
not  necessary”  condition  of  one’s  becoming  God’s  child.  I  am  not  sure  how  to  square  this 
language  with  Roman  Catholic  practice.  The  Elect,  being  chosen  before  they  are  baptized,  re¬ 
ceive  a  Christian  burial  if  they  die  while  moving  toward  baptism  but  die  before  being  baptized 
(sufficient  but  not  necessary?).  How  does  sufficient/necessary  language  work  if  the  Elect, 
chosen  before  they  are  baptized,  choose  to  stop  moving  toward  baptism?  In  this  state  of  af¬ 
fairs  better  language  might  derive  from  here:  “God  has  bound  salvation  to  the  sacrament  of 
Baptism,  but  he  himself  is  not  bound  by  his  sacraments”  ( Catechism  of  the  Catholic  Church , 
(Mahwah,  NJ:  Paulist  Press,  1994),  1257). 

12  Which  could  be  an  impression  gathered  from  Section  VII  of  Hector,  “Baptism.” 

13  Catechism  of  the  Catholic  Church,  1269. 

14  1  Peter  2:10;  cf.  Lumen  Gentium  and  Ad  Gentes. 
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which  to  be  clear  when  talking  about  baptism.  Hector  might  rightly  reply 
that  he  need  not  -  cannot  -  guard  against  all  potential  misinterpretation. 
Fair  enough. 

Keeping  in  mind  how  few  and  what  kind  of  points  I  have  made,  let  my 
response  be  taken  as  flattery.  For  rather  than  asking  Hector  to  say  some¬ 
thing  other  than  he  has,  I  ask  him  to  say  more. 
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Baptism:  Inaugural  Indwelling  of 

Christ’s  Spirit 

MARCUS  A.  MININGER 

In  his  paper,  “Baptism:  The  Recognition  of  Christ’s  Spirit,”  Kevin  Hector 
has  provided  a  very  thought-provoking  proposal,  one  which  is  not  only 
theologically  astute  but  also  explicitly  seeks  to  interact  with,  and  account 
for,  aspects  of  Scriptural  teaching  on  baptism.  In  doing  so,  he  invites  in¬ 
teraction  from  a  colleague  in  biblical  studies.  The  paper  begins  by  iden¬ 
tifying  the  basic  problem  to  be  grappled  with,  namely  how  what  God  ac¬ 
complishes  in  baptism  relates  to  the  human  act  of  water  baptism.  To  ad¬ 
dress  this  problem,  Hector  suggests  that  divine  and  human  actions  might 
relate  to  each  other  inasmuch  as  God  appropriates  the  human  activity  of 
baptism  in  order  to  make  it  express  and  thereby  accomplish  the  adoption 
of  those  baptized  as  sons  or  daughters.  This,  I  take  it,  is  the  core  of  his 
proposal.  However,  in  the  process  of  filling  out  and  providing  context  for 
this  proposal,  Hector  ventures  farther  afield  to  theological  reformulations 
in  at  least  two  other  major  areas:  the  nature  of  baptism  and  what  it  ac¬ 
complishes,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  mode  of  the  Spirit’s  indwelling,  on 
the  other. 

First,  with  respect  to  what  baptism  is  and  what  it  accomplishes,  Hector 
helpfully  compares  baptism  to  both  performative  speech  and  symbolic  ac¬ 
tions.  Like  a  symbolic  action,  baptism  is  an  act  the  performance  of  which 
communicates  something.  Like  performative  speech,  the  communication 
entailed  in  baptism  accomplishes  something.  In  sum,  baptism  is  an  ac¬ 
tion  that  speaks  and  by  speaking  accomplishes  something.  Moreover,  the 
action  which  baptism  performs  is  that  of  recognition.  This  recognition  is 
the  culmination  of  a  process  of  internalizing  the  norms  of  Christ  and  com¬ 
pletes  the  internalization  process  by  making  it  official.  Drawing  a  com¬ 
parison,  the  training  to  become  a  deputy  is  ultimately  incomplete  until  the 
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deputizing  itself  occurs,  though  the  deputizing  does  not  add  anything  new 
to  the  deputy  other  than  making  things  official. 

Second,  with  respect  to  pneumatology,  Hector  asserts  that  the  Spirit 
is  not  only  the  one  who  mediates  the  norms  of  Christ  but  is  in  fact  those 
norms,  such  that  speaking  of  being  filled  with  the  Spirit  can  be  reformu¬ 
lated  as  being  filled  with  or  internalizing  those  norms.  Viewing  the  Spirit 
this  way  helps  support  the  proposed  model  of  baptism  as  recognition  be¬ 
cause  when  in  Scripture  Spirit  baptism  precedes  water  baptism  this  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  baptized  person  has  internalized  the  norms  of  Christ  prior  to 
this  being  recognized  in  water  baptism. 

Having  thus  divided  out  these  components  of  Hector’s  paper,  I  want  to 
focus  my  attention  in  what  follows  mainly  on  the  second  area  of  concern, 
namely  what  baptism  accomplishes  and  how,  though  some  implications 
for  other  areas  will  be  evident.  This  response  will  take  the  form  of  two 
main  points  about  New  Testament  descriptions  of  baptism  and  how  Hec¬ 
tor’s  formulations  relate  to  them.  Both  points  can  be  formulated  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  main  metaphor  Hector  uses  to  describe  baptism,  namely  that 
of  recognition. 

The  first  point  that  presses  for  comment  focuses  on  what  kind  of  thing 
is  accomplished  in  baptism.  By  using  the  primary  metaphor  of  recogni¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  by  talking  of  baptism  as  a  declaration  and  likening  it  to 
performative  speech,  Hector  stands  in  a  long  line  of  Christian  theologizing 
in  which  sacraments  are  compared  to  speech.  In  the  Protestant  tradition, 
this  has  often  been  done  in  comparison  to  the  preached  word,  in  compari¬ 
son  to  which  the  sacraments  are  visible  or  “sensible”  signs  (such  as  in  the 
Westminster  Shorter  Catechism,  Q&A  29).  One  of  Hector’s  contributions 
in  this  area  is  to  say  that  in  making  such  comparisons  to  language,  a  sign 
and  the  thing  it  signifies  need  not  be  separated.1  As  compared  to  perfor¬ 
mative  speech,  a  sign  may  not  simply  point  outside  of  itself  but  may  in¬ 
stead  accomplish  “what  it  signifies”  by  its  being  performed.  In  this  regard, 
I  find  the  proposal  in  this  paper  both  thought-provoking  and  promising, 
something  that  might  be  usefully  expounded  upon  at  greater  length. 


1  In  making  such  a  point,  Hector’s  argument  has  points  of  similarity  to  Westminster 
Con  fession  of  Faith  27.2,  which  speaks  of  a  “sacramental  union”  between  the  sign  and  the 
thing  signified  in  a  sacrament. 
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At  the  same  time,  however,  a  cautionary  word  must  also  be  given. 
Though  it  may  prove  illuminating  of  certain  aspects  of  what  baptism  ac¬ 
complishes,  comparing  baptism  to  performative  speech  could  involve  a 
constriction  of  meaning  with  regard  to  what  baptism  actually  accomplish¬ 
es.  While  it  is  no  doubt  true,  as  far  as  it  goes,  that  by  appropriating  human 
actions  that  speak  performatively,  God  is  also  speaking  performatively,  this 
suggestion  also  potentially  empties  baptism  of  some  of  its  significance,  if 
baptism  is  understood  only  in  terms  of  cognition  and  speech  and  not  also, 
or  not  primarily,  in  realistic,  spatial,  and  participatory  categories.  In  par¬ 
ticular,  I  have  in  mind  that  in  baptism  God  not  only  says  something,  but 
also  does  something  that  goes  beyond  speaking  performatively.  If  there 
are  such  things  as  speech  that  acts  and  acts  that  speak,  there  are  also  acts 
which,  though  they  may  speak,  also  do  something  independent  of  or  ad¬ 
ditional  to  their  speaking. 

In  this  regard,  much  of  the  NT  speaks  about  God  doing  something  in 
baptism  that  is  not  reducible  to  speech,  namely  indwelling  humans  by  the 
Spirit.  For  example,  in  1  Cor  12:13,  Paul  says,  “In  one  Spirit  we  were  all 
baptized  into  one  body... and  all  were  made  to  drink  of  one  Spirit.”  In  this 
verse,  the  thing  accomplished  in  baptism  is  incorporation  into  a  body.  And 
this  is  not  a  merely  legal  incorporation,  such  as  could  be  accomplished 
through  words  or  declarations  alone,  but  is  a  Spiritual  incorporation:  be¬ 
ing  unified  into  one  body  by  being  indwelt  by  one  Spirit.  The  description 
cannot  be  limited  to  the  realm  of  language:  God  not  only  speaks,  but  enters 
the  situation.  Looking  elsewhere  in  Paul,  it  is  evident  that  such  indwell¬ 
ing  actually  does  something  real  in  human  beings  in  space  and  time  by 
uniting  them  to,  or  placing  them  in,  Christ  (Rom  8:9-10),  so  that  Paul  can 
speak  of  a  time  before  and  a  time  after  which  he  and  others  were  in  Christ 
(Rom  16:7).  This  participatory  aspect  of  Paul’s  soteriology  cannot  be  fully 
accounted  for  by  comparison  to  language,  performative  or  otherwise.  In 
fact,  efforts  by  Pauline  scholars  to  do  so  often  involve  a  kind  of  dialectical 
separation  between  divine  action  (above)  from  human  reality  (below)  by 
reducing  the  former  only  to  speech.2  But  this  cannot  be  done  without  loss 

2  Here  I  think  of  formulations  concerning  union  with  Christ  such  as  that  of  F. 
Neugebauer,  “Das  Paulinische  ev  XpiOTcu,”  New  Testament  Studies  4  (1957-58):  124-38.  See 
also  numerous  of  the  views  mentioned  in  A.  J.  M.  Wedderburn’s  survey  in  Baptism  and 
Resurrection:  studies  in  Pauline  theology  against  its  Graeco-Roman  background  (WUNT 
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of  meaning.  To  account  for  Scriptural  perspectives  more  fully,  one  must 
not  abandon  the  fact  that  in  baptism  God  not  only  speaks  through  an  act 
but  also  acts  per  se,  bringing  about  a  real,  new  situation  in  those  baptized 
by  the  power  and  presence  of  the  indwelling  Spirit.  Beyond  just  recog¬ 
nizing  believers  in  baptism,  Christ  personally  indwells  them  by  his  own 
Spirit.  However,  it  is  not  clear  to  me  that  Hector’s  proposal  of  baptism  as 
“recognition”  can  accommodate  this  view  that  baptism  involves  Spiritual 
indwelling. 

The  second  point  that  I  want  to  highlight  in  response  to  Hector’s  pro¬ 
posal  also  relates  to  the  metaphor  of  baptism  as  recognition.  Here  I  am 
thinking  not  of  the  fact  that  baptism  accomplishes  something  beyond 
speech  but  specifically  what  it  accomplishes.  As  described  in  Hector’s  pa¬ 
per,  the  recognition  involved  in  baptism  is  defined  in  a  way  that  entails 
several  things,  including  (l)  that  a  process  of  internalizing  Christ’s  norms 
precedes  baptism,  a  process  which  might  be  likened  to  discipleship;  (2) 
that  that  process  is  apparent  to  the  people  inculcating  Christ’s  norms,  who 
can  recognize  it;  (3)  that  the  completion  of  that  process  is  part  of  the  war¬ 
rant  for  baptizing  someone;  and  (4)  that  baptism  formally  recognizes  that 
this  process  has  taken  place  by  declaring  its  completion. 

When  turning  to  the  New  Testament  evidence,  however,  several  prob¬ 
lems  appear.  First,  baptism  is  consistently  represented  as  inaugurating 
something  new,  not  merely  ratifying  a  state  of  affairs  that  has  all  but  com¬ 
pletely  been  established  by  other  means.  Second,  to  the  extent  that  baptism 
recognizes  something  already  accomplished,  it  recognizes  not  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  process  of  internalizing  Christ’s  norms  but  its  very  beginning. 
Third,  the  process  of  maturing  as  a  Christian  is  viewed  as  a  response  to  the 
new  state  of  affairs  inaugurated  in  baptism,  not  its  prerequisite. 

To  unpack  these  points,  brief  reflection  is  in  order  on  some  of  the  imag¬ 
es  with  which  baptism  is  described  in  the  New  Testament,  images  such  as 
incorporation,  adoption,  dying,  rising,  and  being  born  from  above,  many 
of  which  Hector  mentions  but  seems  to  interpret  through  the  macro-met¬ 
aphor  of  recognition.  While  there  is  certainly  variety  among  these  images, 
at  least  three  characteristics  unify  them.  First,  each  of  them  connotes  the 


44;  Tubingen:  J.C.B.  Mohr/P.  Siebeck,  1987),  ch.  5.  Wedderburn’s  own  view  also  reduces 
baptism  to  God’s  speech  (347  n.  29). 
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accomplishment  of  something  new,  an  entrance  into  a  new  state  of  affairs, 
such  as  participation  in  Christ,  being  dead,  or  being  alive.  Second,  in  each 
case,  the  new  state  of  affairs  is  begun  decisively  and  does  not  eventuate 
by  gradual  realization  culminating  in  a  formal  recognition.  Third,  to  the 
extent  that  any  preceding  process  may  be  in  view  leading  up  to  the  new 
state  of  affairs,  that  process  is  one  in  which  the  baptized  person  is  notice¬ 
ably  and  entirely  passive.  In  short,  one  does  not  bring  about  one’s  own 
incorporation,  birth,  death,  adoption,  or  resurrection,  prior  to  its  being 
officially  recognized. 

Beyond  this  reflection  on  metaphors,  a  few  glimpses  of  baptism  in 
Luke-Acts  will  underscore  some  of  the  same  points.  First,  a  brief  word 
concerning  the  baptism  by  John,  something  all  four  Gospels  recognize  as 
a  precursor  to  Christian  baptism.  While  being  careful  not  to  push  the  rel¬ 
evant  texts  beyond  what  they  can  bear,  we  can  note  that  John  came  with 
a  message  concerning  the  necessity  of  preparing  for  the  coming  new  work 
of  the  Lord  (e.g.,  Luke  3:4),  which  preparation  one  could  surely  see  as  a 
process.  However,  the  baptism  he  preached  did  not  function  as  a  con¬ 
cluding  recognition  of  the  preparatory  process,  a  formal  deputizing  after 
having  been  trained  as  a  deputy.  Rather,  it  was  the  starting  point  for  the 
needed  preparation.  Thus,  those  having  come  for  baptism  were  told  what 
they  must  then  do,  after  baptism,  to  prepare  for  God’s  future  work  (Luke 
3:10-14).  Baptism  did  not  recognize  the  fact  that  they  had  done  this  pre¬ 
paratory  work.  Rather,  it  inaugurated  the  preparatory  work. 

Second,  in  considering  Christian  baptism  more  directly,  the  narrative 
in  Acts  brings  the  new,  inaugural  work  of  baptism  out  even  more  clearly. 
The  first  and  therefore  in  some  sense  paradigmatic  example  of  baptism 
occurs  in  Acts  2:28  where,  after  his  initial  proclamation,  Peter  tells  the 
crowd  gathered  on  Pentecost  to  repent  and  be  baptized.  Far  from  fol¬ 
lowing  a  process  of  internalization,  the  text  states  that  3000  were  bap¬ 
tized  and  added  to  their  number  “that  day”  (v.  41).  Similarly,  Acts  9:18 
records  that  after  Ananias  relayed  God’s  calling  to  Saul  and  laid  his  hands 
on  Paul,  “immediately”  scales  fell  from  his  eyes  and  he  rose  and  was  bap¬ 
tized.  When  Paul  retells  this  story  in  Acts  22:16,  he  relays  that  Ananias 
asked  Paul,  “And  now  why  do  you  wait?  Arise  and  be  baptized...”  Again,  in 
Acts  16:33,  after  initially  preaching  to  the  pagan  Philippian  jailer,  Paul  and 
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Silas  went  “that  same  hour”  to  his  house  and  he  was  baptized  “at  once.” 
Thus  baptism  accompanies  the  initial  proclamation  of  what  God  has  done, 
inaugurating  a  new  life  of  following  the  Way.  In  none  of  these  instances 
is  there  evidence  that  the  person  to  be  baptized  was  previously  competent 
to  follow  after  Christ,  much  less  that  their  baptisms  were  administered 
because  this  competence  had  been  reached  and  recognized. 

In  conjunction  with  this,  mention  can  also  be  made  of  the  one  notable 
instance  where  Spirit  baptism  precedes  water  baptism  in  Acts  10:44,  to 
which  Hector’s  paper  made  appeal.  Because  it  stands  out  from  the  other 
stories  in  Acts,  this  unmediated  Spirit  baptism  is  a  surprise.  But  far  from 
representing  the  human  “perspective”  of  the  apostles  who  see  that  some¬ 
one  has  already  inculcated  the  norms  of  Christ  and  therefore  should  be 
baptized,  this  story  more  than  any  highlights  the  initial,  inaugural  accom¬ 
plishment  of  God  in  Spirit  baptism,  in  which  something  new  is  brought 
about,  something  for  which  there  is  no  precedent,  something  which  the 
apostles  decidedly  do  not  recognize  ahead  of  time,3  namely  bringing  Gen¬ 
tiles  into  the  number  of  Christ’s  followers.  Water  baptism  then  follows 
immediately,  as  the  recognition  not  that  the  Gentiles  have  sufficiently  im¬ 
bibed  the  norms  of  Christ  and  know  how  to  follow  after  him  but  rather 
that  God  has  inaugurated  a  new  work  by  pouring  out  the  Spirit  on  them. 
If  anything,  water  baptism  is  performed  as  a  human  recognition  of  God’s 
new  inaugural  accomplishment,  not  a  certification  that  the  process  of  dis- 
cipleship  had  been  completed. 

In  response  to  the  view  of  baptism  as  recognition,  then,  I  have  high¬ 
lighted  two  aspects  of  the  NT  evidence.  First,  that  while  baptism  does 
speak  in  important  ways,  it  also  does  something  independent  of  speech, 
uniting  the  baptized  person  to  Christ  by  his  Spirit.  Second,  what  is 
brought  about  in  baptism  constitutes  a  new  state  of  affairs  inaugurated 
by  God,  which  precedes,  enables,  and  leads  to  the  process  of  internalizing 
the  norms  of  Christ.  Taken  together,  these  two  points  have  implications 
not  just  for  how  the  human  and  the  divine  relate  in  baptism  but  how  they 
relate  in  the  Christian  life  more  broadly.  By  bringing  about  a  new  state  of 


3  For  frequent  attention  to  this  point  in  this  passage,  as  well  as  throughout  Acts,  see 
Beverly  Roberts  Gaventa,  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (Abingdon  New  Testament  Commentar¬ 
ies;  Nashville:  Abingdon  Press,  2003),  174-75. 
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affairs,  baptism  recognizes  the  baptized  person  as  a  new  creation  of  God. 
Because  God’s  action  precedes,  rather  than  follows,  ethical  renewal,  divine 
monergism  in  bringing  about  salvation  is  highlighted,  on  which  basis  the 
demand  for  new  obedience  is  then  predicated.  Importantly,  it  is  those  who 
have  already  been  baptized  into  Christ  Jesus  that  Paul  exhorts  to  present 
their  members  to  God  as  weapons  for  righteousness  (Rom  6:2-14),  and 
strive  after  new  obedience. 
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The  Recognition  of  Baptism: 
Response  to  Respondents 

KEVIN  W.  HECTOR 

Let  me  begin  by  thanking  Lance,  Sheryl,  and  Marcus  for  putting  so  much 
time  and  care  into  their  responses  to  my  proposal.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  hear 
from  experts  in  neighboring  disciplines,  and  I  have  learned  a  great  deal 
from  the  experience.  I  only  wish  I  had  these  sorts  of  interactions  more 
often.  I  would  also  like  to  thank  the  Koinonia  editors,  especially  Keith 
Johnson,  for  all  of  their  work  in  setting  up  this  forum  and  for  selecting  my 
paper.  Again,  thank  you. 


I 

On,  then,  to  a  few  brief  words  in  response  to  my  respondents.  In  reply  to 
Lance  Peeler,  I  must  begin  by  noting  that  I  found  several  aspects  of  his 
response  particularly  stimulating  and  helpful,  and  that  Mr.  Peeler  has  per¬ 
formed  the  remarkable  service  of  helping  me  understand  my  own  position 
better.  I  welcome  Mr.  Peeler’s  suggestion,  for  instance,  that  baptism,  like 
naming,  “brings  the  [one  named]  into  the  symbolic  reality  of  [a]  culture,” 
and  his  further  suggestion  that  the  church  could  be  understood  as  just 
such  a  symbolic  reality.  I  also  welcome  his  suggestion  that  “if  those  being 
baptized  are  understood  to  be  going  on  in  the  same  way  as  Christ’s  teach¬ 
ings,  the  catechumenate  seems  like  one  of  the  best  ways  to  ensure  that 
this  is  the  case.”  My  paper  made  no  mention  of  it,  but  Mr.  Peeler  is  right 
to  point  out  that  my  proposal  is  compatible  with,  and  would  indeed  be 
reinforced  by,  a  robust  understanding  of  catechesis.  On  these  points  and 
others,  I  find  Mr.  Peeler’s  paper  quite  helpful,  and  I  found  myself  hoping 
to  learn  more  from  him  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Peeler  also  raises  an  important  question:  he  asks,  “Is  ‘doing  bap¬ 
tism  correctly’  something  which  can  take  many  different  forms?”  In  light 
of  the  fact  that  “baptisms  look  and  function  very  differently  in  a  Southern 
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Baptist  church  than  in  a  Presbyterian  one,  can  we  say  that  one  is  being 
performed  correctly  and  the  other  not?”  Given  my  proposal  that  we  see 
baptism  as  appropriated  by  God  just  in  case  it  goes  on  in  the  same  way  as 
Christ’s  disciples,  it  would  appear  that  an  answer  to  this  question  is  criti¬ 
cal.  I  cannot  provide  a  full-scale  answer  within  the  bounds  of  this  reply, 
unfortunately,  but  I  would  argue  that  diverse  baptismal  practices  can  in¬ 
deed  all  be  recognized  as  going  on  in  the  same  way  as  Christ’s  disciples, 
just  in  case  those  who  know  how  to  go  on  in  the  same  way  as  Christ  would 
recognize  them  as  such.  This  may  sound  like  a  cop-out,  but  consider  a 
parallel:  I  know  of  several  different  ways  of  playing  football  (two-hand 
touch,  flag,  Canadian-style,  NFL,  pee-wee,  Arena,  and  so  on),  and  I  recog¬ 
nize  each  of  them  as  variations  on  the  same  practice.  In  the  same  way,  we 
could  recognize  various  baptismal  rites  as  versions  of  the  same  practice, 
too.  That  is  too  brief  an  answer,  to  be  sure,  but  it  should  at  least  gesture 
in  the  right  direction. 


II 

Like  Mr.  Peeler,  Ms.  Overmyer’s  learned  &  gracious  response  raises  sev¬ 
eral  interesting  and  important  questions.  At  the  moment,  I  want  to  re¬ 
spond  to  two  of  them,  while  another  will  be  addressed  in  my  reply  to  Mr. 
Mininger.  Ms.  Overmyer  asks,  first,  how  my  proposal  views  divine  and 
human  agency— specifically,  Ms.  Overmyer  wants  to  know  “about  the  way 
in  which  human  action  is  most  complete  or  good  when  it  cooperates  with 
God’s  prior  act,”  as  well  as  whether  my  view  sees  God’s  act  as  “logically  pri¬ 
or  to  any  human  action  that  brings  us  to  our  final  end.”  In  my  proposal  I 
said  rather  a  lot  about  human  cooperation  with  God’s  activity,  but  perhaps 
I  can  further  clarify  my  views  by  pointing  out  that  I  reject  any  view  accord¬ 
ing  to  which  God’s  agency  “competes”  with  human  agency— any  view,  that 
is,  according  to  which  the  more  God  does,  the  less  humans  do,  and  vice 
versa.1  This  rejection  should  have  been  apparent  in  the  fact  that  I  do  not 
picture  the  Spirit’s  work  as  floating  above  human  activity,  but  as  working 


l  For  an  elaboration  and  defense  of  such  a  non-competitive  view,  see  Kathryn  Tan¬ 
ner,  God  and  Creation  in  Christian  Theology:  Tyranny  or  Empowerment?  and  Jesus,  Hu¬ 
manity,  and  the  Trinity:  A  Brief  Systematic  Theology. 
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precisely  through  our  activity.2  And  since  (a)  Christ  is  the  Second  Adam, 
and  (b)  the  Spirit  conforms  us  to  Christ  by  teaching  us  how  to  go  on  in  the 
same  way  he  did,  it  follows  (c)  that  human  action  is  indeed  most  complete 
when  cooperating  with  the  Spirit’s  work.  On  the  other  hand,  although 
divine  and  human  agency  are  non-competitive,  I  do  take  it  that  there  is 
an  irreversible  ordering  between  them,  and  that  God’s  act  necessarily  pre¬ 
cedes  ours.3  My  proposal  underscores  this  fact  by  emphasizing  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  must  always  come  to  a  person  from  without— that  is,  first  from 
Christ,  and  then  from  those  to  whom  Christ  imparted  his  Spirit. 

Ms.  Overmyer  also  worries  that  my  proposal  “might  incline  one  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  baptism  is  really  about  the  individual  Christian,”  since  it  empha¬ 
sizes  the  fact  that  in  baptism  one  is  adopted  as  a  child  of  God.  I  was  trying 
to  strike  a  balance  between  individual  and  communal  aspects  of  baptism, 
but  since  Ms.  Overmyer  believes  that  one  ought  to  lay  “undue  emphasis  on 
the  community,”  she  is  unsatisfied  by  such  a  balance.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
I  do  offer  an  explicitly  communal  account  of  the  way  Christ’s  normative 
Spirit  is  mediated  to  individuals,  and  I  take  it  that  Ms.  Overmyer  would 
(or  should)  agree,  first,  that  that  even  if  baptism  is  not  only  about  the  in¬ 
dividual  Christian,  neither  is  the  individual  beside  the  point,  and  second, 
that  ordinarily  the  existence  of  the  individual  Christian  is  in  some  respect 
dependent  upon  the  community.  Insofar  as  we  disagree  here,  therefore,  it 
would  appear  that  we  do  so  within  the  context  of  greater  agreement. 

Ill 

I  turn,  finally,  to  Mr.  Mininger’s  criticisms.  Mr.  Mininger  is  obviously  un¬ 
taken  by  my  proposal;  he  worries  that  it  “potentially  empties  baptism  of 
some  of  its  significance,”  insofar  as  “baptism  is  understood  only  in  terms 
of  cognition  and  speech  and  not  also,  or  not  primarily,  in  more  realistic, 
spatial,  and  participatory  categories.”  Mr.  Mininger  thinks  that  I  illicitly 
reduce  baptism  to  a  matter  of  language  and  knowledge,  thereby  neglect¬ 
ing  its  “realistic,”  “spatial,”  and  “participatory”  aspects.  He  objects  that 
“in  baptism  God  not  only  says  something,  but  also  does  something  that 

2  As  a  side  note,  it  seems  to  me  that  several  of  Mr.  Mininger’s  criticisms  depend 
upon  a  competitive  understanding  of  the  relationship  between  divine  and  human  agency, 
such  that  he  sees  God’s  agency  to  be  diminished  insofar  as  human  agency  is  affirmed. 

On  this  point,  see  Karl  Barth,  Church  Dogmatics  IV/4. 
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goes  beyond  speaking  performatively.”  As  an  example  of  this  “doing  that 
is  not  a  saying,”  Mr.  Mininger  cites  l  Corinthians  12:13,  where  Paul  writes 
that  “in  one  Spirit  we  were  all  baptized  into  one  body... and  all  were  made 
to  drink  of  one  Spirit.”  Mr.  Mininger  comments  that  “this  is  not  merely 
a  legal  incorporation,  such  as  could  be  accomplished  through  words  or 
declarations  alone,  but  is  a  Spiritual  incorporation:  being  unified  into  one 
body  by  being  indwelt  by  one  Spirit.  The  spatial  language  is  unavoidable: 
God  not  only  speaks,  but  enters  the  situation.  Such  indwelling  actually 
does  something  real  in  human  beings  in  space  and  time  by  uniting  them 
to  or  placing  them  in  Christ  (Rom  8:9-10),  so  that  Paul  can  speak  of  a  time 
before  and  a  time  after  which  he  and  others  were  in  Christ  (Rom  i6:7).”4 
Mr.  Mininger  concludes,  in  apparent  opposition  to  my  proposal,  that  “this 
participatory  aspect  of  Paul’s  soteriology  cannot  be  fully  accounted  for  by 
comparison  to  language,  performative  or  otherwise.” 

I  am  grateful  for  this  criticism,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  it  al¬ 
lows  me  to  clarity  a  few  things.  I  must  begin  by  reiterating  that,  on  my 
proposal,  the  Spirit  unites  us  with  Christ  by  mediating  his  Spirit  to  us,  that 
the  Spirit  accomplishes  this  by  writing  Christ’s  norms  on  our  hearts  and 
indwelling  us,  that  we  are  thereby  incorporated  into  the  body  of  Christ, 
and  that  this  work  of  the  Spirit  “actually  does  something  real,”  since  the 
Spirit  indeed  “really,”  “actually,”  and  “in  fact”  transforms  us.  Moreover, 
my  proposal  clearly  ascribes  all  of  this  activity  not  to  language,  but  to  the 
one  Holy  Spirit  into  whom  we  are  baptized.  It  is  true  that  I  see  baptism 
as  the  Spirit’s  recognition  of  the  Spirit’s  own  work  in  someone,  and  it  is 
also  true  that  I  see  such  recognition  as  both  recognizing  what  is  already 
the  case  and  constituting  it  to  be  the  case.  But  nowhere  do  I  suggest  that 
the  Spirit’s  transforming  work  is  reducible  to  a  single  performative  utter¬ 
ance,  nor  do  I  suggest  that  Paul’s  soteriology  can  be  fully  accounted  for  by 
comparison  to  language.  If  the  Spirit  has  not  “really”  transformed  us,  the 
conditions  necessary  for  baptism  to  be  effective  will  not  be  met.5  There 

4  Mr.  Mininger’s  talk  of  God  “ actually  doing  something  real ”  (my  emphasis)  re¬ 
minds  me  of  Arthur  Fine’s  characterization  of  a  “realist”  as  someone  who  asserts  that  some¬ 
thing  is  the  case  and  then  pounds  the  table,  saying,  “really!”  For  this,  see  Arthur  Fine,  “The 
Natural  Ontological  Attitude,”  The  Shaky  Game:  Einstein,  Realism,  and  the  Quantum  Theo¬ 
ry  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1986),  112-35. 

5  As  Austin  notes,  if  the  persons  and  circumstances  in  a  given  case  are  inappropri¬ 
ate  for  the  invocation  of  a  particular  performative,  then  “the  procedure  which  we  purport  to 
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is  an  important  distinction  between  someone  being  baptized  and  his  or 
her  being  transformed  by  the  Spirit,  and  keeping  this  distinction  in  mind 
should  go  a  long  way  toward  answering  the  present  objection. 

Strangely,  even  though  I  have  affirmed  that  baptism  accomplishes  the 
very  same  things  that  Mr.  Mininger  ascribes  to  it,  he  nevertheless  sees  my 
proposal  as  “constricting  the  meaning”  of  baptism.  Yet  I  do  have  a  hunch 
about  why  he  thinks  that  I  do  not  “really”  ascribe  these  things  to  baptism— 
my  claims  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding— and  that  hunch  is  related  to  a 
question  put  to  me  by  Ms.  Overmyer:  “What  if,”  Ms.  Overmyer  asks,  “we 
take  seriously  that  baptism  has  an  ontological  effect?”  Ms.  Overmyer’s 
question  comes  in  response  to  my  methodological  decision  to  do  without 
explanatory  appeals  to  substance-talk,  and  the  implication  seems  to  be 
that  if  we  do  not  take  substantial  change  as  our  explanatory  primitive, 
then  we  must  “really”  be  saying  that  nothing  has  “really”  changed. 

Contrary  to  this,  I  have  argued  that  we  can  indeed  understand  bap¬ 
tism  as  having  an  ontological  effect,  and  I  have  argued  further  that  one 
can  understand  this  effect  in  terms  of  traditional  substance  metaphysics. 
We  should  be  clear,  though,  that  “ontological  change”  is  not  equivalent  to 
“change  in  substance,”  which  means  that  one  can  talk  about  an  “ontologi¬ 
cal  change”  that  is  “real”  and  so  forth  without  appealing  to  any  underly¬ 
ing  substances  in  order  to  explain  that  change;  substance-mongers  are  not 
the  only  ones  who  can  talk  about  “reality”  and  “ontological  effects.”* * * * 6  To 
be  sure,  Ms.  Overmyer  and  Mr.  Mininger  may  decide  to  stick  with  their 
ontological  commitments— I  have  no  knock-down  argument  against  doing 
so— but  I  am  not  convinced  that  one  departs  from  Scripture  just  insofar 
as  one  departs  from  substantialist  explanatory  strategies.  And  until  I  am 
convinced  of  this,  I  remain  unconvinced  by  Mr.  Mininger’s  objection  that  I 
have  not  done  justice  to  Scripture’s  “realistic”  view  of  God’s  work.  All  that 
has  been  demonstrated,  it  seems  to  me,  is  that  I  have  not  done  justice  to 
Mr.  Mining ers  view  of  what  counts  as  “realistic.” 


invoke  is  disallowed  or  is  botched:  and  our  act  (marrying,  etc.)  is  void  or  without  effect,  etc” 

(How  To  Do  Things  with  Words,  pp.  15-6).  In  the  same  way,  if  the  person  being  baptized  has 

not  been  transformed  by  the  Spirit,  the  performative  utterance  (wherein  one  is  adopted  as 

God’s  child)  is  “botched.” 

6  On  this  point,  see  again  the  works  cited  in  note  27  of  my  paper. 
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Mr.  Mininger’s  second  objection  is  that  in  the  New  Testament,  “bap¬ 
tism  is  consistently  represented  as  inaugurating  something  new,”  whereas 
I  allegedly  propose  that  baptism  “merely  ratifies]  a  state  of  affairs  that 
has  all  but  completely  been  established  by  other  means.  As  evidence  that 
the  New  Testament  endorses  such  a  view,  Mr.  Mininger  cites  Acts  2:28  as 
the  “paradigmatic  example”  of  baptism,  and  notes  that  after  Peter  told  the 
crowd  at  Pentecost  to  repent  and  be  baptized,  3000  were  baptized  that 
same  day— not  after  a  process  wherein  they  internalized  Christ’s  norms. 
Mr.  Mininger  concludes  from  this  and  similar  passages  that,  whereas  my 
proposal  allegedly  sees  baptism  as  a  response  to  something  that  is  already 
the  case,  the  New  Testament  sees  it  as  inaugurating  a  new  state  of  affairs. 

What  shall  I  say  to  this?  First,  a  clarification  is  in  order:  strictly  speak¬ 
ing,  I  am  not  proposing  that  baptism  recognizes  one’s  completion  of  an 
inculcation  process;  I  am  proposing  that  baptism  recognizes  that  Christ’s 
norms  have  been  written  on  one’s  heart,  and  while  I  have  claimed  that 
the  “ordinary”  way  God  achieves  this  is  through  a  process  of  submitting 
one’s  beliefs  and  actions  to  someone  who  knows  how  to  go  on  in  the  same 
way  as  Christ,  this  by  no  means  entails  that  God  cannot  achieve  the  same 
thing  through  “extraordinary”  means.  And  since  I  understand  Pentecost 
as  the  fulfillment  of  God’s  new-covenant  promise  of  writing  the  law  on  our 
hearts,  I  take  it  that  the  mass  baptism  to  which  Mr.  Mininger  refers  is  a 
response  to  this  new  thing.  If  so,  then  these  baptisms  fit  with  my  under¬ 
standing  of  baptism  as  the  recognition  of  the  Spirit.7 

Mr.  Mininger’s  objection  depends  upon  the  further  suggestion  that 
baptism  does  not  recognize  an  already  existing  state  of  affairs,  that  it  inau¬ 
gurates  a  new  state  of  affairs,  and  that  this  is  contrary  to  my  proposal.  In 
response  to  this,  it  is  important  to  note  that  on  my  view,  baptism  both  rec¬ 
ognizes  an  existing  state  of  affairs  and  inaugurates  something  new— and  I 
am  not  convinced  that  both  cannot  be  the  case.  I  imagine,  in  fact,  that  even 
Mr.  Mininger’s  position  depends  upon  some  such  both-and,  for  if  baptism 
did  not  depend  upon  anything  already  being  the  case— if,  in  other  words, 
a  person’s  “fitness”  for  baptism  were  entirely  beside  the  point— then  bap- 


7  I  would  also  suggest  that  we  can  see  the  “ordinary”  way  of  being  filled  with  the 
Spirit  as  providing  us  with  the  means  to  discern  whether  “extraordinary”  fillings  are  in  fact 
fillings  with  the  Spirit,  since  not  every  spirit  is  from  Christ. 
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tism  could  properly  be  administered  willy-nilly.  I  suspect  that  Mr.  Min- 
inger  wants  to  avoid  this  conclusion— or  at  least  that  he  ought  to— which 
would  entail  that  something  must  already  be  the  case  which  makes  one  a 
fit  candidate  for  baptism— even  if,  as  I  see  it,  that  fitness  itself  is  wholly  the 
Spirit’s  work.  If  Mr.  Mininger  is  willing  to  go  along  with  this,  then  it  turns 
out,  too,  that  he  is  not  as  utterly  opposed  to  “recognizing  something  that  is 
already  the  case”  as  he  takes  himself  to  be,  and  that  a  commitment  to  bap- 
tism-as-inauguration  is  not  incompatible  with  baptism-as-recognition.8 
Indeed,  even  in  Acts  2:41,  it  is  only  those  who  welcomed  Peter’s  message 
who  were  baptized,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  baptism  depends  upon 
some  prior  condition,  even  as  baptism  also  inaugurates  a  new  state  of  af¬ 
fairs.  I  am  not  convinced,  then,  that  the  either-or  upon  which  this  objec¬ 
tion  rests  is  tenable. 

One  final  note:  Mr.  Mininger  seems  to  infer  from  the  fact  that  (a)  my 
proposal  claims  that  baptism  recognizes  some  state  of  affairs  (namely,  the 
indwelling  of  the  Spirit),  to  the  conclusion  that  (b)  I  have  attributed  the 
existence  of  this  state  of  affairs  to  our  initiative.  But  why  would  (b)  follow 
from  (a)?  If,  on  Mr.  Mininger’s  account,  God  can  do  something  recogniz¬ 
able  in  us  after  baptism,  and  if  that  state  of  affairs  need  not  be  taken  to  de¬ 
pend  upon  our  initiative,  then  why  would  it  be  the  case  that  God  cannot  do 
something  recognizable  in  us  before  baptism— something  which  equally 
depends  upon  God’s  initiative?  I  would  argue  that  if  God  can  transform  us 
in  and  following  baptism,  then  God  can  certainly  transform  us  before  bap¬ 
tism,  such  that  baptism  itself  can  be  understood  as  God’s  recognition  of 
God’s  own  work.  Yet,  for  reasons  which  elude  me,  Mr.  Mininger  intimates 
that  his  view  alone  upholds  “monergism,”  and  that  he  alone  maintains  that 
“one  does  not  bring  about  one’s  own  incorporation,  birth,  death,  adoption, 
or  resurrection.”  By  implication,  Mr.  Mininger  thus  ascribes  to  me  a  “syn- 

8  To  see  further  why  commitment  to  baptism-as-inauguration  is  not  incompatible 
with  baptism-as-recognition,  consider  the  following  example:  does  one’s  wedding  ceremony 
merely  recognize  an  already  existing  state  of  affairs,  or  does  it  inaugurate  a  new  state  of 
affairs?  We  should  probably  say  “both,”  since  on  the  one  hand  there  is  a  sense  in  which  a 
couple  would  not  be  “fit”  for  marriage  unless  a  certain  state  of  affairs  prevailed,  while  on  the 
other  the  wedding  ceremony  inaugurates  a  new  state  of  affairs  since  the  couple  is  not  in  fact 
married  until  the  ceremony  takes  place.  In  the  same  way,  I  would  argue  that  baptism  rec¬ 
ognizes  something  that  is  already  the  case  and  initiates  something  new:  baptism  recognizes 
the  Spirit's  transforming  work,  and  this  recognition  inaugurates  a  new  state  of  affairs:  one  is 
adopted  as  God’s  child. 
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ergistic”  view  according  to  which  we  bring  about  our  own  incorporation, 
birth,  death,  adoption,  resurrection,  and  so  forth.  Given  that  I  explicitly 
reject  such  views  in  my  paper  and  go  to  great  lengths  to  emphasize  our 
passivity  in  the  Spirit’s  mediation  of  itself  to  us,  in  our  being  adopted  by 
God  as  God’s  children,  and  so  on,  this  charge  strikes  me  as  unjustified  and, 
frankly,  a  bit  unfair. 


IV 

Finally,  let  me  draw  this  response  to  a  close  by  noting  that  if  (a)  theology  is 
“faith  seeking  understanding,”  and  if  (b)  “faith”  always  underdetermines 
“understanding,”  then  it  would  appear  to  follow  that  (c)  as  long  as  we  are 
faithful  to  the  “faith”  we  are  trying  to  understand,  we  have  a  great  deal  of 
freedom  in  deciding  how  to  do  so.  My  proposal  avails  itself  of  this  free¬ 
dom  by  trying  to  understand  the  faith  without  explanatory  appeal  to  “sub¬ 
stances”;  inasmuch  as  substance-ontology  is  not  part  of  the  faith  itself,  I 
have  not  misused  my  freedom  in  undertaking  this  effort.  The  success  of 
my  proposal  stands  or  falls  on  the  question  of  whether  it  helps  us  faithfully 
to  understand  what  we  believe,  and  I  am  grateful  to  my  respondents  for 
trying  to  hold  me  accountable  to  this  question. 
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What  Hath  Broadway  to  do  with  New 
Haven?  Vanhoozer’s  Canonically 
Dramatic  Take  on  Lindbeck’s  Cultural- 

Linguistic  Turn 

W.  TRAVIS  MCMAKEN 


In  the  good  old  days,  the  dividing  lines  were  clearly  drawn:  the 
liberals  revised  the  faith  in  light  of  modern  learning  and  culture,  while 
conservative  evangelicals  stood  guard  over  the  deposit  of  truth.  Then 
a  stranger  came  to  town  and  stood  up  to  the  theological  outlaws.  It 
was  high  noon  on  modernity,  and  Karl  Barth  was  riding  again,  this 
time  with  a  postliberal  posse.1 

This  stylistic  description  of  the  impact  of  postliberal  theology  on  the  North 
American  theological  landscape  is  as  informative  as  it  is  amusing  for  it  ac¬ 
curately  portrays  the  contours  of  George  Lindbeck’s  landmark  work,  The 
Nature  of  Doctrine:  Religion  and  Theology  in  a  Postliberal  Age.2  In  his 
work,  Lindbeck  set  out  to  chart  a  new  course  in  doctrinal  theory.  Divid¬ 
ing  the  theoretical  landscape  into  two  camps,  with  cognitive-proposition- 


1  Kevin  J.  Vanhoozer,  “Lost  in  Interpretation?  Truth,  Scripture,  and  Hermeneu¬ 
tics,”  in  Journal  of  the  Evangelical  Theological  Society  48:1  (March,  2005),  99. 

2  George  Lindbeck,  The  Nature  of  Doctrine:  Religion  and  Theology  in  a  Postliberal 
Age  (Louisville,  KY:  Westminster  John  Knox  Press,  1984).  See  135,  where  Lindbeck  express¬ 
es  his  debt  of  gratitude  to  Karl  Barth’s  work.  The  term  ‘postliberaf  is  something  of  a  term  of 
necessity  rather  than  design.  Cf.  George  P.  Schner,  “Metaphors  for  Theology,”  in  Theology 
After  Liberalism:  A  Reader  (Edited  by  John  Webster  and  George  P.  Schner;  Oxford:  Black- 
well  Publishers,  2000)  3-51.  Schner  performs  the  helpful  service  of  elucidating  precisely 
what  it  is  ‘post’  by  conducting  a  historical  and  philosophical  study  of  the  metaphors  for  theol¬ 
ogy  employed  throughout  the  history  of  the  Christian  tradition.  He  is  especially  helpful  in  his 
discussions  of  Kant,  Hegel  and  Schleiermacher  considered  under  the  respective  metaphors  of 
construction,  conversation  and  expression.  For  a  more  descriptive  account  of  postliberalism, 
cf.  John  Webster,  “Theology  after  Liberalism,”  in  Theology  After  Liberalism,  52-61.  Webster 
focuses  first  on  the  postliberal  concern  with  doctrine  and  theology  in  narrating  the  successes 
and  failures  of  Christianity,  and  second  on  its  tendency  to  avoid  being  caught  up  in  meth¬ 
odological  considerations,  a  point  that  Webster  identifies  as  ironic  in  that  much  of  the  work 
that  spawned  postliberal  theology  -  including  Lindbeck’s  Nature  of  Doctrine  -  was  occupied 
primarily  with  methodological  considerations. 
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alism  on  one  side  and  experiential-expressivism  on  the  other,  Lindbeck 
sought  another  way  to  understand  doctrine  that  avoids  the  pitfalls  of  both 
of  these  positions.  He  calls  his  position  a  cultural-linguistic  theory  of 
religion.  What  the  above,  stylized  description  omits  is  the  story  of  what 
happened  next.  Interaction  with  Lindbeck’s  proposal  has  come  from  all 
quarters  of  the  theological  world,  including  substantial  engagement  from 
evangelical  theologians.3 4  Kevin  J.  Vanhoozer  has  lately  published  an  ex¬ 
tensive  attempt  at  a  revision  of  the  cultural-linguistic  model  under  the  al¬ 
lusive  title,  The  Drama  of  Doctrine:  A  Canonical-Linguistic  Approach  to 
Christian  Theology A  Working  within  the  controlling  metaphor  of  drama, 
Vanhoozer  seeks  to  build  upon  Lindbeck’s  work  while  still  maintaining  its 
emphasis  on  practice. 

The  purpose  of  this  essay  is  to  explore  the  relationship  between  Lind¬ 
beck’s  cultural-linguistic  view  of  doctrine  and  Vanhoozer’s  canonical-lin¬ 
guistic  proposal  by  identifying  ways  that  the  two  proposals  are  similar  and 
ways  in  which  they  differ.  While  Vanhoozer  appreciates  aspects  of  Lind¬ 
beck’s  work,  he  works  to  set  his  own  proposal  apart  from  Lindbeck’s  in 
significant  ways.  However,  it  is  my  contention  that  Vanhoozer’s  proposal 
finally  resembles  Lindbeck’s  on  more  points  than  Vanhoozer  is  perhaps 
willing  to  acknowledge,  and  that,  in  the  end,  Vanhoozer’s  proposal  might 
be  understood  as  the  outworking  of  many  of  Lindbeck’s  ad  hoc  discussions 
on  Christian  particularity  embedded  within  the  non-theological  theory  of 
religion  that  he  develops  in  The  Nature  of  Doctrine. 

I.  LINDBECK  AND  VANHOOZER: 

OUTLINING  THEIR  PROPOSALS 

Through  his  heavy  involvement  in  various  ecumenical  conversations,  Lind¬ 
beck  saw  a  need  for  a  better  way  of  thinking  about  doctrine.  This  initiated 

3  For  perhaps  the  most  convenient  access  to  evangelical  engagement  with  Lind¬ 
beck’s  work,  cf.  Timothy  R.  Phillips  and  Dennis  L.  Okholm  (eds.),  The  Nature  of  Confes¬ 
sion:  Evangelicals  and  Postliberals  in  Conversation  (DownersGrove,  IL:  InterVarsity  Press, 
1996).  To  access  the  wider  academic  and  theological  conversation  with  Lindbeck,  cf.  Bruce 
D.  Marshall  (ed.),  Theology  and  Dialogue  (Notre  Dame,  IN:  University  of  Notre  Dame  Press, 
1990).  For  instances  of  the  theological  work  being  done  by  those  who  might  be  called  post¬ 
liberal  theologians,  the  essays  in  Schner  and  Webster’s  Theology  After  Libei'alism  are  an 
excellent  place  to  start. 

4  Kevin  J.  Vanhoozer,  The  Drama  of  Doctrine:  A  Canonical-Linguistic  Approach  to 
Christian  Theology  (Louisville,  KY:  Westminster  John  Knox  Press,  2005). 
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his  interest  in  applying  a  cultural-linguistic  theory  to  religion.5  Faced  with 
the  reality  of  doctrinal  changes  resulting  from  ecumenical  conversations, 
Lindbeck  began  to  question  what  he  calls  “anomalies”  in  thinking  about 
such  change.  In  what  sense  can  we  find  unity  if  we  are  committed  to  say¬ 
ing  that  doctrine  is  both  irreformable  and  reformable?  How  can  there  be 
reconciliation  between  two  positions  previously  seen  as  mutually  exclu¬ 
sive?  Is  reconciliation  without  capitulation  even  possible?6 

Before  finding  a  solution  one  must  understand  the  source  of  the  prob¬ 
lem,  and  so  Lindbeck  develops  a  typology  of  theories  of  religion  in  order  to 
assess  the  methods  by  which  this  question  of  doctrinal  change  might  be  an¬ 
swered.  The  first  theory  of  religion  Lindbeck  identifies  is  cognitive-prop- 
ositionalism,”  and  the  second  is  “experiential-exp ressivism.”  The  former 
conceives  of  doctrine  as  propositional  truth  claims  about  objective  reality 
and  thereby  understands  theology  to  be  similar  to  philosophy  and  the  hard 
sciences.  The  latter  thinks  of  doctrine  as  symbols  of  inner  feelings  and 
orientations,  and  thus  thinks  of  religion  as  something  of  an  aesthetic  expe¬ 
rience.  However,  neither  of  these  two  positions  can  properly  explain  how 
there  can  be  doctrinal  reconciliation  without  capitulation.  Capitulation  is 
necessary  in  each  case.  “For  the  propositionalist,  if  a  doctrine  is  once  true, 
it  is  always  true,”7  and  for  “experiential-expressive  symbolists... meanings 
can  vary  while  doctrines  remain  the  same,  and  conversely,  doctrines  can 
alter  without  change  of  meaning.”8  The  reformability  of  doctrine  is  lost 
in  the  first  case  and  its  irreformability  is  sacrificed  in  the  second.  The 
purpose  of  Lindbeck’s  project  is  to  propose  a  third  alternative  that  incor¬ 
porates  sociological,  anthropological  and  philosophical  insights. 

The  key  here  lies  in  recognizing  the  ways  in  which  religion  is  similar 
to  language  and  culture.  Religion  is  seen  neither  as  a  system  of  beliefs 
about  what  is  objectively  or  ontologically  true,  nor  as  a  symbolic  system 
that  expresses  fundamental  feelings  or  attitudes.  Instead,  religion  is  what 
makes  it  possible  to  formulate  beliefs,  describe  reality7,  or  experience  inner 
subjectivity.  According  to  Lindbeck’s  account,  religion  “functions  some- 

5  See  Lindbeck,  Natui'e  of  Doctrine,  7. 

6  See  Lindbeck,  Nature  of  Doctrine,  9. 

7  Lindbeck,  Nature  of  Doctrine,  16. 

8  Lindbeck,  Nature  of  Doctrine,  17. 
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what  like  a  Kantian  a  priori’'  and  shapes  how  we  interact  with  the  world.9 
Like  a  language,  religion  has  a  form  of  life;  like  a  culture,  it  has  to  do  with 
both  cognitive  and  behavioral  aspects  of  life.  Language  and  culture  are 
apt  metaphors  for  Lindbeck  because  they  both  involve  a  lived  existence  as 
well  as  a  relationship  to  objective  reality.  This  allows  Lindbeck  to  make 
three  moves.  First,  contra  experiential-expressivism,  Lindbeck  is  able  to 
see  experience  as  deriving  from  the  religious  culture  or  world  as  opposed 
to  constituting  that  world.10  Even  our  own  inner  subjectivity  is  mediated 
to  us  by  our  religion.  Thus,  it  is  not  the  case  that  doctrines  are  merely 
conceptual  symbols  expressing  inner  experiences  that  might  just  as  ad¬ 
equately  be  expressed  in  other  forms. 

Second,  contra  cognitive-propositionalism,  Lindbeck  can  argue  that 
although  there  are  cognitive  elements  to  religion,  these  elements  are  not 
primary.11  The  metaphor  of  language  is  particularly  important  here,  as 
Lindbeck  compares  doctrine  to  grammatical  rules.  These  rules  function  as 
“communally  authoritative  rules  of  discourse,  attitude,  and  action.”12  Cen¬ 
tral  to  this  grammatical  analogy  is  a  distinction  between  what  Lindbeck 
calls  first-order  and  second-order  discourse.  First-order  discourse  is  the 
speech  of  faith  displayed  in  the  worship  environment  and  life  of  faith.  It  is 
at  this  level  that  religious  language  is  used  and  thus  meaningful.  Second- 
order  discourse  describes  and  therefore  regulates  first-order  discourse. 
As  second-order  discourse,  doctrine  both  gives  expression  to  the  beliefs 
of  the  community  and  works  to  establish  the  community’s  identity;  that 
is,  doctrines  describe  communal  practice  and  instruct  those  new  to  the 


9  Lindbeck,  Nature  of  Doctrine,  33.  Cf.  also  Jeffrey  Hensley,  “Are  Postliberals 
Necessarily  Antirealists?  Reexamining  the  Metaphysics  of  Lindbeck’s  Postliberal  Theolgy,” 
in  Nature  of  Confession,  69-80.  Hensley  notes  that  many  evangelical  theologians,  such  as 
McGrath  and  Bloesch,  conclude  that  Lindbeck’s  proposal  is  antirealist  based  in  part  on  Lind¬ 
beck’s  discussion  of  how  language  and  religion  shapes  our  interaction  with  the  world.  How¬ 
ever,  Hensley  goes  on  to  offer  a  counter-reading  of  Lindbeck’s  Nature  of  Doctrine  in  an  effort 
to  argue  that  Lindbeck’s  proposal  necessitates  neither  conceptual  nor  alethic  antirealism. 
Hensley  concludes  that  Lindbeck  is  either  “metaphysically  neutral”  on  the  question,  or  at 
least  “nonmetaphysical”  (79),  and  that  Lindbeck  should  be  characterized  as  an  “antifounda- 
tionalist  thinker  who  is  in  principle  open  to  metaphysical  realism”  (80). 

10  See  Lindbeck,  Nature  of  Doctrine,  35. 

11  See  Lindbeck,  Nature  of  Doctrine,  35. 

12  Lindbeck,  Natui'e  of  Doctrine,  18. 
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community  in  these  practices.13  Lindbeck  is  very  careful  to  say  that  doc¬ 
trine  (second-order  discourse)  has  force  only  in  relation  to  the  religion’s 
“grammar,”  which  is  a  way  of  speaking  about  the  core  first-order  insights 
or  commitments  of  a  particular  religion  and  the  logic  of  their  intercon¬ 
nection.14  Thus,  just  as  grammatical  formulations  make  truth  claims  only 
about  how  a  particular  language  fits  together  and  not  about  objective  real¬ 
ity,  so  doctrine  makes  truth  claims  only  about  how  a  particular  religion 
fits  together.  Rather  than  being  concerned  with  making  ontological  truth 
claims  about  how  the  grammar  or  inner  logic  of  a  religion  corresponds  to 
objective  reality,  doctrine  is  concerned  with  “intrasystematic”  truth  claims, 
that  is,  claims  about  the  internal  consistency  of  the  religion.15 

Third,  Lindbeck  develops  an  emphasis  on  the  lived  practice  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  Lindbeck’s  understanding  of  doctrine  as  second-order  discourse 
serving  a  regulative  and  instructive  function  in  the  community  is  not  in¬ 
tended  to  imply  that  there  is  no  place  for  religion  to  make  ontological  truth 
claims.  Such  truth  claims  are  made  at  the  level  of  first-order  discourse, 
that  is,  where  the  religion  is  embodied  in  the  practice  of  the  believing  com¬ 
munity. 

As  actually  lived,  a  religion  may  be  pictured  as  a  single  gigantic 
proposition.  It  is  a  true  proposition  to  the  extent  that  its 
objectivities  are  interiorized  and  exercised  by  groups  and 
individuals  in  such  a  way  as  to  conform  them  in  some  measure 
...  to  the  ultimate  reality  and  goodness  that  lies  at  the  heart  of 
things.16 

Thus,  religious  communities  make  ontological  truth  claims  about  reality 
insofar  as  they  live  into  reality  in  the  distinctive  manner  of  that  religion. 
The  strength  of  this  ontological  truth  claim  depends  not  on  internal  or 
intrasystematic  coherence,  as  is  the  case  with  the  strength  of  a  particular 
doctrine;  rather,  these  claims  have  force  to  the  extent  that  they  make  sense 


13  See  Lindbeck,  Nature  of  Doctrine,  82.  This  distinction  between  first-  and  second- 
order  discourses  is  important  for  us  to  bear  in  mind  in  our  exploration  of  the  proposals  of¬ 
fered  by  Lindbeck  and  Vanhoozer,  but  as  George  Hunsinger  reminds  us,  no  statement  is  ever 
entirely  either  first-  or  second-order  discourse.  Rather,  this  is  a  relative  designation.  Cf.  “A 
Panel  Discussion:  Lindbeck,  Hunsinger,  McGrath  &  Fackre,”  in  Nature  of  Confession,  248. 

14  See  Lindbeck,  Nature  of  Doctrine,  81. 

15  See  Lindbeck,  Nature  of  Doctrine,  64  and  69. 

16  Lindbeck,  Nature  of  Doctrine,  51. 
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out  of  human  existence  as  it  is  encountered.17  In  this  way,  Lindbeck  wishes 
to  emphasize  the  communitarian  nature  of  religion.  Religion  functions 
properly  as  religion  only  when  it  is  embodied  in  a  community. 

Returning  to  the  problem  of  reconciliation  without  capitulation,  how 
is  it  that  a  cultural-linguistic  understanding  of  doctrine  accounts  for  the 
apparent  contradiction  between  the  reformability  and  irreformability  of 
doctrine?  The  analogy  to  language  is  again  instructive.  Grammatical  rules 
are  not  themselves  the  grammar  of  a  language,  but  the  codification  or  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  inherent  logic  of  interconnection  that  we  call  grammar.18 
As  the  context  within  which  a  language  finds  itself  changes,  the  expression 
of  the  grammar  of  that  language  will  also  require  adjustment.  Lindbeck 
expresses  this  slightly  differently  by  making  a  distinction  between  “abid¬ 
ing  doctrinal  grammar  and  variable  theological  vocabulary.”19  Thus,  it  is 
conceivable  to  think  of  doctrine  changing  in  expression  but  staying  con¬ 
stant  in  terms  of  what  is  being  expressed.  Furthermore,  because  doctrines 
function  regulatively  it  is  important  to  note  when  different  doctrinal  rules 
apply.  It  is  possible  that  two  apparently  contradictory  rules  could  be  rec¬ 
onciled  by  the  realization  that  they  apply  to  different  situations.  Lindbeck 
illustrates  this  notion  by  pointing  out  that  one  would  do  well  to  drive  on 
the  left  side  of  the  road  while  in  Great  Britain  and  that  one  acts  wisely  by 
driving  on  the  right  while  in  the  United  States.20  By  distinguishing  between 
the  contexts  within  which  certain  apparently  contradictory  doctrinal  rules 
apply,  one  might  find  reconciliation  without  capitulation  to  be  possible. 

Turning  now  to  Vanhoozer  and  The  Drama  of  Doctrine,  it  is  clear  that 
Vanhoozer  understands  himself  to  be  offering  a  constructive  reworking  of 
Lindbeck’s  cultural-linguistic  model.  He  writes,  “The  present  book  sets 
forth  a  postconservative,  canonical-linguistic  theology  and  a  directive 

17  See  Lindbeck,  Nature  of  Doctrine,  131. 

18  This  is  certainly  a  very  subtle  distinction  but  it  is  in  keeping  with  the  dev elopment 
of  language  from  its  spoken  to  its  written  forms.  The  use  of  language  precedes  its  written 
form  and  embodies  the  inherent  logic  of  the  way  in  which  various  facets  of  the  language 
interrelate.  This  is  the  language’s  grammar.  Grammatical  rules  are  developed  as  a  language 
takes  on  written  form  and  comes  under  the  influence  of  a  standardizing  impulse.  These  rules 
are  intended  to  codify  and  perpetuate  the  logic  of  interconnection  inherent  in  the  language’s 
grammar.  But,  these  rules  are  not  themselves  the  grammar;  rather,  they  are  expressions  of 
that  grammar. 

19  Lindbeck,  Nature  of  Doctrine,  113. 

20  See  Lindbeck,  Nature  of  Doctrine,  18. 
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theory  of  doctrine... while  preserving  Lindbeck’s  emphasis  on  practice.”21 
Thus,  while  Vanhoozer  seeks  to  depart  from  Lindbeck  in  important  ways, 
his  proposal  cannot  be  understood  as  entirely  hostile  to  Lindbeck’s  posi¬ 
tion.  Rather  than  working  with  the  metaphors  of  language  and  culture,  as 
did  Lindbeck,  Vanhoozer  selects  the  metaphor  of  drama.  Whereas  Lind¬ 
beck  has  a  regulative  understanding  of  doctrine,  Vanhoozer,  in  keeping 
with  this  dramatic  metaphor,  proposes  a  “directive  theory  of  doctrine.”22 
Before  exploring  Vanhoozer’s  notion  of  doctrine  as  direction,  we  wall  first 
sketch  the  broad  contours  of  his  dramatic  metaphor  and  the  role  that  he 
envisions  for  the  theologian. 

Vanhoozer  believes  that  the  dramatic  metaphor  is  encoded  in  the  very 
core  of  Christianity.  He  notes  that  the  gospel  is  inherently  dramatic  in 
that  it  is  “a  matter  of  signs  and  speeches,  actions  and  sufferings,”  and  he 
views  the  Christian  life  as  one  of  response  to  Christ’s  performance  of  this 
drama.23  The  drama  does  not  end  with  Christ,  however.  Vanhoozer  makes 
it  clear  that  this  drama  is  not  simply  enacted  before  a  passive  audience. 
The  whole  point  of  the  drama  is  for  the  audience  to  become  involved  by 
participating  in  the  dramatic  action  as  it  centers  on  the  threefold  action 
of  the  Triune  God.24  Thus,  the  church  is  like  the  chorus,  which  supports 
and  accentuates  the  dramatic  roles  of  the  main  cast.  The  Holy  Spirit  is 
ultimately  the  director  of  this  drama,  although  there  are  numerous  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  supporting  cast  who  assist  in  the  director’s  work,  namely,  the 
church’s  pastors  and  other  leaders.25  Finally,  Vanhoozer  greatly  empha¬ 
sizes  the  role  of  the  script  -  Scripture  -  in  this  matrix.  He  is  clear  that  the 
script  is  authoritative.  However,  he  is  equally  clear  that  the  performance 
of  this  script  must  take  on  changing  forms  in  changing  contexts.  Van- 


21  Vanhoozer,  Drama  of  Doctrine,  xiii.  ‘Postconservative’  theology  is  the  evangeli¬ 
cal  cousin  of  postliberal  theology,  but  it  is  even  more  difficult  to  define.  This  is  perhaps 
because  few  full-bodied  examples  of  postconservative  theology  have  been  offered  and  even 
fewer  thick  descriptive  accounts  are  available.  Indeed,  Vanhoozer’s  work  is  likely  the  best 
example  of  postconservative  theology.  For  one  instance  of  critical  interaction  with  postcon¬ 
servative  theology,  cf.  Millard  J.  Erickson,  The  Evangelical  Left:  Encountering  Postconser¬ 
vative  Evangelical  Theology  (Grand  Rapids,  MI:  Baker  Book  House,  1997). 

22  Vanhoozer,  Drama  of  Doctrine,  xiii. 

23  Vanhoozer,  Drama  of  Doctrine,  17. 

24  See  Vanhoozer,  Drama  of  Doctrine,  16. 

25  See  Vanhoozer,  Drama  of  Doctrine,  244. 
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boozer’s  ideal  is  performance  that  “involves  neither  slavish  repetition  nor 
sovereign  originality.”26 

What  is  the  role  of  the  theologian  in  Vanhoozer’s  dramatic  metaphor? 
Ambitious  theologians  might  suspect  that  they  would  fall  under  the  cat¬ 
egory  of  assistant  directors,  but  Vanhoozer  limits  this  task  to  those  who 
exercise  ecclesiastical  leadership.  Certainly  theologians  fall  within  the 
supporting  cast,  but  is  there  no  distinctive  role  for  them  to  play?  Van¬ 
hoozer  associates  theologians  with  the  role  of  the  dramaturge,  a  facet  of 
theater  that  is  not  well  known  in  North  America.  He  explains,  “In  Eu¬ 
rope...  the  dramaturge  is  the  person  responsible  for  helping  the  director  to 
make  sense  of  the  script  both  for  the  players  and  for  the  audience.”27  The 
dramaturge’s  task  is  to  study  the  play,  the  playwright,  the  history  of  the 
play’s  performance,  the  play’s  historical  setting,  the  various  translations 
and  editions  of  the  play;  to  analyze  the  play;  to  develop  a  bibliography, 
etc.  “The  dramaturge  advises  the  director  how  best  to  communicate  the 
text  and  articulate  the  play’s  ideas  in  terms  that  would  be  compelling  and 
intelligible  to  contemporary  audiences.”28  Thus,  the  theologian’s  task  is 
to  study  Scripture  and  its  embodiment  in  tradition  in  order  to  support  the 
assistant  directors29  and  the  supporting  cast  as  they  interpret  and  perform 
Scripture  within  the  contemporary  context.  The  goal  of  the  theologian’s 
work  is  to  ensure  that  the  contemporary  performance  is  neither  unimagi¬ 
natively  repetitive  nor  excessively  original.  Vanhoozer  uses  the  concept 
of  musical  transposition  to  describe  this  undertaking.  He  writes,  “theo- 
dramatic  transposition  means  playing  the  same  drama  of  redemption  in  a 
different  cultural  key.”30 

In  light  of  all  this,  it  is  crucial  to  explore  how  Vanhoozer  conceives  of 
doctrine.  In  truth,  Vanhoozer  spends  much  more  time  talking  about  what 

26  Vanhoozer,  Drama  of  Doctrine,  253. 

27  Vanhoozer,  Drama  of  Doctrine,  244. 

28  Vanhoozer,  Drama  of  Doctrine,  245. 

29  Vanhoozer  does  not  directly  relate  this  task  to  the  assistant  directors  as  opposed  to 
the  director.  Within  European  theater  the  dramaturge  assists  the  director.  But,  Vanhoozer 
has  identified  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  primary  director,  and  the  Spirit  certainly  does  not  require 
the  theologian’s  services  even  if  the  Spirit  uses  theological  work  to  inform  the  performance 
of  the  drama.  This  being  the  case,  those  whom  the  theologian  supports  must  be  identified  as 
the  ecclesiastical  leadership  or,  within  this  metaphor,  the  assistant  directors. 

30  Vanhoozer,  Drama  of  Doctrine,  254. 
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doctrine  does  than  talking  about  what  doctrine  is.  Furthermore,  he  often 
transitions  from  speaking  about  doctrine  to  speaking  about  the  theolo¬ 
gian’s  task.  Vanhoozer  explicates  his  “directive  theory  of  doctrine”  by  say¬ 
ing  that  “doctrine  shows  us  who  we  are,  why  we  are  here,  and  what  we  are 
to  do.”3’  Thus,  doctrine  functions  in  a  directive  manner  by  identifying  the 
plot  and  by  locating  our  role  within  the  grand  scope  of  the  drama.  By  par¬ 
ticipating  in  this  “drama  of  doctrine,”  one  engages  “in  a  centuries-long  de¬ 
bate  about  the  meaning  of  Scripture  and  how  best  to  embody  it.”32  In  this 
model,  doctrine  has  to  do  with  two  things  -  meaning  and  embodiment. 
Indeed,  we  might  go  so  far  as  to  speak  about  meaning  directed  toward 
embodiment,  for  doctrine  deals  with  the  meaning  of  Scripture  and  gives 
direction  on  how  this  meaning  might  best  be  embodied  in  the  contempo¬ 
rary  context. 

It  is  here  that  Vanhoozer  fleshes  out  his  notion  of  “theo-dramatic  trans¬ 
position.”  Recognizing  the  difficulties  that  historical  distance  introduces 
to  this  enterprise,  he  offers  the  notion  of  “cross-modal  similarity”  as  a  way 
in  which  this  distance  might  be  traversed.  Cross-modal  similarity  refers  to 
the  intuitive  connections  between  aspects  of  different  systems  of  thought. 
One  example  that  Vanhoozer  offers  has  to  do  with  how  the  concepts  of 
“small”  and  “soft”  are  generally  linked  in  the  minds  of  English  speakers. 
Vanhoozer  aim  “is  to  achieve  fittingness  -  cross-cultural  modal  similar¬ 
ity  -  between  Scripture  and  the  contemporary  situation.”33  Even  though 
Vanhoozer  focuses  more  on  what  doctrine  does  than  what  it  is,  it  seems 
fitting  to  define  doctrine  in  his  schema  as  the  conceptual  transposition  of 
the  meaning  of  Scripture. 

II.  LINDBECK  AND  VANHOOZER  IN  CONVERSATION 

One  important  point  of  discontinuity  that  Vanhoozer  identifies  between 
his  proposal  and  Lindbeck’s  is  that  Vanhoozer  hopes  to  reclaim  the  cog¬ 
nitive-propositional  theory  of  religion  that  Lindbeck  seems  to  cast  aside. 
Vanhoozer  rightly  notes  that  Lindbeck  does  not  discuss  this  model  as 
much  as  he  does  the  experiential-expressivist  model.  He  further  identi- 


31  Vanhoozer,  Drama  of  Doctrine,  xiii. 

32  Vanhoozer,  Drama  of  Doctrine,  450. 

33  Vanhoozer,  Drama  of  Doctrine,  260. 
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fies  Lindbeck’s  reservations  about  cognitive-propositionalism  as  having 
to  do  with  its  understanding  of  doctrine  as  making  “extralinguistic  truth 
claims,”34  that  is,  the  notion  that  doctrines  make  ontological  truth  claims 
rather  than  intrasystematic  truth  claims.  Vanhoozer  hopes  “to  rehabili¬ 
tate  the  cognitive-propositional  approach... by  expanding  what  we  mean 
by  ‘cognitive’  and  by  dramatizing  what  we  mean  by  ‘proposition.’”35  The 
broad  strokes  of  this  rehabilitative  program  are  as  follows:  first,  that  cog¬ 
nition  should  not  be  limited  to  the  literal,  that  is,  metaphor  and  other 
modes  of  expression  possess  cognitive  aspects;36  and,  second,  that  propo¬ 
sitions  are  not  merely  assertive  statements  but  a  grouping  of  concepts  in 
an  act  of  communication.37  Vanhoozer  understands  Lindbeck’s  reticence 
toward  the  cognitive-propositional  model  to  be  an  aversion  to  one-to-one 
correspondence  between  a  doctrine’s  formulation  and  objective  reality.  In 
contrast  to  this,  Vanhoozer  points  out  that  doctrinal  formulation  can  be 
adequate  and  yet  not  complete.  “The  same  truth  may  be  (incompletely) 
expressed  in  a  variety  of  relatively  adequate  formulations.”38 

However,  Lindbeck  differentiates  between  the  human  mode  of  signify¬ 
ing  and  what  is  signified  in  a  way  similar  to  Vanhoozer.  Lindbeck  fleshes 
this  out  by  calling  upon  Thomas  Aquinas’s  distinction  between  the  hu¬ 
man  mode  of  signification  ( modus  significandi )  and  that  which  is  signi¬ 
fied  ( significatum ).  On  this  account,  the  modus  significandi  of  doctrine 
does  not  correspond  perfectly  to  the  significatum.  We  affirm  that  “God 
is  good,”  Lindbeck  points  out,  without  being  able  to  describe  completely 


34  Vanhoozer,  Drama  of  Doctrine,  86.  Cf.  also  Bruce  D.  Marshall,  “Absorbing  the 
World:  Christianity  and  the  Universe  of  Truths,”  in  Theology  and  Dialogue,  71.  Here  Mar¬ 
shal  recognizes  Lindbeck’s  willingness  to  employ  the  notion  of  extrasystematic  correspon¬ 
dence  at  the  level  of  first-order  discourse.  Hans  Frei  also  saw  the  possibility  for  rapproche¬ 
ment  between  moderate  propositionalists  and  Lindbeck  at  this  point,  although  Vanhoozer 
seems  to  have  ruled  out  such  a  possibility.  Cf.  Hans  Frei,  “Epilogue:  George  Lindbeck  and 
The  Nature  of  Doctrine,”  in  Theology  and  Dialogue,  278. 

35  Vanhoozer,  Drama  of  Doctrine,  88. 

36  See  Vanhoozer,  Drama  of  Doctrine,  88.  Cf.  also  Lindbeck,  Nature  of  Doctrine, 
35.  Lindbeck  concedes  here  that  a  religion’s  cognitive  aspects  are  important  and  yet  not 
primary.  Cf.  also  Alister  McGrath,  “An  Evangelical  Evaluation  of  Postliberalism,”  in  Nature 
of  Confession,  23-44.  In  a  way  very  similar  to  Vanhoozer,  McGrath  chastens  Lindbeck  for 
paying  insufficient  attention  to  a  notion  like  “relative  adequacy”  (30)  and  to  the  richness  of 
non-literal  language  use  such  as  metaphor  (31). 

37  See  Vanhoozer,  Drama  of  Doctrine,  90-1. 

38  Vanhoozer,  Drama  of  Doctrine,  88. 
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the  concepts  of  “God”  and  “good.”39  He  expands  on  this  by  arguing  that 
while  we  can  falsify  certain  statements,  we  cannot  develop  an  exhaustively 
positive  account  of  any  doctrine  that  corresponds  perfectly  with  the  reality 
that  the  doctrine  suggests.  Lindbeck  thinks  that  this  chastened  form  of 
propositionalism  fits  within  his  cultural-linguistic  model.40  Although  Van- 
hoozer  develops  his  discussion  of  this  material  in  a  way  consistent  with 
his  dramatic  metaphor,  the  notion  of  a  chastened  propositionalism  is  not 
altogether  alien  to  Lindbeck’s  model. 

Vanhoozer  also  recognizes  continuity  between  his  proposal  and  Lind¬ 
beck’s  in  their  shared  concern  with  practice  and  embodiment.  This  em¬ 
bodiment  is  the  point  both  of  Lindbeck’s  cultural  and  linguistic  metaphors 
as  well  as  of  Vanhoozer’s  dramatic  metaphor.41  Moreover,  both  accounts 
of  embodiment  focus  on  the  community’s  practice  rather  than  on  individ¬ 
ual  feelings,  experience  or  abstract  ontological  truth  claims.  John  Perry 
points  us  to  an  important  instance  of  this  continuity  between  Vanhoozer 
and  Lindbeck  when  he  notes  Vanhoozer’s  failure  to  distinguish  how  his 
“canonical  cartography”  and  Lindbeck’s  “cartographic  simile”  differ  in  any 
substantial  way.42  In  his  discussion,  Lindbeck  spends  most  of  his  time 
explaining  how  a  map  becomes  a  proposition  only  when  it  is  used  in  the 
process  of  travel.  This  is  because  even  when  one  has  a  map  of  the  correct 
terrain,  the  embodiment  of  the  map  might  still  be  false  if  it  is  not  read  and 
followed  correctly.  Thus,  the  important  thing  is  that  a  map  is  rightly  used. 
Vanhoozer  recognizes  this  point,  but  goes  on  to  emphasize  that  it  is  “just 
these  maps”  -  canonical  Scripture  -  that  are  important. 43  In  an  allusion  to 
Lindbeck,  Vanhoozer  notes  that  if  maps  are  to  be  effective  they  need  both 
intrasystematic  and  extrasystematic  fittingness.  That  is,  they  must  both 
cohere  internally  and  correspond  to  objective  reality.44  And  yet,  Lindbeck 

39  Lindbeck,  Nature  of  Doctrine,  66. 

40  See  Lindbeck,  Nature  of  Doctrine,  67. 

41  Although  languages,  cultures  and  plays  can  exist  in  as  much  as  texts,  artifacts  and 
scripts  remain  extant,  these  three  only  exist  in  their  fullness  when  embodied. 

42  Cf.  John  Perry,  “Review:  The  Drama  of  Doctrine,  by  Kevin  J.  Vanhoozer,”  in  Jour¬ 
nal  of  the  Evangelical  Theological  Society  48:4  (December,  2005),  863.  For  Vanhoozer’s 
“canonical  cartography,”  cf.  Drama  of  Doctrine,  295L  For  Lindbeck’s  “cartographic  simile,” 
cf.  Natui'e  of  Doctrine,  51L 

43  Vanhoozer,  Drama  of  Doctrine,  294. 

44  See  Vanhoozer,  Drama  of  Doctrine,  298-9. 
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would  say,  one  needs  to  actually  follow  the  map  to  discover  whether  or  not 
it  guides  one  properly  through  the  diverse  experiences  of  reality.  It  is  in 
this  embodiment  that  the  true  test  of  the  map’s  correspondence  resides. 
Lindbeck  notes  that  “true  religion  is  capable  of  being  rightly  utilized... and 
of  thus  being  ontologically  (and  ‘propositionally’)  true,  but  is  not  always 
and  perhaps  not  even  usually  so  employed.”45  Vanhoozer’s  claim  seems  to 
assume  the  position  of  the  faith  community  in  its  belief  that  they  possess 
the  maps  that  correspond  most  closely  to  objective  reality.  Both  Lindbeck 
and  Vanhoozer  would  urge  the  community  to  follow  the  maps  to  see  how 
they  fit  in  with  the  diverse  experiences  of  reality  and  thereby  demonstrate 
that  correspondence.  Vanhoozer  makes  this  continuity  plain:  “The  canon¬ 
ical-linguistic  approach... has  much  in  common  with  its  cultural-linguistic 
cousin.  Both  agree  that  meaning  and  truth  are  crucially  related  to  lan¬ 
guage  use.”46 

However,  Vanhoozer  thinks  that  the  scope  of  this  continuity  is  limited 
because  an  apparent  disagreement  between  the  two  proposals  arises  over 
the  location  of  doctrinal  authority.  Continuing  the  quote  above,  Vanhooz¬ 
er  writes,  “Both  [models]  agree  that  meaning  and  truth  are  crucially  relat¬ 
ed  to  language  use;  however,  the  canonical -linguistic  approach  maintains 
that  the  normative  use  is  ultimately  not  that  of  ecclesial  culture  but  of  Bib¬ 
lical  canon.”47  Vanhoozer  argues  that  while  Lindbeck’s  cultural-linguistic 
model  seems  to  locate  authority  within  the  Biblical  text,  this  authority  is 
actually  located  in  the  community  that  uses  the  text  to  shape  identity.48 
This  is  insufficient  for  Vanhoozer,  who  wants  to  establish  Scripture  as 
the  singularly  final  theological  authority.  To  this  end,  Vanhoozer  devel¬ 
ops  his  own  doctrine  of  Scripture  that  is  oriented  toward  understanding 
Scripture  as  “divine  discourse”  when  approached  canonically.49  That  is 
to  say,  Scripture  as  a  unified  whole  is  God’s  communicative  activity.  The 
latent  assumption  is  that  God’s  communicative  activity  has  priority  over 

45  Lindbeck,  Nature  of  Doctrine,  52. 

46  Vanhoozer,  Drama  of  Doctrine,  16. 

47  Vanhoozer,  Drama  of  Doctrine,  16. 

48  See  Vanhoozer,  Drama  of  Doctrine,  10. 

49  Kevin  J.  Vanhoozer,  “Scripture  and  Tradition,”  The  Cambridge  Companion  to 
Postmodern  Theology  (Edited  by  Kevin  J.  Vanhoozer;  Cambridge:  Cambridge  University 
Press,  2003),  165. 
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the  community’s  use  or  embodiment  undertaken  in  response  to  this  com¬ 
munication.  He  writes,  “As  the  canon  is  the  place  in  which  God  speaks,  so 
the  church  is  the  place  in  which  the  canon  rules.”50 

Vanhoozer  is  not  flatfooted  in  his  discussion  of  Scripture  as  God’s  com¬ 
municative  action.  He  makes  it  clear  that  the  Bible  is  not  a  “fourth  hy¬ 
postasis  alongside  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  that  instantiates  and  upholds  a 
divine  nature.”51  It  is  not  that  the  Spirit  works  with  reference  to  the  canon 
of  Scripture  in  such  a  way  that  it  becomes  a  divine  embodiment,  nor  is  it 
that  the  Spirit  negates  the  human  character  of  the  Biblical  texts.  Rather, 
the  Spirit  sanctifies  them.  Vanhoozer  explicates  this  idea  of  the  Spirit’s 
sanctification  of  the  Biblical  texts  as  follows: 

The  Spirit  does  not  simply  cause  the  human  authors  to  say  such  and 
such;  sanctification  does  not  overturn  or  oppose  human  agency  but 
orders  it  so  that  it  may  freely  serve  God’s  cause.  Thanks  to  the  Spirit’s 
sanctifying  work,  the  books  that  make  up  the  Bible,  and  the  very 
words  that  make  up  the  various  books,  are  taken  up  into  the  economy 
of  divine  communicative  action.52 

What  interests  Vanhoozer  here  is  the  relationship  between  Scripture  and 
tradition,  and  it  is  clear  that  he  considers  Scripture  to  be  superior.  This 


50  Vanhoozer,  Drama  of  Doctrine,  150. 

51  Vanhoozer,  Drama  of  Doctrine,  227. 

52  Vanhoozer,  Drama  of  Doctrine,  228.  Although  in  these  sentences  Vanhoozer  de¬ 
cidedly  avoids  a  “dictation  theory”  account  of  the  inspiration  of  Scripture,  and  although  Van¬ 
hoozer  seems  to  want  to  be  careful  to  bypass  this  position,  he  comes  close  to  this  very  thing 
when  he  writes,  “Inspiration. ..is  a  matter  of  the  Spirit’s  prompting  the  human  authors  to  say 
just  what  the  divine  playwright  intended”  (227).  Vanhoozer  recognizes  his  indebtedness  to 
the  work  of  John  Webster’s  Holy  Scripture:  A  Dogmatic  Sketch  (Cambridge:  Cambridge 
University  Press,  2003)  with  reference  to  speaking  about  the  sanctified  nature  of  Scripture. 
However,  whereas  Vanhoozer  seems  to  speak  of  this  sanctification  as  inspiration  tied  up  with 
the  authorship  of  the  text,  Webster  extends  it  to  encompass  the  entirety  “of  the  production  of 
the  text  -  not  simply  authorship... but  also  the  complex  histories  of  pre-literary  and  literary 
tradition,  redaction  and  compilation”  (30).  Further,  not  only  does  this  sanctification  concern 
Scripture’s  pre-history,  but  in  his  account  Webster  also  extends  it  “to  the  post-history  of  the 
text,  most  particularly  to  canonization  (understood  as  the  church’s  Spirit-produced  acknowl¬ 
edgement  of  the  testimony  of  Scripture)  and  to  interpretation  (understood  as  the  Spirit- 
illuminated  repentant  and  faithful  attention  to  the  presence  of  God)”  (30).  In  these  ways, 
Webster  thinks  of  Scripture  more  in  terms  of  “providential  ordering”  (32)  than  in  terms  of 
authorial  inspiration.  Still,  when  one  works  within  the  concept  of  providence  on  this  point, 
it  is  possible  to  affirm  that  those  words  that  we  find  Scripture  are  indeed  the  very  words  that 
God  intended  to  be  present,  which  is  to  affirm  verbal  plenary  inspiration.  Although  Van¬ 
hoozer  recognizes  that  the  Biblical  texts  have  “natural  histories”  ( Drama  of  Doctrine,  228), 
the  emphasis  seems  to  fall  on  sanctification  understood  in  terms  of  authorial  inspiration. 
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is  finally  why  Vanhoozer  finds  it  necessary  to  critique  Lindbeck’s  cultural- 
linguistic  model. 

Does  Vanhoozer’s  critique  of  Lindbeck  on  this  point  hold  true?  Does 
Lindbeck  really  locate  authority  in  the  community  as  opposed  to  finding 
it  in  Scripture?  Yes  and  No.  Vanhoozer’s  critique  holds  true  insofar  as 
Lindbeck,  as  we  saw  above,  understands  doctrine  to  be  descriptive  of  a 
community’s  practice  and  instructive  with  reference  to  new  members  of 
the  community  as  they  internalize  those  practices.  For  Vanhoozer,  this  is 
to  turn  theology  into  “ethnography.”53  Still,  as  George  Hunsinger  notes, 
Lindbeck’s  work  tends  to  move  from  the  general  to  the  particular.54  One 
can  observe  this  tendency  in  The  Nature  of  Doctrine  as  a  whole  as  well  as 
within  the  various  chapters  of  that  work.  Lindbeck  routinely  begins  with 
theoretical  discussion  and  then  moves  on  to  examine  how  his  general  the¬ 
ory  holds  up  under  the  demands  of  Christian  particularity.  Indeed,  Lind¬ 
beck  makes  it  perfectly  clear  throughout  The  Nature  of  Doctrine  that  the 
account  of  religion  and  doctrine  that  he  pursues  therein  is  a  “nontheologi- 
cal  theory.”55  Thus,  we  must  be  careful  to  note  when  Lindbeck  is  speaking 
with  reference  to  a  general  theory  of  religion  and  when  he  is  augmenting 
and  illustrating  this  theory  in  terms  of  Christian  particularity. 

When  Lindbeck  is  engaged  in  developing  his  non-theological  theory 
of  religion,  Vanhoozer’s  critique  of  Lindbeck  rings  true.  However,  when 
Lindbeck  is  dealing  with  his  general  theory  of  religion  in  terms  of  Chris¬ 
tian  particularity,  Vanhoozer’s  critique  fails.  For  Lindbeck,  authority  fi- 


53  Vanhoozer,  Drama  of  Doctrine,  247. 

54  See  George  Hunsinger,  “Postliberal  Theology,”  in  The  Cambridge  Companion  to 
Postmodern  Theology,  43. 

55  Lindbeck,  Nature  of  Doctrine,  46.  Cf.  also  7,  9  and  30.  Cf.  also  James  Beilby’s  pa¬ 
per,  “Lindbeck,  Wittgenstein,  and  Realism  about  Truth:  An  Evaluation  of ‘Postliberal’  Epis¬ 
temology,”  (Theological  Research  Exchange  Network),  delivered  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Evangelical  Theological  Society  in  1998.  Beilby  recognizes  the  distinction  in  Lindbeck’s  work 
between  the  general  and  the  particularly  Christian,  and  he  concludes  that  the  salutary  con¬ 
tent  of  Lindbeck’s  particularly  Christian  discussion  is  swept  away  by  “a  non-Christian,  and 
even  non-theological  criterion  of  truth  and  meaning”  (16).  Cf.  also  C.  C.  Pecknold,  Trans¬ 
forming  Postliberal  Theology:  George  Lindbeck,  Pragmatism  and  Scripture  (London:  T&T 
Clark,  2005).  Pecknold  engages  in  a  fresh  reading  of  Lindbeck’s  Nature  of  Doctrine  in  con¬ 
versation  with  important  figures  such  as  Wittgenstein,  St.  Augustine  and  Peter  Ochs  in  order 
to  draw  attention  to  the  pragmatic  features  of  Lindbeck’s  argument.  From  this  pragmatic 
orientation,  Pecknold  seeks  to  develop  “a  scriptural  pragmatism  that  is  capable  of  mediating 
both  the  repair  and  renewal  of  reading  communities”  (xi). 
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nally  resides  not  with  the  Christian  community  but  with  the  Biblical  text.56 
Lindbeck  understands  doctrines  to  be  attempts  at  expressing  the  inner 
grammar  of  a  community’s  beliefs  and  notes  that  doctrines  only  have  force 
insofar  as  they  are  true  expressions  of  this  grammar.57  He  writes,  “the 
abiding  and  doctrinally  significant  aspect  of  religion... [is]  in  the  story  it 
tells  and  in  the  grammar  that  informs  the  way  the  story  is  told.”58  We 
must  admit  that  this  construction  is  a  bit  ambiguous.  Whence  comes  the 
grammar  -  from  the  story  or  from  the  community?  Insofar  as  doctrines 
are  the  human  descriptions  of  the  religious  grammar  embodied  in  a  hu¬ 
man  community,  the  grammar  resides  within  the  community.  But,  inso¬ 
far  as  we  are  speaking  of  particularly  Christian  concerns,  Lindbeck  writes 
that  what  “is  important  is  that  Christians  allow  their  cultural  conditions... 
to  be  molded  by  the  set  of  Biblical  stories  that  stretches  from  creation  to 
eschaton  and  culminates  in  Jesus’  passion  and  resurrection.”59  Thus,  al¬ 
though  doctrines  as  second-order  discourse  are  attempts  at  describing  the 
inherent  grammar  of  a  community’s  beliefs  embodied  in  first-order  dis¬ 
course,  this  grammar  is  to  be  informed  and  shaped  by  Scripture  in  the  case 
of  the  Christian  community. 

Vanhoozer  maintains  that  the  normative  use  of  Christian  language  is 
to  be  found  within  Scripture  canonically  conceived,  and  understands  this 
point  to  be  a  critique  of  Lindbeck.60  However,  Lindbeck  describes  “ca¬ 
nonical  texts”  as  the  “condition... for  the  possibility  of  normative  theologi¬ 
cal  description,”  and  speaks  of  canonical  religious  texts  as  “a  paradigmatic 


56  See  Vanhoozer,  Drama  of  Doctrine,  6,  1117.  Vanhoozer  suggests  that  Lindbeck’s 
position  should  be  considered  a  “soft  cultural-linguistic  theology”  because  Lindbeck  thinks 
that  the  community’s  rules  emerge  from  the  Biblical  text.  This  is  in  contrast  to  John  Milbank, 
who  sees  them  as  purely  social  construction.  This  nuance  in  handling  Lindbeck’s  position 
is  sadly  lacking  in  other  portions  of  Vanhoozer ’s  work.  It  would  seem  as  though  Lindbeck 
has  become  something  of  a  foil  for  Vanhoozer,  and  some  of  the  depth  of  Lindbeck’s  work  is 
thereby  lost. 

57  See  Lindbeck,  Nature  of  Doctrine,  81.  Cf.  also  our  discussion  of  the  difference 
between  a  language’s  grammar  and  grammatical  rules  above. 

58  Lindbeck,  Nature  of  Doctrine,  80. 

59  Lindbeck,  Nature  of  Doctrine,  84.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Lindbeck’s  use  of 
the  phrase  “from  creation  to  eschaton”  conjures  up  the  image  of  the  books  of  Genesis  and 
Revelation,  which  mark  the  boundaries  of  the  Christian  canon.  Vanhoozer’s  canonical  con¬ 
cern  is  not  alien  to  Lindbeck’s  work. 

60  See  Vanhoozer,  Drama  of  Doctrine,  16. 
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instance”  of  religious  language.61  It  is  anything  but  evident  that  there  is  a 
significant  difference  between  these  two  manners  of  speaking.  Thus,  while 
it  is  true  that  Lindbeck  could  have  offered  an  account  of  doctrine  more 
concerned  with  Christian  particularity,  what  Vanhoozer  understands  to  be 
central  to  such  an  account  is  at  least  seminally  present  within  Lindbeck’s 
work. 

Lindbeck  understands  doctrine  to  be  descriptive  of  the  community’s 
practice  and  instructive  of  those  who  are  new  to  that  practice.  Insofar 
as  the  formulation  of  doctrine  is  the  function  of  the  theologian  in  Lind¬ 
beck’s  model,  the  theologian’s  task  is  primarily  descriptive.  In  Vanhooz- 
er’s  model,  the  task  of  the  theologian  is  primarily  instructive,  and  where 
it  is  descriptive  it  seeks  to  describe  Scripture  rather  than  the  grammar  of 
the  community’s  beliefs.  As  opposed  to  the  community  mediating  the 
grammar  of  Scripture’s  meaning  to  theologians  as  per  Lindbeck’s  model, 
Vanhoozer  conceives  of  theologians  mediating  the  grammar  of  Scripture’s 
meaning  to  the  community.  By  placing  theologians  in  front  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  rather  than  behind  it,  Vanhoozer  has  rejected  Lindbeck’s  distinction 
between  first-  and  second-order  discourses.  However,  this  rejection  is  not 
as  definitive  as  it  may  seem  because  it  does  not  leave  Lindbeck’s  position 
behind  completely.  For  Vanhoozer,  theology  and  doctrine  have  become 
part  of  the  communal  embodiment  of  Christianity.  Insofar  as  Vanhoozer 
thinks  of  doctrines  as  embodied  in  the  life  of  the  community,  the  truth 
claims  made  by  those  doctrines  find  a  place  within  Lindbeck’s  “single  gi¬ 
gantic  proposition”  that  is  produced  by  a  religion  actually  lived.62  In  other 
words,  Vanhoozer’s  account  places  doctrine  squarely  within  the  scope  of 
what  Lindbeck  calls  first-order  discourse. 

III.  CONCLUSION 

Lindbeck’s  non-theological  theory  of  religion  is  able  to  provide  an  ac¬ 
count  of  Vanhoozer’s  understanding  of  doctrine.  This  becomes  evident 
when  one  recognizes  that  Vanhoozer  seeks  to  make  doctrine  part  of  what 
Lindbeck  calls  first-order  discourse.  It  raises  an  interesting  question  con- 


61 


Lindbeck,  Nature  of  Doctrine,  115. 

62  See  Lindbeck,  Nature  of  Doctrine,  5 1 . 
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cerning  the  relation  of  Lindbeck’s  non-theological  account  of  religion  to 
Vanhoozer’s  canonical-linguistic  proposal.  To  what  extent  is  Vanhoozer’s 
canonical-linguistic  proposal  a  significant  departure  from  Lindbeck’s 
work?  Throughout  our  examination  of  these  two  proposals  we  have  as¬ 
sessed  their  interrelation.  Despite  Vanhoozer’s  opinion  to  the  contrary, 
we  saw  significant  agreement  between  the  two  proposals  with  reference 
to  the  possibility  of  a  chastened  form  of  propositionalism.  Further,  we 
discovered  no  stark  difference  between  their  shared  emphases  on  com¬ 
munal  embodiment  and  practice,  nor  on  their  related  discussion  of  maps 
as  a  metaphor  descriptive  of  this  emphasis.  Where  we  did  find  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  disagreement  between  Vanhoozer  and  Lindbeck  was  on  the  closely 
connected  questions  of  the  location  of  doctrinal  authority  and  doctrinally 
normative  use  of  religious  language.  We  also  noted  that  it  is  important  to 
distinguish  between  Lindbeck’s  non-theological  theory  of  religion  and  his 
particularly  Christian  discussion  of  facets  of  that  non-theological  theory. 
Vanhoozer’s  model  differs  significantly  from  Lindbeck’s  non-theological 
theory  of  religion.  However,  when  Lindbeck  is  engaged  in  a  particularly 
Christian  account  of  some  facet  of  his  non-theological  theory,  there  is  no 
significant  disagreement  between  his  formulations  and  Vanhoozer’s. 

Thus  the  conclusion  is  that  in  matters  of  Christian  particularity  as 
opposed  to  those  of  non-theological  theories  of  religion,  Vanhoozer  and 
Lindbeck  are  very  similar.  Indeed,  The  Drama  of  Doctrine  may  be  un¬ 
derstood  as  Vanhoozer’s  specific  unfolding,  expanding  and  augmenting  of 
Lindbeck’s  ad  hoc  discussions  of  Christian  particularity  embedded  within 
his  non-theological  theory  of  religion  as  it  is  developed  in  The  Nature  of 
Doctrine.  In  light  of  this,  two  questions  arise.  First,  does  this  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  distinction  between  the  content  of  Lindbeck’s  non-theological 
theory  of  religion,  his  ad  hoc  discussions  of  Christian  particularity  in  The 
Nature  of  Doctrine,  and  Vanhoozer’s  development  of  those  discussions 
require  a  fresh  assessment  of  Lindbeck’s  reception  among  evangelical 
theologians?  Second,  how  will  these  similarities  between  Lindbeck  and 
Vanhoozer  influence  the  reception  of  Vanhoozer’s  The  Drama  of  Doctrine 
among  evangelical  theologians?  Only  time  and  further  study  will  provide 


answers. 
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PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY  AND  THE  BIRTH  OF 
LIBERATION  THEOLOGY 

BRUNO  J.  LINHARES 

The  year  2008  marks  the  40th  anniversary  of  Rubem  Alves’  dissertation 
“Towards  a  Theology  of  Liberation:  An  Exploration  of  the  Encounter  Be¬ 
tween  the  Languages  of  Humanistic  Messianism  and  Messianic  Human¬ 
ism”  at  Princeton  Theological  Semnary  (PTS).1  Later  published  as  A  The¬ 
ology  of  Human  Hope,2  Alves’  work  was  among  the  first  to  use  the  term 
“Theology  of  Liberation,”3  and  provided  some  basic  impetus  for  the  late 
20th  century  flourishing  of  Latin  American  theology.  Alves’  dissertation, 
however,  is  only  a  single  part  of  a  nearly  century-long  story  linking  PTS 
to  the  birth  of  Liberation  Theology.  It  is,  however,  a  greatly  misunder¬ 
stood  story.  In  light  of  Alves’  innovative  contribution,  this  essay  attempts 
two  things:  first,  I  wall  tell  the  stoiy  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary’s 
role  as  one  of  the  birth  places  Liberation  Theology  in  the  United  States,4 
and  second,  I  will  investigate  the  content  and  meaning  of  Alves’  theology. 


1  Rubem  Alves,  ‘Towards  a  Theology  of  Liberation:  An  Exploration  of  the  Encounter 
Between  the  Languages  of  Humanistic  Messianism  and  Messianic  Humanisin’  (Ph.D.  diss., 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  1968). 

2  Rubem  Alves,  A  Theology  of  Human  Hope  (Washington:  Corpus,  1969).  Its  Por¬ 
tuguese  translation,  Da  esperanca  (Campinas:  Papirus,  1987)  was  published  eighteen  years 
after  the  Enlighs  original  due  to  self-censorship  becuase  of  political  problems  during  the  time 
of  the  military  dictatorship  in  Brazil  (1964-1985). 

3  At  roughly  the  same  time,  Gustavo  Gutierrez  Merino  was  working  on  a  similar 
project,  which  was  first  published  in  Peru  as  Teologia  de  la  liberacion:  perspectives  (Lima: 
Centro  de  Estudios  y  Publicaciones,  1971).  The  book  derived  from  a  conference  given  at  Chim- 
bote,  Peru,  in  1968  entitled  Hacia  una  teologia  de  la  liberacion  and  from  a  “prophetic  com¬ 
mission”  on  the  part  of  the  writer  Jose  Maria  Arguedas.  In  this  article,  the  terms  Liberation 
Theology  and  Theology  of  Liberation  are  used  indistinctively,  although  in  Portuguese  and 
Spanish  there  is  a  semantic  difference.  Liberation  Theology,  related  to  Teologia  libertadora, 
can  be  a  characteristic  of  any  theology,  while  Theology  of  Liberation,  reltaed  to  Teologia  da 
libertacao  /  Teologia  de  la  liberacion,  is  a  school  of  theological  thought. 

4  Union  Theological  Seminary,  NY,  could  also  be  considered  a  birth  place. 
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I.  PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY’S  ROLE 

Alves’  contribution  to  the  emergence  of  Liberation  Theology  has  its  ori¬ 
gin  in  the  year  1915,  when  John  Alexander  Mackay  graduated  from  PTS 
and  then  traveled  to  Spain  to  study  with  Miguel  de  Unamuno  y  Jugo.5  The 
trip  to  Spain  marked  the  beginning  of  Mackay’s  life-long  interest  in  Ibero- 
American  culture,  and  it  prompted  him  to  travel  to  South  America,  partic¬ 
ularly  to  Peru,  as  a  missionary  and  educator.  It  also  prompted  him  later  in 
his  life  to  return  to  PTS  as  Professor  of  Ecumenics.  He  created  this  chair, 
which  was  the  first  position  of  its  kind  in  American  territory.  He  eventually 
left  this  position  to  become  President  of  PTS  from  1936  to  1959. 

In  1933,  Mackay  published  The  Other  Spanish  Christ:  A  Study  in  the 
Spiritual  History  of  Spain  and  South  America,6  which  was  “a  book  of  sem¬ 
inal  significance  in  the  history  of  Protestant  thought  and  mission  in  Latin 
America.”7  This  book,  as  Luis  Rivera  Pagan  points  out,  has  been  criticized 
for  “conflating  too  easily  and  without  necessary  caveats  Spanish  and  Latin 
American  cultures  and  spirituality,”  for  presenting  a  “rather  naive  under¬ 
standing  of  the  Spanish  and  Latin  American  political  situations,”  for  be¬ 
ing  “unable  to  decipher  the  hidden  strength  of  popular  Catholicism,”  and 
for  not  making  clear  “how  the  Protestant  understanding  and  conception 
of  the  Christian  gospel  might  be  enriched  and  transformed  by  its  incar¬ 
nation  in  the  Latin  American  spiritual  milieu  with  its  fascinating  inter¬ 
twining  of  autochthonous,  Iberian  and  African  cultures.”8  Yet,  as  Rivera 
Pagan  explains,  the  same  book  was  the  first  to  signal  “a  new  era  in  which 
Protestantism  was  understood  to  be  a  legitimate  part  of  the  Latin  Ameri- 


5  Miguel  de  Unamuno  y  Jugo  was  known  as  a  Kierkegaardian  existentialist.  ‘Me¬ 
morial  Minute:  John  Alexander  Mackay  1889-1983’,  Theology  Today  40:4  (January,  1984), 
453- 

6  John  A.  Mackay,  The  Other  Spanish  Christ:  A  Study  in  the  Spiritual  History  of 
Spain  and  South  America  (New  York:  MacMillan,  1933). 

7  Luis  N.  Rivera  Pagan,  ‘Theology  and  Literature  in  Latin  America:  John  A.  Mackay 
and  The  Other  Spanish  Christ’,  Journal  of  Hispanic/Latino  Theology  7:4  (May  2000),  7. 
This  article  is  a  modified  version  of  the  John  Alexander  Mackay  Visiting  Professor  in  World 
Christianity  Conference  lecture  delivered  at  PTS  in  February  2000  and  published  as  ‘Myth, 
Utopia,  and  Faith:  Theology  and  Culture  in  Latin  America’,  The  Princeton  Seminary  Bulletin 
21:2  (2000),  142-160.  Here  I  am  using  the  version  published  in  the  Journal  of  Hispanic/ 
Latino  Theology. 

8  Rivera  Pagan,  Theology  and  Literature,  8-9. 
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can  religious  landscape.”9  Specifically,  it  pointed  to  “a  liberation  from  the 
straitjacket  of  an  official  state  church  [Roman  Catholic]  that  allowed  only 
one  way  of  relating  to  the  transcendent  and  the  sacred”  while  also  reclaim¬ 
ing  “strong  undercurrents  of  spiritual  vitality”  in  Spanish  and  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  cultures.10  Furthermore,  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  chapters  of  his  book, 
Mackay  focuses  on  new  spiritual  currents  in  South  America  and  the  quest 
for  a  “new  way.”  This  “new  way”  is  represented  not  only  by  religious  move¬ 
ments  but  also  by  religious  thinkers  and  writers  who  express  their  views 
through  literature  and  literary  language.  Even  though  Mackay  himself  did 
not  move  in  this  direction  in  this  work,  this  book  planted  seeds  that  bore 
fruit  three  decades  later.  That  is  to  say,  after  Mackay,  Latin  American  lit¬ 
erature  drew  more  and  more  international  acclaim.  This  was  especially 
true  of  the  “Magic  Realism”  which  developed  side  by  side  with  Liberation 
Theology  in  the  late  1960s. 

In  the  early  1950s,  Reformed  theological  education  in  Brazil  still  copied 
the  North  American  Puritan  model  brought  to  the  country  by  American 
missionaries  influenced  by  Charles  Hodge  and  Augustus  Strong.  It  was 
into  this  context  that  Richard  Shaull,  the  scholar  who  would  become  Alves’ 
dissertation  advisor  at  PTS,  arrived  in  Brazil  in  1952  to  teach  theology  at 
the  Presbyterian  Seminary  in  Campinas.  According  to  Leopoldo  Cervantes- 
Ortiz,  Shaull  wanted  to  reclaim  and  renew  theological  thinking* 11  by  stress¬ 
ing  the  works  of  John  Calvin,  Martin  Luther,  Karl  Barth,  and  particularly 
Dietrich  Bonhoeffer.12  By  prompting  a  fresh  look  at  these  more  traditional 
Western  resources,  Shaull  helped  stimulate  the  thinking  of  a  new  genera¬ 
tion  of  Presbyterian  thinkers  in  Brazil,  and  it  provided  new  insights  for 
his  students  as  they  engaged  with  the  world  around  them  and  constructed 
their  own  approach  to  contemporary  theology. 


9  Rivera  Pagan,  Theology  and  Literature,  9. 

10  Rivera  Pagan,  Theology  and  Literature,  10-12. 

11  Leopoldo  Cervantes-Ortiz,  Series  de  Suehos:  La  teologia  ludo-erotico-poetica  de 
Rubem  Alves  (Quito:  Consejo  Latinoamericano  de  Iglesias,  2003),  46-48. 

12  Beatriz  Melano,  ‘The  Influence  of  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer,  Paul  Lehmann,  and  Rich¬ 
ard  Shaull  in  Latin  America’,  The  Princeton  Seminary  Bulletin  22:1  (2001),  64-84.  This  ar¬ 
ticle  presents  a  detailed  account  of  how  Paul  Lehmann  was  influenced  by  Bonhoeffer  dur¬ 
ing  their  time  at  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York  City.  Later,  Lehmann  influenced 
Richard  Shaull,  who  in  turn  taught  the  principles  of  Contextualized  Theology  and  Ethics  in 
Brazil. 
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A  decade  later,  this  new  generation  had  had  to  cope  with  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  Cold  War  and  major  conflicts  in  Asia,  and  many  of  them 
turned  to  what  was  known  as  a  “counter-culture”  movement.13  Although 
Alves  was  not  active  in  this  movement,  he  reflected  its  spirit  and  was  atten¬ 
tive  to  the  signs  of  his  own  time— a  time  that  included  dictatorships,  politi¬ 
cal  and  ecclesial  persecution,  and  gross  differences  of  social  classes.  In¬ 
deed,  he  confesses  to  being  a  part  of  a  “frustrated  generation,”  and  he  says 
that  “it  is  out  of  this  experience  that  [he]  thinks  and  speaks.”14  This  frus¬ 
tration  was  combined  with  reflection  upon  the  thought  of  various  figures, 
including  Wittgenstein,  Feuerbach,  Marx,  Nietzsche,  Bloch,  Durkheim, 
and  Mannheim.  These  thinkers  provided  fuel  for  Alves’  reflection  upon  his 
context  and  how  best  to  approach  it.  Using  these  resources  as  his  stimulus, 
he  proposed  a  paradigm  of  hope  that  was,  with  some  adjustment,  relevant 
to  almost  any  political  context  in  the  world.  The  influence  of  Shaull,  the 
spirit  of  the  counter-culture,  his  philosophical-sociological  readings,  and 
his  intense  concern  for  the  suffering  of  people,  all  combined  to  prompt  the 
development  of  a  paradigm  of  hope  that  would  become  a  life-long  proj¬ 
ect  for  Alves.  This  paradigm  took  different  forms  throughout  his  life.  At 
first,  his  project  centered  on  the  question  of  hope  within  a  Theology  of 
Liberation,  but  later,  the  project  moved  beyond  political  into  theopoetics, 
a  method  in  which  Alves  employed  personal  experience  and  societal  myths 
to  address  the  topic  of  hope.  Both  approaches,  however,  promote  the  free¬ 
dom  of  humankind  by  means  of  encouraging  utopian  dreams. 


13  Glen  B.  Peterson  describes  this  movement:  “Counter-culture  refused  to  accept 
reality;  instead  it  sought  utopia.  The  counter-culture  somehow  remained  hopeful  for  the  nec¬ 
essary  length  of  time.”  See  “Paradigms  of  Hope:  A  Comparison  of  Ernst  Bloch  and  Rubem 
Alves”  (M.  A.  thesis,  McGill  University,  1974),  2. 

14  Rubem  Alves,  Tomorrow’s  Child:  Imagination,  Creativity,  and  the  Rebirth  of 
Culture  (New  York:  Harper  &  Row,  1972),  182.  Later  in  the  text  he  explains  that  the  frustra¬ 
tion  is  a  consequence  of  unfulfilled  dreams  of  peace  and  prosperity  that  followed  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  “The  cold  war,  the  insanity  of  the  arms  race,  political  and  economic  imperial¬ 
ism,  the  growing  gap  between  rich  and  poor  nations,  the  realities  of  hunger,  exploitation,  and 
oppression  -  all  proclaimed  the  sickness  of  our  civilization.  It  became  obvious  that  the  world 
needed  a  radical  transformation.  Out  of  this  vision  revolutionary  hopes  and  movements  were 
born.  Christians  discovered  a  new  meaning  of  faith.  Again  hopes  were  followed  by  frustra¬ 
tion.  Voices  from  the  past  had  already  warned  us  that  there  was  something  wrong  in  the  naive 
identification  of  revolution  with  liberation.”  See  pp.  183-184. 
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II.  ALVES’  DEVELOPMENT 

It  will  be  helpful  at  this  point  to  provide  a  more  specific  background  to 
Rubem  Azevedo  Alves’  life  and  work.  He  was  born  on  September  15, 1933 
in  a  small  mountain  village  in  Brazil  named  “(Nossa  Senhora  das)  Dores 
da  Boa  Esperanga,”  which  translates  literally  as  “(Our  Lady  of  the)  Pains  of 
the  Good  Hope.”  Even  though  Alves  claims  no  direct  relationship  between 
the  name  of  his  birthplace  and  his  theology,  hope  has  functioned  as  per¬ 
haps  the  most  important  theme  of  his  work  during  his  career:15 

Hope  is  a  beautiful  thing,  one  that  I  love.  But  hope  lives 
in  subjectivity,  it  is  something  internal.  And  this  was  not 
enough  for  me.  I  did  not  want  to  keep  on  only  having 
hope.  I  wanted  to  be  able  to  perceive  the  signs  of  its  pos¬ 
sible  fulfillment,  in  the  lives  of  individuals  and  of  peoples.16 

Religion  was  a  constant  in  his  life  as  a  child.  When  he  was  eleven  years  old, 
Alves’  family  moved  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  find  employment.  As  a  country 
boy  living  in  a  large  city,  it  was  religion  that  provided  him  the  strength 
to  cope  with  the  impact  of  the  change  and  his  loss  of  identity.  Indeed,  as 
Alves  explains,  his  religious  life  provided  a  refuge  for  him  and  gave  his  life 
meaning.  “I  became  a  fundamentalist,”  he  explains,  “a  pious  fundamen¬ 
talist.  Fundamentalism  is  a  mental  attitude  that  attributes  a  permanent 
character  to  its  own  beliefs.  The  really  important  aspect  is  not  what  the 
fundamentalist  says,  but  how  he  says.”17 

It  was  as  a  fundamentalist  that  he  studied  at  the  Seminario  Presbiteri- 
ano  do  Sul,  in  Campinas,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil.  According  to  Cervantes-Ortiz, 
this  period  should  be  seen  as  the  “first-phase”  of  his  work,  one  that  ranges 
from  1956  to  1963. 18  This  “first-phase”  most  often  is  used  to  describe  the 
period  of  Alves’  theological  formation,  and  only  a  few  texts  were  produced 

15  As  explained  in  an  informal  interview  with  me  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil  on  June  15, 
2006. 

16  Alves,  ‘Sobre  deuses  e  caquis’,  Comunicacoes  do  ISER  7.32  (1988),  9-31.  This 
article  was  also  published  as  the  preface  of  the  Portuguese  edition  of  A  Theology  of  Hunan 
Hope  but  never  appeared  in  English.. 

17  Rubem  Alves,  ‘Dal  paradiso  al  deserto:  riflessioni  autobiografiche’,  in  Rosino  Gi- 
bellini,  ed.,  La  nuova  fi'ontiera  della  teologia  en  America  Latina,  2nd.  ed.  (Brescia:  Querini- 
ana,  1991),  415.  Italics  in  the  original. 

18  Cervantes-Ortiz,  34-38.  The  chronology  is  presented  here  with  slight  year  changes 
for  clarity  in  relation  to  the  purpose  of  this  article. 
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during  this  time.  These  texts  are  characterized  by  careful  theological  af¬ 
firmations  that  reveal  a  negative  approach  to  the  unjust  colonial  societal 
order.  They  also  demonstrate  Alves’  anguish  at  the  fact  that  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  Protestants  remained  at  the  margins  of  the  most  important  social  and 
political  questions  of  the  time  because  of  their  tendency  to  see  these  ques¬ 
tions  merely  as  “worldly”  problems.  Alves  argues  in  these  early  texts  for  the 
necessity  of  a  radical  yet  provisional  renewal  of  social  structures  through 
the  action  of  God,  and  he  believes  that  this  renewal  should  be  engendered 
both  through  spiritual  and  concrete  means. 

Richard  Shaull  influenced  Alves  at  the  Seminario  Presbiteriano  do 
Sul  by  introducing  him  both  to  the  ideas  of  the  Social  Gospel  and  to  the 
writings  of  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer.  It  is  here  that  the  seeds  of  the  Theology  of 
Liberation  were  planted.  Alves  says: 

The  new  vision  of  our  space,  of  our  time  and  of  our  existence,  re¬ 
vealed  a  Bible  that  had  been  until  now  hidden  to  our  eyes.  From 
the  beginning  to  the  end,  the  Bible  is  a  constant  celebration  of 
life  and  goodness.  It  is  good  to  be  alive,  it  is  good  to  be  flesh  and 
blood,  it  is  good  to  be  in  the  world.  Suddenly,  the  Calvinist  ob¬ 
session  with  the  glory  of  God  seemed  to  us  deeply  inhuman  and 
anti-biblical.  Couldn’t  happiness  of  human  beings  be  the  only 
concern  of  God?  Isn’t  this  His  final  wish?  Couldn’t  God  be  a  hu¬ 
manist,  in  the  sense  that  humanity  is  God’s  sole  object  of  love?19 

After  graduating  from  the  seminary,  Alves  worked  for  six  years  as  a  par¬ 
ish  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Brazil  in  Lavras,  Minas  Gerais. 
Following  this  ministry,  the  second  phase  of  his  work  began,  taking  place 
between  the  years  1963  and  1971.  These  years  are  connected  to  his  three 
visits  in  America:  first,  as  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Master  in  Sacred 
Theology  at  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York  (1963-64);  second, 
as  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Theology  at  PTS  (1964-68);  and 
finally  as  a  visiting  lecturer  at  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York 
(1971).  The  main  characteristics  of  this  second  period  are  his  work  to  de¬ 
velop  a  prise  de  conscience  about  the  political  situation  in  Brazil  and  the 
world  and  his  suggestions  about  what  theology  can  offer  to  help  promote 
change  in  these  regions. 


19  Alves,  ‘Dal  Paradiso’,  p.  418. 
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During  this  period,  he  wrote  his  Master  of  Sacred  Theology  thesis,  “A 
Theological  Interpretation  of  the  Meaning  of  the  Revolution  in  Brazil,”20 
and  it  revealed  the  regional  concerns  that  would  be  amplified  later  on  in 
his  doctoral  dissertation.  As  he  completed  this  master’s  degree,  however,  a 
military  coup  d’etat  deposed  the  president  of  Brazil  and  established  a  mili¬ 
tary  dictatorship— one  that  would  last  until  1985.  This  change  prompted 
a  shift  in  Alves’  perspective.  That  is,  while  Alves’  first  stay  in  the  United 
States  was  purely  that  of  a  student,  his  second  stay  was  that  of  an  exiled 
student.  He  explains  that  he  had  already  completed  his  master’s  thesis 
and  had  been  hoping  to  return  to  Brazil  before  the  coup  occurred.  While 
the  events  gave  him  pause,  he  decided  to  return  home  anyway.  Upon  ar¬ 
rival,  however,  he  was  warned  by  friends  that  the  Supreme  Council  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Brazil  had  released  a  document  to  the  Police  de¬ 
nouncing  six  pastors,  including  Alves,  for  preaching  Marxist  theology.  Al¬ 
ves  knew  that  this  action  meant  a  carte  blanche  for  political  persecution 
against  him.  Considering  both  his  and  his  family’s  safety,  Alves  accepted 
an  offer  arranged  through  friends  from  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
-  USA,21  and  President  James  McCord  of  PTS,  to  return  to  safe  American 
soil,  and  pursue  a  doctorate.22  Through  this  action,  PTS  once  again  became 
the  nurturer  of  the  nascent  Liberation  Theology. 

Alves’  dissertation,  published  as  A  Theology  of  Human  Hope 23  one  year 
after  the  defense  at  PTS  in  the  spring  of  1968,  enjoyed  wide  acclaim.  The 
same  cannot  be  said,  however,  about  the  dissertation  itself,  which  barely 
received  a  passing  grade.24  Even  though  it  had  support  from  the  Disserta- 

20  Rubem  Alves,  ‘A  Theological  Interpretation  of  the  Meaning  of  the  Revolution  in 
Brazil’  (S.T.M.  Thesis,  Union  Theological  Seminary,  NY,  1964). 

21  This  is  a  predecessor  to  what  today  is  the  Presbyterian  Church  (USA). 

22  Alves,  ‘Sobre  deuses  e  caquis’,  18-23;  and  Joao  Dias  de  Araujo,  Inquisigdo  sem 
Fogueiras:  Vinte  Anos  de  Histoi'ia  da  Igreja  Presbiteriana  do  Brasil:  1954-1974  (Sao 
Paulo:  Instituto  Superior  de  Estudos  da  Religiao,  1976),  63-73.  This  work  reveals  how  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Brazil  supported  the  political  persecution  enforced  by  the  military 
government. 

23  In  an  interview,  Alves  explained  that  the  change  in  the  title  was  proposed  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  editor  in  order  to  make  the  book  more  marketable.  Not  only  is  there  an 
obvious  allusion  to  Jurgen  Moltmann’s  work  Theologie  der  Hoffnung:  Unter suckling en  zur 
Begrilndung  und  zu  den  Konsequenzen  einer  christlichen  Eschatologie,  first  published  in 
1964,  but  the  term  “liberation”  also  was  considered  to  be  too  Marxist  at  that  time. 

24  Alves,  ‘Sobre  deuses  e  caquis’,  41.  This  story  was  verbally  confirmed  in  an 
interview. 
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tion  Committee  (Richard  Shaull,  Diogenes  Allen,  and  Charles  West),  his 
defense  was  tense,  encountering  difficulties  among  the  faculty.  The  recep¬ 
tion  of  the  book,  however,  demonstrates  that  Alves’  work  was  in  tune  with 
in  the  context  in  Latin  America  at  the  time.25 

After  his  graduation  from  PTS,  and  in  spite  of  persistently  dangerous 
political  circumstances,  Alves  returned  to  Brazil.  Soon  after  his  return, 
he  was  invited  to  lecture  at  Union  Theological  Seminary  on  a  permanent 
basis  in  Reinhold  Niebuhr’s  chair,  but  he  decided  to  accept  only  a  year¬ 
long  position  as  visiting  lecturer  instead.  It  was  during  this  year  that  he 
wrote  his  second  book,  Tomorrow’s  Child:  Imagination ,  Creativity ,  and 
the  Rebirth  of  Culture.  The  content  of  this  book  follows  the  path  set  forth 
in  Theology  of  Hope,  but  it  also  reveals  Alves’  attempt  to  find  a  new  way  of 
expressing  his  ideas.  His  message  comes  through  in  a  more  free  and  poetic 
style  than  in  his  earlier  work,  and  it  reveals  the  characteristics  that  would 
flourish  more  prominently  a  decade  later. 

In  1970,  in  Piriapolis,  Uruguay,  Alves  participated  in  one  of  the  first 
ecumenical  conferences  on  Liberation  Theology,  but  he  did  not  participate 
in  the  he  did  not  participate  in  the  encounters  that  took  place  in  August 
1970  and  June  1971  in  Buenos  Aires.  The  1971  conference  was  the  origin 
of  a  book  that  contained  one  of  the  first  discussions  about  Liberation  The¬ 
ology.26  Instead,  Alves  was  publishing  independently  with  the  movement 
ISAL  -  Iglesia  y  Sociedad  en  America  Latina.27  Alves’  distance  from  the 
other  Liberation  Theologians  of  the  time  reveals  the  first  sign  of  his  di- 

25  The  year  1968  was  a  rich  one  for  controversial  and  revolutionary  movements, 
among  which  one  might  include  Cold  War,  the  Prague  Spring,  the  Vietnam  War,  and  the 
Civil  Rights  Movement. 

26  Hugo  Assmann,  et  alii,  Pueblo  Oprimido,  Senor  de  la  Historia  (Montevideo:  Tier- 
ra  Nueva,  1972). 

27  Rubem  Alves,  ‘God’s  People  and  Man’s  Liberation’,  ISAL  Abstracts,  3:26  (1970), 
7-12. 1  mention  this  article  because  in  it,  Alves  clearly  summarizes  his  project  at  the  time.  He 
Explains  “Man  needs  a  model  so  that  his  world  may  be  meaningful  not  only  in  the  sphere 
of  civilization,  of  discovery,  of  the  structure  of  his  physical  universe,  but  in  that  of  culture, 
that  is  to  say  in  the  building  of  a  significative  order.  We  come  here  to  the  central  point  of  the 
crisis  which  we  are  actually  living  through.  While  the  operative  theoretical  models  within  the 
sphere  of  civilization  become  more  precise  and  efficient,  in  the  field  of  culture  there  occurs 
exactly  the  opposite:  the  models  that  were  used  in  the  past  with  a  dogmatic  assurance  are 
today  in  collapse.  And  therefore  man  is  lacking  the  theoretical  resources  which  may  guide  his 
activity.”  Then,  after  explaining  why  he  sees  the  organicist  model  of  social  dynamics  inspired 
by  Aristotelianism  and  supported  by  Christian  theology  in  collapse,  he  proposes  a  model 
based  on  the  idea  of  approaching  God’s  Kingdom  as  a  utopia  of  community. 
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agreement  with  other  streams  of  Latin  American  Christianity,  especially 
those  associated  with  Roman  Catholicism,  that  were  discussing  some  of 
the  same  issues.  Specifically,  he  was  uncomfortable  with  the  “solemnity” 
of  the  expression  that  characterized  much  of  this  new  Liberation  Theol¬ 
ogy,  and  he  worried  that  it  was  written  in  the  style  of  traditional  theologi¬ 
cal  language.28 

As  a  result  of  these  disagreements,  Alves  blazed  his  own  theological  path 
in  the  years  1972  through  1975,  and  though  faithful  to  his  previous  ideals, 
he  began  to  express  them  with  a  poetic  flourish  and  creative  freedom  that 
had  not  been  seen  before.  Cervantes  explains  that  this  shift  marks, 

...  the  emergence  of  a  new  theology,  even  though  it  is  not  clas¬ 
sified  as  such  anymore.  It  is  a  new  way  to  experiment  with  God, 
the  world,  faith,  humanity,  society.  Liberating  theology?  Cer¬ 
tainly,  but  with  a  wider  approach,  more  eclectic,  more  inclusive, 

more  playful  than  the  liberation  theologies,  almost  all  solemn.29 

This  period  of  Alves’  work  is  also  marked  by  his  increasing  disillusionment 
with  both  the  church  and  the  political  establishment,  and  it  also  is  marked 
by  Alves’  continuing  attempts  to  find  new  forms  to  express  his  theological 
ideas.  During  this  period,  Alves  began  to  distance  himself  more  and  more 
from  traditional  theological  language,  and  he  replaced  it  with  a  new,  often 
surprising,  poetic  language.  This  shift  in  form  does  not  mean  that  his  con¬ 
tent  changed,  however,  as  the  transformation  of  society  remained  his  driv¬ 
ing  concern.  Indeed,  it  was  this  content  that  put  him  on  a  collision  course 
with  the  most  prominent  thinkers  in  Latin  American  Protestantism.  While 
Protestantism  as  a  whole  had  provided  some  benefit  in  Latin  American 
by  encouraging  literacy  and  engaging  in  some  forms  of  subversion  of  the 
established  cultural  order,  its  theology  failed  to  promote  an  active  social 
change  in  the  society.  That  is,  Protestant  theology  tended  to  emphasize 
individual  salvation  at  the  expense  of  real  and  physical  political  change.30 

28  The  dominance  of  Roman  Catholic  theologians  in  the  Liberation  movement  is 
not  surprising,  since  the  changes  prompted  by  the  Second  Vatican  Council  meant  that  these 
new  ideas  found  a  more  fertile  soil  than  could  be  found  in  Protestant  theology.  Indeed,  many 
Latin  America  Protestants  thinkers  were  more  engaged  in  maintaining  the  social  and  politi¬ 
cal  order  than  in  changing  it. 

29  Cervantes-Ortiz,  Series  de  Suenos,  37.  Original  italics. 

30  Cervantes-Ortiz,  Series  de  Suenos,  36. 
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Alves,  for  his  part,  wanted  theology  to  assist  in  the  production  of  concrete 
changes  for  the  people  of  his  nation  and  culture.  As  a  result,  while  he  did 
not  abandon  the  discipline  of  theology  altogether,  Alves  started  to  explore 
other  areas  of  inquiry,  including  the  role  of  science  and  education  in  cul¬ 
tural  formation  and  the  use  of  symbolic  and  poetic  elements.  A  few  works 
from  the  period  after  1975  provide  evidence  of  Alves’  transformation  dur¬ 
ing  this  period.  For  example,  the  book  Protestantismo  e  Repressao  (1979)31 
reveals  that  Alves’  concern  has  shifted  from  the  liberation  of  the  poor  as  a 
class  to  a  more  personal  liberation,  and  this  is  a  change  that  leads  him  to 
focus  on  aesthetics  rather  than  social  ethics.  Further  shifts  are  revealed  in 
his  focus  on  the  “theology  of  the  body”  in  his  1982  publication,  Creio  na 
ressureiqao  do  corpo32  This  shift  became  more  pronounced  with  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  article  “Sobre  deuses  e  caquis”  in  1987,  a  piece  that  provides 
an  overview  of  his  intellectual  development  up  to  that  point.  It  is  at  this 
point  that  the  third  phase  of  his  career  truly  began. 

III.  LIBERATION:  THE  DISSERTATION  AND  BEYOND 

With  the  context  and  development  of  his  thought  in  view,  we  can  now  turn 
to  an  analysis  of  Alves’  work.  Put  simply,  the  central  question  of  Alves  dis¬ 
sertation  is,  “What  does  it  take  to  make  and  to  keep  human  life  human  in 
the  world?”33  Alves  seeks  an  answer  by  exploring  various  theological  and 
sociological  schools  of  thought  and  testing  whether  they  can  provide  a  rea¬ 
sonable  response.  Alves  asserts  that  his  main  objective  is  “to  humanize  the 
newly  awakened  consciousness  of  political  humanism.”34  This  conscious¬ 
ness,  in  turn,  finds  expression  with  a  new  language  that  stands  in  accord 
with  a  new  experience  and  self-understanding,  one  that  provides  a  differ¬ 
ent  approach  to  human  community.  This  new  community  is  called  “world 
proletariat,”  and  it  is  a  community  that  disregards  traditional  national, 
economic,  social,  or  racial  boundaries.35  Instead,  this  community  is  united 

31  Alves,  Protestantismo  e  Repressao  (Sao  Paulo:  Atica,  1979). 

32  Alves,  Creio  na  ressurreiqao  do  corpo:  meditaqoes  (Rio  de  Janeiro:  CEDI,  1982). 

33  This  framing  question  evinces  the  influence  of  Paul  Lehmann,  who  was  teaching 
at  Union  Seminary  when  Alves  was  studying  there  in  1963/4.  Cf.  Paul  Lehmann,  Ethics  in  a 
Christian  Context  (New  York:  Harper  and  Row,  1963). 

34  Peterson,  “Paradigms  of  Hope,”  31. 

35  Alves,  Theology  of  Human  Hope,  6. 
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by  a  common  understanding  of  its  historical  experience,  one  marked  by 
poverty  and  an  awareness  of  colonialism,  and  it  seeks  its  own  voice  and 
language  as  it  works  to  create  its  own  history. 

The  term  “Theology  of  Liberation,”  used  later  mainly  in  the  plural,  re¬ 
ferring,  for  instance,  to  Black,  Feminist  or  Queer  theologies,  stresses  that 
all  ideas,  practices,  and  praxis  are  judged  according  to  whether  or  not  they 
promote  liberation  or  transformation  of  society  on  behalf  of  the  oppressed. 
The  term  “oppressed”  refers  to  a  person  who  is  in  the  position  neither  to 
choose  nor  to  master  one’s  own  future.  This  person,  in  other  words,  lacks 
the  power  to  critique,  intervene  in,  or  sometimes  even  to  understand  the 
historical  processes  in  which  he  or  she  is  inserted.  This  person  is  often  un¬ 
able  to  express  his  or  her  suffering  and,  for  this  reason,  Alves  engages  in  a 
discussion  about  language  and  its  purpose. 

Alves  rejects  the  language  of  technologism,  which  he  describes  as  “a 
form  of  consciousness  that  regards  technology  as  the  way  to  the  future,  and 
which  cites  the  wonders  of  technology  as  proof  of  its  conviction,”36  because 
he  views  it  as  a  language  of  political  humanism.  Among  the  reasons  for  his 
rejection  of  this  kind  of  language  is  his  argument  that  a  shift  often  occurs 
in  this  kind  of  language,  such  that,  instead  of  humankind  using  technol¬ 
ogy,  technology  incorporates  and  molds  humankind  according  to  its  own 
system.  As  a  consequence,  humankind  loses  its  capacity  to  think  and  act 
critically,  and  the  result  is  a  new  form  of  colonialism.  On  this  point,  Glen 
Peterson  explains  that  for  Alves  “the  totalitarian  technological  system  and 
the  messianic  pretensions  of  its  language  stand  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
liberation  and  humanization  sought  by  the  man  who  refuses  to  give  up 
the  creation  of  history  for  the  consumption  of  goods.”37  For  his  part,  Alves 
is  careful  to  point  out  that  “political  humanism  does  not  want  to  destroy 
technology  but  rather  humanize  it;  [that]  means  that  it  must  remain  as  a 
tool  at  the  service  of  free  subjects.”38 

He  also  rejects  theological  language  as  a  language  of  political  human¬ 
ism.  He  explains:  “the  man  who  is  the  object  of  history,  the  being  that 
fits  in,  that  adapts  to  the  given  facts,  is  the  man  who  loses  his  transcen- 


36  Alves,  Theology  of  Human  Hope,  17. 

37  Peterson,  “Paradigms  of  Hope,”  33. 

38  Alves,  Theology  of  Human  Hope,  27. 
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dence.  He  is  submerged  into  the  world  and  therefore  loses  his  power  to 
criticize  and  to  re-create  it.”39  For  Alves,  theological  language  refers  to 
transcendence  as  something  “up”  and  “out,”  and  therefore,  it  “does  not 
understand  transcendence  as  a  reality  in  the  midst  of  life.”40  It  separates 
the  present  time  from  eternity,  and  as  a  result,  it  “becomes  a  truth  higher 
than,  above,  and  beyond  history.”41  Consequently,  God  becomes  an  entity 
that  limits  human  freedom,  and  as  such,  God  becomes  anti-human  and 
causes  suffering.  This  was  the  God  who  was  seen  as  a  compensatory  entity 
for  humankind’s  suffering  by  Feuerbach  and  whose  death  was  welcomed 
by  Nietzsche.  Alves  explains,  however,  that  for  both  thinkers,  “the  result 
is  the  same,  since  God  does  not  allow  man  to  overcome  his  misery,  either 
because  he  causes  it  or  because  he  reconciles  man  with  it,  by  giving  him 
the  hope  of  a  transcendent,  meta-historical  liberation.”42 

The  third  kind  of  language  that  Alves  rejects  is  the  existentialism  of 
Soren  Kierkegaard  and  Rudolf  Bultmann.  Alves  gives  three  reasons  for  his 
rejection.  First,  existentialism  negates  the  world  as  home,  leaving  human¬ 
ity  in  a  Kafka-like  prison;  second,  it  reduces  hope  to  a  dimension  of  subjec¬ 
tivity  without  a  hope  for  concrete  transformation  of  the  world;  and  third, 
“it  divides  the  world  of  freedom  from  the  world  of  time  and  space  making 
man’s  action  powerless  to  create  a  new  tomorrow.”43  Alves’  rejection  rests 
both  on  the  assumption  that  political  humanism  negates  the  present,  and 
in  particular  the  dehumanizing  present,  in  favor  of  a  better  tomorrow  and 
on  the  notion  that  human  beings  can  act  and  make  history. 

Alves  ends  his  exploration  of  theological  language  with  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  work  of  Karl  Barth  and  Jurgen  Moltmann,  both  of  whom  he 
also  rejects  as  paradigms  for  the  language  of  humanization.  Among  the 
many  arguments  Alves  presents  about  Barth,  the  most  important  is  his 
contention  that  Barth’s  view  of  transcendence  leaves  no  room  for  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  a  new  tomorrow  by  humankind,  and  thus,  no  room  for  a  historical 


39  Alves,  Theology  of  Human  Hope,  28. 

40  Alves,  Theology  of  Human  Hope,  29. 

41  Alves,  Theology  of  Human  Hope,  29. 

42  Alves,  Theology  of  Human  Hope,  32. 

43  Peterson,  “Paradigms  of  Hope,”  34. 
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future.44  It  is,  Alves  contends,  as  if  Barth  makes  the  future  the  past  and 
real  time  not  historical  but  metaphysical.  As  for  Moltmann,  Alves  believes 
that  he  leaves  no  room  for  transcendence  in  the  present.  He  argues  that  in 
Moltmann’s  analysis  of  the  biblical  community  of  faith,  the  Church  alone 
mediates  the  fact  of  the  resurrection  through  its  preaching,  and  thus  it  is 
the  one  that  creates  the  only  true  history.  Alves  rejects  this  view,  claiming 
that  the  Church  is  not  some  sort  of  midwife  that  gives  light  to  the  future. 
He  also  argues  that  it  is  not  true  that  whenever  the  Word  is  not  preached, 
there  is  no  history;  on  the  contrary,  he  argues,  history  exists  in  spite  of  the 
lack  of  the  Word  preached.45 

After  dismissing  these  various  types  of  theological  language,  Alves 
moves  in  a  more  positive  and  constructive  direction.  He  offers  two  possi¬ 
ble  alternatives  to  the  rejected  views:  the  language  of  humanistic  messian- 
ism  or  the  language  of  messianic  humanism.  In  humanistic  messianism, 
humanization  is  a  task  of  humankind.  That  is,  this  view  places  all  its  hope 
for  creating  a  new  future  in  the  hands  of  humanity  itself.  Alves,  utilizing 
the  thought  of  Karl  Marx,  explains  that  “mankind  always  sets  itself  only 
such  problems  as  it  can  solve;  for  when  we  look  closer  we  will  always  find 
that  the  problem  itself  only  arises  when  the  material  conditions  for  its  so¬ 
lution  are  already  present  or  at  least  in  the  process  of  coming  to  being.”46 
Following  this  idea,  humankind’s  openness  to  the  future  acts  as  an  indi¬ 
cator  that  the  future,  in  turn,  is  open  to  humankind:  “the  emergence  of 
the  “ought”  coincides  with  the  subjective  and  objective  possibility  of  the 
“can.”47  Alves  points  out  that  this  language  has  questionable  abilities  to  be 
both  historical  and  optimistic,  because  it  easily  falls  prey  to  either  becom¬ 
ing  overly  optimistic  romanticism  or  becoming  overly  faithful  to  history. 
As  a  consequence,  he  concludes,  optimism  may  lose  hope  and  give  rise  to 
frustration. 

In  messianic  humanism,  on  the  other  hand,  “the  politics  for  a  new  to¬ 
morrow  cannot  be  assessed  by  a  simple  statistical  or  quantitative  evalua¬ 
tion  of  the  human  resources  and  of  the  power  of  resistance  of  the  existing 

44  Alves,  Theology  of  Human  Hope,  54-55. 

45  Alves,  Theology  of  Human  Hope,  67-68. 

46  Karl  Marx,  ‘Preface  to  a  Contribution  to  the  Karl  Marx  Critique  of  Political  Econo¬ 
my,’  in  Erich  Fromm,  Marx’s  Concept  of  Man  (New  York:  Frederick  Ungar,  1961),  218. 

47  Alves,  Theology  of  Human  Hope,  86. 
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structures  of  domination.”48  Instead,  it  is  based  upon  historical  experience, 
meaning  that  this  view  “places  its  hope  for  deliverance  in  a  power  occur¬ 
ring  in  history  from  beyond  history  which  refuses  to  abandon  history.”49 
History,  in  short,  is  the  medium  through  which  God  and  humankind  co¬ 
operate  to  create  a  future.  Alves  suggests  that  imbedded  in  the  term  “hu¬ 
mankind,”  there  is  to  be  found  what  he  calls  the  “People  of  God.”  This  term 
cannot  be  confined  to  Christians  alone,  but  rather,  it  includes  those  who 
have  lost  freedom  at  the  hands  of  ruling  power  elites.  These  members  of 
the  “People  of  God”  not  only  have  the  loss  of  freedom  in  common,  but  they 
also  share  a  love  for  the  Kingdom  and  for  the  neighbor.  Using  the  Exo¬ 
dus  and  Gospel  accounts  as  his  basis,  Alves  concludes  that  the  language  of 
Messianic  Humanism  is  the  appropriate  path.  He  cautions,  however,  that 
“the  Bible  cannot  be  used  to  form  a  theology  of  revolution.  It  only  points 
toward  an  eschatology.  For  now,  not  revolution,  but  the  establishment  of 
positive  communities  expressive  of  the  utopia  of  the  kingdom  must  be  the 
goal.”50 

Many  of  Alves’  ideas  in  his  dissertation  have  their  origins  in  Marxism, 
although  he  does  not  adopt  these  ideas  uncritically.  Indeed,  he  argues  that 
Marxists  are  so  focused  on  the  future  that  they  are  disconnected  with  the 
present  reality.  To  develop  this  point,  he  uses  an  interesting  image  that 
would  be  constant  in  subsequent  works  when  he  claims  that  Marxist  revo¬ 
lutionaries  refuse  the  aperitif ]  thinking  only  about  the  piece  de  resistance. 
He  explains: 

In  the  context  of  the  God’s  messianic  politics  of  liberation  the 
erotic  sense  of  life  exists  only  as  it  keeps  man  open  for  a  new  fu¬ 
ture.  Life  is  there,  to  be  eaten,  but  man  is  to  eat  it  with  bitter  herbs, 
with  his  loins  girt,  his  sandals  on  his  feet,  and  he  shall  eat  it  in 
haste  (Exodus  12:8-11).  The  bitter  taste  of  suffering  can  never  be 
eliminated  from  the  aperitif,  so  that  man  will  never  settle  for  it.51 

The  dialectic  thus  is  not  between  a  total  negation  of  the  present  and  a  to¬ 
tally  positive  vision  of  the  future.  It  is  the  good  of  the  present  aperitif,  one 


48  Alves,  Theology  of  Human  Hope,  87. 

49  Peterson,  “Paradigms  of  Hope, ”81. 

50  Peterson,  “Paradigms  of  Hope, ”39. 

51  Alves,  Theology  of  Human  Hope,  155.  Italics  in  the  original. 
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that  allows  the  human  to  a  taste  for  life  and  a  longing  for  a  new  tomorrow 
of  liberation.  Alves  concludes  by  saying  that  messianic  humanism  is 

committed  to  the  liberation  of  the  body.  It  starts  with  the 
body;  in  the  name  of  the  body  it  negates  whatever  makes 
the  body  suffer,  whatever  means  violence  or  repression, 
whatever  causes  hunger  or  death.  It  is  for  the  sake  of  the 
body  that  it  hopes  for  a  new  tomorrow  in  which  repression 
will  be  brought  to  an  end.  And  it  is  through  the  body  that  it 
plans  to  liberate  man  for  the  world  and  the  world  for  man.52 

Alves  expands  upon  this  critique  in  his  second  book,  Tomorrow’s  Child: 
Imagination,  Creativity,  and  the  Rebirth  of  Culture,  where  he  claims 
that  imagination  also  suffers  domestication  by  technocrats,  alienation  by 
dreamers  and  visionaries,  and  superfluousness  by  revolutionaries.  Such 
suffering,  he  argues,  has  drastic  consequences.  The  language  of  a  commu¬ 
nity  of  faith  and  its  ethics  is  based  on  imagination,  and  by  controlling  the 
imagination,  the  paradigm  that  projects  the  future  in  the  present  is  also 
controlled.  He  presents  three  ways  that  imagination  is  controlled:  first, 
“the  creation  of  so  many  objects  of  desire  that  the  mind  will  be  kept  mov¬ 
ing  from  one  to  another,  without  ever  being  able  to  move  beyond  them;”53 
second,  the  elimination  of  any  free  pleasure;54  and  third,  the  idea  of  the 
inevitability  of  humankind’s  alienation.55  Within  the  framework  of  these 
controls,  creativity  becomes  nearly  impossible.  As  a  consequence,  people 
become  convinced  that  the  present  reality  is  the  only  possible  approach  to 
life.  That  is,  since  imagination  belongs  to  the  category  of  illusion,  it  needs 
to  be  rejected  out  of  hand.56  This  type  of  thinking,  Alves  argues,  was  born 
with  the  Enlightenment  and  developed  by  Auguste  Comte  in  his  Philoso- 
phie  Positive,  where  religiosity  and  imagination  belong  to  earlier  stages  of 
human  development.57 

52  Alves,  Theology  of  Human  Hope,  152. 

53  Alves,  Tomorrow’s  Child,  26. 

54  Alves,  Tomorrow’s  Child,  31. 

55  Alves,  Tomorrow’s  Child,  34. 

56  Alves,  Tomorrow’s  Child,  43. 

57  A  detailed  and  condensed  explanation  of  his  Positive  Philosophy,  in  which  reli¬ 
gious  and  theological  studies  are  included  under  the  historical  studies  of  Social  Physics,  is 
found  in:  Auguste  Comte,  La  Philosophie  Positive,  tome  II,  resume  Jules  Rig  (Paris:  J.  B. 
Bailliere  &  Fils,  1881),  176-606.  Comte’s  ideas  and  method  have  been  strongly  criticized  by 
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In  an  interesting  comparison,  Alves  makes  two  other  legacies  of  the 
Enlightenment,  Marxism  and  psychoanalytic  theory,  into  partners.  On  the 
one  hand,  Freudian  analysis  legitimizes  the  system  by  making  resistance 
abnormal;  on  the  other  hand,  Marxism  concludes  that  since  imagination 
may  be  an  illusion,  it  is,  in  fact,  an  illusion.  He  argues  that  since  it  is  not 
imagination  but  science  that  moves  history,  both  the  psychoanalyst  and  the 
Marxist  theories,  in  their  search  for  that  which  is  realistically  functional, 
discard  the  dysfunctional  by  considering  it  to  be  negative.  Alves  concludes 
that  “the  system  is  the  measure  of  everything.  The  system  judges  every¬ 
thing,  but  nothing  is  qualified  to  judge  it.  If  a  thing  [or  a  person,  a  thought] 
has  a  function  it  is  good,  or  at  least  essential.  Man  is  thus  a  function  of  the 
social  structure.”58  He  warns  that  in  such  an  idea,  one  thing  is  forgotten: 
“what  is  called  reality  was  created  by  man”59  through  his  imagination. 

In  a  twist  that  would  be  fully  developed  only  years  later,  Alves  intro¬ 
duces  the  idea  of  magic  as  a  way  to  transfer  hope  into  a  new  reality— a 
suggestion  that  stands  in  opposition  to  realism,  which  seeks  to  cause  one 
to  accept  fate.60  Alves  is  aware  that  magic  in  itself  does  not  have  power  to 
make  a  wish  real.  Magic,  however,  fuels  consciousness,  and  attaining  con¬ 
sciousness  also  means  a  realization  of  both  the  need  for  freedom  and  the 
need  to  change  into  a  new  being.  Alves,  inspired  by  the  New  Testament, 
calls  this  process  metanoia,  which  he  understands  as  death  of  an  old  being 
and  the  resurrection  of  a  new  one.  This  is  a  process  that  can  occur  both  in 
persons  and  institutions.  Peterson,  explaining  Alves’  concept  of  metanoia , 
says  that  it  is  “closely  linked  with  play  and  imagination”  and  that  it  shifts 
“consciousness  from  the  logic  of  production  and  consumption  to  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  liberation.”61 

Imagination  fuels  pleasure  by  allowing  play  even  with  a  subversion  of 
established  rules62  and  as  a  result,  new  solutions  for  situations  in  life  can 
be  found.  Imagination  also  forms  a  utopian  image  of  the  future.  It  is  in  the 

Karl  Popper.  See  his  Logik  der  Forschung:  zur  Erkenntnistheorie  dev  modernen  Naturwis- 
senschaft  (Wien:  Springer,  1935). 

58  Alves,  Tomorrow’s  Child,  71. 

59  Alves,  Tomorrow’s  Child,  71. 

60  Alves,  Tomorrow’s  Child,  74. 

61  Peterson,  “Paradigms  of  Hope, ”44. 

62  Alves,  Tomorrow’s  Child,  85-87. 
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forming  of  the  idea  of  a  future  transformed  by  hope  that  possible  changes 
may  be  attempted.63  Humankind  can  then  “be  liberated  from  determin¬ 
ism  of  material  forces,  which  create  the  compulsion  of  avoidance  behavior, 
and  say  no  to  any  solution  of  the  problem  of  suffering.”64  For  this  reason, 
magic  rituals,  play,  and  utopian  dreams  should  not  considered  symptoms 
of  sickness  as  much  as  they  might  be  seen  as  values  that  are  not  seen  as 
functional,  pragmatic,  or  real  by  Western  civilization.65  Alves  prefers  life 
be  judged  not  by  the  way  it  fits  into  the  social  system  or  as  a  function  of  the 
structures  of  social  organization;  rather,  he  seeks  to  follow  the  example  of 
Jesus,  who  was  “a  master  in  the  art  of  subverting  the  rules  of  sanity  and 
insanity.”66  He  seeks,  in  other  words,  to  imagine  the  birth  of  a  new  culture. 
Since  the  world  is  not  yet  complete  because  God  is  still  exercising  creative 
powers,  the  present  time  of  captivity  is  not  a  time  of  birth  but  a  time  of  the 
conception  of  a  community  of  faith. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  when  Alves  refers  to  the  concept 
of  “play”  he  does  not  mean  “mere  diversion,”  because,  as  Gordon  Graham 
argues,  “activity  without  a  purpose  need  not  be  pointless.”67  Play  can  be 
serious  in  the  sense  that  it  demands  “the  best  temperaments  and  the  finest 
skills  of  which  human  beings  are  capable.”68  Following  an  argument  for 
explaining  art  proposed  by  Hans-Georg  Gadamer,69  Graham  explains  that 
“art  is  a  kind  of  play  in  which  artist  and  audience  join”70  in  the  challenge 
to  propose  and  discern  meaning  behind  a  work,  a  meaning  conceptualized 
or  explicated  in  symbolic  language.  He  concludes  by  saying  that  the  chal¬ 
lenge  is  to  realize  fully  in  our  own  imagination  the  symbolic  constructs 
of  the  artist’s  imagination  and  how  these  symbolic  constructs  affect  each 
person  particularly.  The  artist’s  task  thus  “is  to  engage  the  audience  in  a 

63  Alves,  Tomorrow’s  Child,  101-103. 

64  Alves,  Tomorrow’s  Child,  115. 

65  Alves,  Tomorrow’s  Child,  121. 

66  Alves,  Tomorrow’s  Child,  131. 

67  Gordon  Graham,  Philosophy  of  the  Arts:  An  Introduction  to  Aesthetics,  3rd  ed. 
(London:  Routledge,  2005),  24. 

68  Graham,  Philosophy  of  the  Arts,  25. 

69  Hans-Georg  Gadamer,  ‘Die  Aktualitat  des  Schonen:  Kunst  als  Spiel,  Symbol  und 
Fest’,  in  Gesammelte  Werke  8:  Asthetik  und  PoetikI  (Tubingen:  J.  C.  B.  Mohr,  1993  [1974J), 

94-142. 

70  Graham,  Philosophy  of  the  Arts,  25. 
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creative  free  play  of  images  whereby  symbolic  representation  is  realized.”71 
Furthermore,  this  realization  of  the  symbol  is  a  communal  activity,  one 
that  requires  cooperative  activity  in  which  all  and  any  may  engage.  Lit¬ 
erature  and  theology,  because  they  both  deal  with  symbolic  constructions, 
can  be  seen  from  the  perspective  of  play  and  as  symbolic  constructions  of 
a  possible  new  perspective. 

IV.  A  CRITICAL  DIALOGUE 

We  cannot  provide  an  extensive  critique  of  Alves’  work  here.  Even  so,  it 
will  be  helpful  to  mention  the  main  points  of  a  dialogue  between  Rubem 
Alves  and  Thomas  Sanders  that  occurred  in  the  second  phase  of  Alves’ 
work.  As  summarized  by  Peterson,72  Sanders  offers  a  twofold  critique  of 
the  Theology  of  Liberation  of  the  type  that  Alves  proposed.  First,  he  argues 
that  Christians,  although  liberated  from  sin,  remain  sinners.  As  such,  they 
remain  “individuals  who  claim  to  be  liberated  [but  who]  are  not  as  liber¬ 
ated  in  their  practical  actions  as  they  may  assume.”73  As  a  consequence, 
he  argues,  history  is  not  “a  progressive  unfolding  of  moral  aspirations  but 
a  permanent  dialectic  between  the  hopes  of  mankind  and  the  contradic¬ 
tions  that  undermine  them.”  Second,  Sanders  contends  that  “utopianism 
gives  insufficient  consideration  to  the  moral  ambiguity  that  characterizes 
all  forms  of  social  existence.”74  It  is,  he  says,  balanced  power  rather  than 
goodwill  that  results  in  movement  toward  freedom  and  justice.75  Sanders 
concludes  that  “some  supporters  of  liberation  may  become  disillusioned 
over  a  period  of  time  when  they  realize  that  the  ongoing  problems  and 
limited  options  open  to  given  nations  have  not  brought  them  closer  to  lib¬ 
eration  or  the  Kingdom  of  God.”76 

Alves  responded  to  Sanders’  critique  by  arguing  that  Christian  utopia¬ 
nism  does  not  seek  a  perfect  society;  it  presents,  rather,  an  alternative  to 


71  Graham,  Philosophy  of  the  Arts,  25. 

72  Peterson,  “Paradigms  of  Hope, ”48. 

73  Peterson,  “Paradigms  of  Hope, ”48. 

74  Peterson,  “Paradigms  of  Hope, ”48. 

75  Thomas  G.  Sanders,  The  Theology  of  Liberation:  Christian  Utopianism’,  Christi¬ 
anity  and  Crisis  33:15  (September  1973),  170. 

76  Sanders  ‘The  Theology  of  Liberation,”  171. 
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an  imperfect  society.  As  such,  he  argues,  this  view  “does  not  claim  that  it 
is  possible  to  abolish  sin,  but  it  affirms  that  there  is  no  reason  to  accept 
the  rule  of  the  sinful  structures  that  control  society.”77  Reality  is  a  human 
construction,  he  insists,  and  therefore,  it  is  liable  to  change.  He  warns  that 
“whenever  we  call  a  provisional  social  game  built  by  man  reality,  we  are  in¬ 
volved  in  idolatry  [by]  giving  ultimacy— demonic  or  divine— to  something 
that  is  simply  human  and  not  destined  to  eternity.”78  Finally,  he  argues 
that  the  terms  “utopian”  and  “impossibility”  as  employed  by  Sanders  are 
categories  that  are  used  pejoratively  and  in  absolute  terms  to  reflect  the 
system  they  serve.  In  actuality,  these  terms  are  relative  to  the  systems  they 
seek  to  transcend  by  pointing  to  the  limitations  of  a  given  society.79  He  ex¬ 
plains  that  Christian  utopianism  “is  based  on  the  vision  that  all  social  sys¬ 
tems  are  under  God’s  historical  judgment  [and  that]  sooner  or  later  they 
will  die.”80  For  this  reason,  it  is  a  mistake  to  take  a  given  social  system  as 
the  ultimate  criterion  for  what  is  possible  or  impossible  in  history.  Indeed, 
just  as  biblical  stories  are  full  of  social  surprises  and  transformations,  so 
is  the  history  of  humankind.  He  concludes  that,  “[r]ealism’s  revolt  against 
utopias  is  a  sign  that  it  participates  in  the  revolt  against  transcendence 
that  characterizes  Western  civilization,”  and  that  “[ujtopianism,  on  the 
contrary,  believes  that  somehow,  somewhere,  God  is  doing  His  thing, 
overthrowing  the  existing  order.”81 

The  debate  between  Alves  and  Sanders  developed  further,  with  Sand¬ 
ers  criticizing  Latin  American  theologians  for  simply  working  out  a  par¬ 
ticular  theology  to  justify  their  particular  views.  To  this  argument,  Alves 
responded  that  North  American  theologians  have  always  claimed  univer¬ 
sality  for  their  theologies  and  tend  to  dismiss  any  other  worldview  as  not 
having  “any  bearing  on  our  traditional,  scholarly,  and  detached  ways  of 
thinking  about  the  world.”82  This  kind  of  view,  Alves  contends,  is  cultural 
imperialism  at  its  worst.  In  addition,  he  argues  that  to  operate  within  this 

77  Sanders  ‘The  Theology  of  Liberation,”  171. 

78  Sanders  ‘The  Theology  of  Liberation,”  171. 

79  Rubem  A.  Alves,  ‘Christian  Realism:  Ideology  of  the  Establishment’,  Christianity 
and  Ci'isis  33:15  (September  1973),  175. 

80  Alves,  ‘Christian  Realism’,  175. 
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framework  of  North  American  realism  and  pragmatism  at  all,  one  must 
abandon  morality  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  North  American  state  has 
done.  Realism  and  pragmatism  are,  in  short,  ideologies  that  work  to  main¬ 
tain  the  status  quo  of  a  failing  imperial  power. 

In  a  somewhat  syllogistic  line  of  thought  from  Theopoetics:  Longing 
for  Liberation,83  Alves  relates  his  ideas  to  the  spiritual  re-enactment  of  the 
Eucharist: 

Communion  is  a  child  of  love. 

It  seems  that  love  shuns  too  much  light. 

Therefore  communion,  it  seems,  shuns  too  much  light.84 

As  much  as  an  explanation  can  be  attempted,  the  Eucharist  remains  a 
mystery  to  be  enjoyed  rather  than  explained.  With  this  thought,  Alves 
moves  “from  the  classroom,  where  there  is  light,  to  the  kitchen,  [where] 
the  alchemic  transformations  of  the  raw  are  prepared  for  the  delight  of 
the  body  of  the  other.”85  He  concludes:  “this  is  the  secret  of  communion: 
when  my  body,  transformed  in  words,  is  given  to  the  other,  to  be  eaten.”86 
Alves  adds  that  “when  the  other  eats  eucharistically  a  piece  of  my  body, 
we  become  “companions,”  in  the  original  sense  of  the  word:  those  who  eat 
the  same  bread,  that  is  cum  panis.”87  It  is  this  idea  of  companionship  that 
Alves  claims  to  have  understood  only  with  the  wisdom  of  older  age,  differ¬ 
ent  from  younger  age,  when  he  preferred  “the  power  of  clear  and  distinct 
ideas.”88  He  concludes: 

To  speak  about  my  body  is  to  speak  about  the  stories  that  make 
up  its  soul.  The  secret  of  my  flesh  is  a  hidden,  forgotten  text, 
which  is  written  in  it.  We  are  palimpsests.  In  bygone  times, 
when  writing  was  done  on  leather,  old  texts  were  scraped  off 
and  on  top  of  the  apparently  clean  surface,  new  ones  were 


83  Rubem  Alves,  ‘Theopoetics:  Longing  for  Liberation,’  in  Struggles  for  Solidarity: 
Liberation  Theologies  in  Tension,  eds.  Lorine  M.  Getz,  and  Ruy  O.  Costa  (Minneapolis:  For¬ 
tress,  1992),  159-71- 

84  Syllogism  built  based  on  Alves’  own  sentences  in  Alves,  ‘Theopoetics’,  159. 

85  Alves,  ‘Theopoetics’,  159. 

86  Alves,  ‘Theopoetics’,  159. 

87  The  Latin  expression  cum  panis  literally  means  “with  bread.”  The  expression  gave 
origin  to  the  term  compania  in  Vulgar  Latin,  meaning  a  group  of  people  that  eat  bread  to¬ 
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written,  text  upon  text... But  the  marks  of  the  old  stories 
could  never  be  erased.  They  remained  invisible,  inside. ..To¬ 
day,  thanks  to  science,  it  is  possible  to  recover  them.  A  good 
metaphor  for  what  our  bodies  are. ..stories  that  are  written, 
scraped  off,  forgotten,  one  after  the  other.  But  even  the  old  ones 
we  believe  dead  remain  alive,  and  once  in  a  while  they  punc¬ 
ture  the  smooth  surface  of  our  official  stories,  as  dreams,  art, 
as  incomprehensible  signs/sighs  in  the  flesh,  as  madness.89 

Whereas  Alves  encourages  the  readers  to  understand  meaning  through 
awe,  he  also  encourages  them  to  go  beyond  the  awe  and  understand  the 
meaning  and  consequences  that  a  story  of  a  person  or  institution  has  in 
relation  to  other  persons  or  institutions.  Navigating  through  the  waters 
of  discoveiy  of  a  particular  story  can  help  a  person  in  his  or  her  quest  for 
meaning  in  life. 


89  Alves,  ‘Theopoetics’,  161. 
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Preaching  the  Gospels  Without  Blaming  the  Jews:  A  Lectionary  Com¬ 
mentary.  By  Ronald  J.  Allen  and  Clark  M.  Williamson.  Louisville:  West¬ 
minster  John  Knox  Press,  2004,  261  pages. 

Pi'eaching  the  Letters  Without  Dismissing  the  Law:  A  Lectionary  Com¬ 
mentary.  By  Ronald  J.  Allen  and  Clark  M.  Williamson.  Louisville:  West¬ 
minster  John  Knox  Press,  2006,  296  pages. 

Preaching  the  Old  Testament:  A  Lectionary  Commentary.  By  Ronald 
J.  Allen  and  Clark  M.  Williamson.  Louisville:  Westminster  John  Knox 
Press,  2007.,  309  pages. 

With  the  recent  publication  of  the  final  volume  of  their  commentary  se¬ 
ries,  Ronald  J.  Allen  and  Clark  M.  Williamson  do  a  great  service  to  the 
Christian  church  by  offering  preachers  the  first  complete  lectionary  com¬ 
mentary  devoted  to  purging  the  pulpit  of  intentional  and  unintentional 
anti- Jewish  rhetoric.  The  commentaries  reflect  the  authors’  longstanding 
commitment  to  Jewish/Christian  solidarity,  their  appropriation  of  recent 
trends  in  New  Testament  studies,  and  their  neo-process  theological  per¬ 
spective. 

Because  the  Christian  communities  that  use  the  Revised  Common  Lec¬ 
tionary  vary  widely  in  their  theological  and  hermeneutical  assumptions, 
there  will  inevitably  be  some  disagreement  about  the  way  in  which  Allen 
and  Williamson  seek  to  accomplish  their  central  goal.  But  even  when  this 
is  the  case,  readers  will  emerge  with  a  heightened  sensitivity  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  raised  by  certain  biblical  texts  in  a  post-Holocaust  world,  and  they 
will  find  resources  included  here  that  will  not  readily  found  elsewhere. 

Each  volume  begins  with  a  brief  introductory  essay  and  then  moves 
through  the  lections  in  the  order  they  appear.  In  one  to  two  pages  of  com¬ 
mentary  on  each  text,  the  preacher  is  alerted  to  the  ways  the  particular 
pericope  has  been  or  could  be  misused  to  stereotype  or  malign  the  Jewish 
community  and  its  beliefs,  and  she  is  encouraged  to  consider  exegetical 
and  theological  strategies  that  stress  Jewish/Christian  continuity  and  cul¬ 
tivate  mutual  respect.  Allen  and  Williamson  advocate  slightly  different 
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but  arguably  complementary  approaches  to  the  Gospels,  the  Epistles,  and 
the  Old  Testament  in  turn. 

In  Preaching  the  Gospels  Without  Blaming  the  Jews,  it  is  assumed  that 
there  are  two  “poles”  in  tension  throughout  the  four  Gospels:  on  the  one 
hand  the  Gospel  writings  are  “continuous  with  the  theology,  values,  and 
practices  of  Judaism,”  and  on  the  other,  they  “caricature  Jewish  people, 
practices,  and  institutions”  (xiii).  How  then  should  the  preacher  navigate 
these  poles? 

According  to  Allen  and  Williamson,  the  many  points  of  continuity 
should  be  noted  and  celebrated  in  the  pulpit.  We  are  even  told  in  the  in¬ 
troduction  that,  actually,  “no  saying  that  the  Gospels  attribute  to  Jesus 
falls  out  the  range  of  the  Judaism  of  his  time  or  before”  (xvii).  By  contrast, 
any  text  that  appears  to  be  critical  of  Jewish  theology  in  general  or  any 
Jewish  people  in  particular  is  seen  as  a  reflection  of  the  contentious  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  communities  of  the  Gospel  writers  and  the  Jewish 
communities  surrounding  them  in  the  late  first  century,  and  such  passages 
should  be  explained  and  dismissed  as  such.  Some  readers  may  have  reser¬ 
vations  about  the  implications  of  a  hermeneutic  that  so  readily  dispenses 
with  anything  uncomfortable  in  a  given  text,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  Al¬ 
len  and  Williamson  do  not  grapple  here  with  the  larger  interpretative  is¬ 
sues  involved.  Nonetheless,  the  commentary  does  consistently  do  what  it 
promises:  celebrate  anything  in  the  Gospels  which  cultivates  love  of  the 
Jewish  neighbor  and  reject  anything  in  the  Gospels  that  threatens  that 
love. 

The  second  volume,  Preaching  the  Letters  Without  Dismissing  the 
Law,  uses  the  arguments  of  the  “new  perspective”  on  Paul  in  biblical  stud¬ 
ies  as  its  primary  resource  to  combat  stereotypes  of  Judaism  as  “rigid,  le¬ 
galistic,  centered  in  works  righteousness,  and  promoting  empty  ceremony 
to  the  exclusion  of  ethical  living”  (xv).  According  to  this  argument,  Israel 
never  understood  itself  to  be  “earning”  its  salvation  by  its  obedience  to  the 
Torah.  Israel  was  saved  by  God’s  covenantal  faithfulness,  and  the  gift  of 
Torah  is  part  of  that  gracious  election.  And  what  about  the  supposed  law/ 
gospel  dichotomy  in  the  Epistles?  This  interpretation  simply  is  seen  as  a 
misreading  of  Paul.  Paul  was  not  rejecting  the  importance  of  Jewish  fidel¬ 
ity  to  Torah  in  his  letters.  On  the  contrary,  he  affirms  it.  This  affirmation, 
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however,  is  not  Pauls  primary  concern.  Instead,  Paul  was  writing  to  Gen¬ 
tiles  about  the  way  that  Jesus  Christ  demonstrated  that  they,  too,  could 
be  included  in  God’s  covenant  with  Israel  as  the  Apocalypse  loomed  large. 
Hence,  any  polemic  discussion  of  gospel  and  law  reflects  Paul’s  disagree¬ 
ments  with  his  fellow  Jews  about  which  “laws”  these  engrafted  Gentiles 
would  need  to  observe  in  the  last  days,  not  “law”  as  a  reference  to  the  way 
of  Torah. 

For  Allen  and  Williamson,  therefore,  it  is  not  the  Jews  who  need  Jesus 
Christ  to  be  justified— they  have  the  covenant  and  the  Torah— it  is  the  Gen¬ 
tiles.  These  assumptions  inevitably  lead  to  some  complex  exegetical  foot¬ 
work  when  we  meet  Epistle  texts  that  sound  suspiciously  like  the  writer  did 
think  that  Jesus  Christ  came  for  all,  not  just  for  all  Gentiles.  Lutherans  in 
particular  may  find  it  frustrating  that  the  law/gospel  pattern,  so  central  to 
their  confessional  understanding,  is  itself  caricatured  and  dismissed,  even 
though  Luther  is  occasionally  invoked. 

Finally,  Preaching  the  Old  Testament:  A  Lectionary  Commentary  is 
perhaps  the  most  provocative  of  the  three  volumes,  in  part  because  the 
reader  gets  to  overhear  Allen  and  Williamson  struggle  to  remain  true  to 
their  stated  goal  of  affirming  the  First  Testament  as  “a  vibrant  wellspring 
of  Christian  faith  and  life,”  while  dealing  with  lectionary  texts  whose  theo¬ 
logical  claims  they  resoundingly  reject  (xiii). 

In  chorus  with  the  other  volumes  in  the  series,  Allen  and  Williamson 
indict  preachers  for  interpretations  of  Old  Testament  texts  which  see  them 
as  mere  prologues  to  the  New  Testament  or  as  the  antithesis  of  the  good 
news  of  God’s  love  for  all  people  in  Jesus  Christ.  Instead,  their  preferred 
mode  of  reading  is  that  of  “parallelism”  in  which  Old  and  New  Testament 
texts  are  seen  to  present  “similar  interpretations  of  God’s  action  and  hu¬ 
man  response”  (xvii).  In  some  cases,  the  comments  on  the  lections  do  this 
beautifully,  and  preachers  will  find  the  attention  to  the  rich  inter-textual 
resonances  helpful  and  refreshing.  But  in  many  other  cases,  the  commen¬ 
tary  hits  a  dogmatic  wall  of  sorts,  as  Allen  and  Williamson  are  compelled 
to  offer  their  own  theological  solutions  to  seemingly  indigestible  texts. 

For  example,  in  their  commentary  on  Jeremiah  18:1-11,  the  au¬ 
thors  conclude  that  although  Jeremiah  argues  that  God  is  sovereign  over 
all  creation,  they  cannot  do  so.  While  God  is  “more  powerful  than  any  oth- 
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er  entity,”  they  state,  “God  cannot  shape  individual  and  corporate  lives  in 
the  singular  way  of  a  potter  fashioning  a  pot.  Instead  God  works  in  every 
situation  by  offering  individuals  and  groups  options  for  maximum  faith¬ 
fulness  with  which  they  can  choose  to  cooperate  (or  not)”  (p.  268).  This 
rejection  of  a  First  Testament  teaching  raises  certain  questions  given  the 
overall  goal  of  the  series.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  by  and  large  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  affirms  the  sovereign  activity  of  God,  not  just  in  “offering  options  for 
maximum  faithfulness,”  but  in  shaping  individual  lives  and  intervening 
in  historical  events?  How  is  it,  then,  that  when  Christians  like  Allen  and 
Williamson  reject  this  Jewish  understanding  of  God’s  way  with  the  world, 
that  this  rejection  is  not  itself  a  form  of  supersessionism?  Unfortunately, 
the  writers  never  wrestle  with  the  implications  of  their  own  theologically- 
motivated  critiques  of  the  Old  Testament  for  their  larger  project. 

In  spite  of  these  concerns,  preachers  from  a  wide  variety  of  traditions 
will  applaud  the  efforts  toward  a  more  gracious  pulpit  made  here,  and  will 
find  a  worthy  and  stimulating  addition  to  the  chorus  of  witnesses  they  con¬ 
sult  when  preparing  their  sermons  week  by  week. 

ANGELA  DIENHART  HANCOCK 
PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

Job.  By  Samuel  E.  Balentine.  Smyth  &  Helwys  Bible  Commentary  10.  Ma¬ 
con,  Ga.:  Smyth  &  Helwys,  2006,  xviii  +  750  pages. 

Considering  the  large  number  of  commentaries  on  Job  by  some  of  the  most 
acclaimed  Semitic  philologists,  literary  critics,  and  moral  philosophers  of 
the  past  century,  it  might  seem  as  if  the  final  word  on  the  Book  of  Job  has 
been  said.  Samuel  Balentine’s  volume  proves  that  this  is  not  the  case. 

The  Introduction  sets  out  the  primary  concerns  that  inform  his  work. 
In  “Job  Before  the  Bible,”  Balentine  provides  a  clear  treatment  of  Meso¬ 
potamian  and  Egyptian  literature  to  demonstrate  the  ubiquity  of  Joban 
experience  in  literary  expression  throughout  the  ancient  Near  East.  “Job 
in  the  Bible”  discusses  the  relationship  between  the  various  sections  of  the 
book.  Here  Balentine’s  compositional  views  are  conventional,  as  he  sug¬ 
gests,  for  example,  that  both  Job  28  and  the  Elihu  speeches  in  chs.  32-37 
are  by  later  authors.  Later  on  in  the  commentary,  however,  his  impulse 
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is  to  emphasize  the  interpretation  of  the  final  form  of  the  book  (see,  e.g., 
pp.  339?  381,  511-512).  The  section  on  “Job  Beyond  the  Bible”  hints  at  the 
unique  contribution  of  this  volume,  outlining  the  afterlife  of  Job  in  Jewish 
and  Christian  communities.  The  Introduction  closes  with  a  brief  discus¬ 
sion  of  creation,  anthropology,  and  theology  proper  in  the  Book  of  Job. 

The  Commentary  is  thick  and  filled  with  astute  exegetical  observations. 
His  primary  conversation  partners  in  his  exegetical  work  are  scholars  writ¬ 
ing  in  English  or  whose  works  have  been  translated  into  English  over  the 
past  fifty  years.  German  standards  such  as  Duhm,  Budde,  and  Horst  are  left 
aside,  though  he  does  interact  rather  consistently  with  Fohrer.  Newsom’s 
work  seems  to  have  been  particularly  influential  on  Balentine’s  thinking. 
In  his  textual  discussions,  he  tends  to  stick  close  to  the  Masoretic  Hebrew, 
occasionally  appealing  to  the  LXX.  There  are  only  a  handful  of  references 
to  the  Peshitta,  Vulgate,  rabbinic  targums,  or  the  “targum”  from  Qumran 
cave  11  throughout  the  volume. 

It  is  worthwhile  to  reflect  upon  Balentine’s  treatment  of  several  of  the 
most  well-known  portions  of  the  Book  of  Job.  He  rightly  characterizes 
Job  13:15  as  “[o]ne  of  the  most  famous  and  important  lines  in  the  book 
of  Job...”  (211).  It  is  also  famously  difficult.  The  translation  of  the  couplet 
is  complicated  by  the  two  radically  different  meanings  preserved  in  the 
consonantal  Hebrew  tradition.  Does  Job  have  hope  (f?,  Qere)  or  not  (*6, 
Ketib )?  Balentine  suggests  that  the  interpretation  found  in  the  Qere  likely 
reaches  back  to  the  first  century  C.E.  (212).  Yet  he  chooses  Ketib  because 
“it  is  much  more  consistent  with  what  Job  has  said  in  previous  speeches” 
(213).  To  be  sure,  Job  has  primarily  figured  God  as  an  abusive  despot  who 
is  bent  on  killing  him.  It  would  make  sense,  therefore,  to  assume  that  Job 
has  “no  hope”  {Ketib)  at  this  point.  Still,  Job’s  insistence  on  arguing  with 
God  in  13:3  at  least  raises  the  possibility  that,  despite  the  fact  that  God 
treats  him  like  an  enemy  (13:24),  God  still  remains  his  only  hope  {Qere, 
13:15).  The  construal  of  this  famous  verse  ultimately  boils  down  to  a  dif¬ 
ficult  but  necessary  interpretive  choice. 

Similar  themes  crop  up  again  in  Job  19:25-27,  which  have  traditionally 
been  understood  as  “an  embryonic  witness  to  resurrection”  (299).  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  interpretation  famously  embedded  in  Handel’s  Messiah,  Job 
imagines  that  he  would  see  God  and  be  vindicated  before  God  after  his 
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death.  Balentine,  however,  follows  Clines,  Newsom,  and  others  by  divid¬ 
ing  v.  26  in  two,  differentiating  what  Job  expects  (w.  25-26a)  from  what 
he  desires  (v.  26b-27).  According  to  this  interpretation,  Job  expects  that 
his  redeemer  will  vindicate  him  after  his  death;  but  what  he  wants  is  to 
see  God  during  his  lifetime  (299-300).  I  believe  Balentine  is  right  that  Job 
hopes  for  a  third  party  to  serve  as  an  intercessor  between  him  and  God. 
Despite  the  fact  that  God  has  alienated  all  his  kindred  from  him  (19:13-19), 
Job  believes  that  he  must  still  have  a  bt**.  But  rather  than  treating  v.  26b  as 
a  separate  thought,  as  Balentine  does,  could  it  be  that  Job’s  horrid  physi¬ 
cal  suffering  has  led  him  to  imagine  that  he  could  only  see  God  after  being 
slain  by  him  (see  19:11-12,  21)?  On  this  interpretation,  w.  25-27  are  togeth¬ 
er  the  vision  of  a  sufferer  who,  like  the  poet  of  Psalm  22,  figures  himself 
as  dead  (cf.  Ps  22:16  and  Job  19:20).  But  even  as  he  is  being  erased  from 
existence  (see  19:27b),  he  cannot  relinquish  his  desire  to  see  God  with  his 
own  eyes  and  to  have  his  case  tried.  And  so  he  imagines— impossibly— a 
post-mortem  lawsuit,  with  his  bxz  straddling  his  grave  (Dip  j  nair^p). 

In  his  discussion  of  the  wisdom  poem  in  Job  28,  Balentine  treats  the 
whole  chapter  as  a  soliloquy  spoken  in  a  mode  of  rumination.  Acknowl¬ 
edging  the  difficulties  of  attributing  the  poem  to  Job,  he  proposes  numer¬ 
ous  levels  of  meaning  for  each  section  he  delineates.  In  w.  1-11,  Balentine 
encourages  readers  to  imagine  three  subjects  searching  for  three  objects: 
miners  for  metals,  Job  for  meaning,  and  God  for  wisdom  (418-21).  As  at¬ 
tractive  as  such  an  approach  might  be,  it  seems  to  illustrate  just  how  elu¬ 
sive  the  meaning  of  the  wisdom  poem  remains  for  modern  interpreters. 
I  doubt  very  much  that  readers  are  to  discern  three  subjects  here.  Bal- 
entine’s  instinct  that  there  is  more  than  one  level  of  meaning  is  correct, 
but  the  search  in  w.  1-11  is  more  likely  a  Joban  parable  of  his  friends’ 
persistent  claims  to  have  searched  out  (“ipn)  wisdom  from  the  tradition, 
thus  joining  the  ranks  of  sages  of  old.  As  the  poem  makes  clear,  wisdom  ul¬ 
timately  eludes  such  hubristic  claims  to  “possess”  wisdom.  The  final  note 
is  the  awe  of  God  (28:28). 

Balentine’s  interpretation  of  Behemoth  and  Leviathan  in  God’s  second 
speech  from  the  whirlwind  is  connected  with  his  construal  of  the  crux  of 
the  book  in  42:6— Job’s  “repentance.”  His  readings  here  are  fresh  and  pro¬ 
vocative.  He  emphasizes  that  Behemoth  and  Leviathan  are  in  some  way 
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symbols  of  Job  himself— reminders  of  Job’s  majesty  and  glory  (40:10, 15). 
By  drawing  on  these  powerful  creatures,  God  not  only  invests  Job  with  a 
renewed  sense  of  royal  authority  as  the  image  of  God  but  also  sanctions 
Job’s  impulses  to  rile  against  enslavement  and  injustice— even  at  the  hands 
of  God  (see  698).  Job’s  “repentance,”  then,  is  an  indication  of  his  change 
of  mind  about  what  “dust  and  ashes”  means  (695).  No  longer  perceiving 
himself  as  debased  and  victimized  by  God,  he  implicitly  confesses  that  he 
will  take  on  his  role  as  ruler  with  dignity  and  strength  of  personality. 

Balentine  writes  well  and  clearly,  showing  himself  more  than  capa¬ 
ble  choosing  the  right  word  at  the  right  time  or  of  constructing  a  well- 
turned  phrase.  The  “Connections”  sections,  where  he  sets  out  possibili¬ 
ties  for  modern-day  application,  are  hardly  an  afterthought,  as  in  many 
other  commentaries  of  this  size.  These  are  clearly  the  result  of  a  great  deal 
of  reflection  and  demonstrate  his  attempts  to  apply  the  book  of  Job  to 
American  readers  in  the  21st  century.  In  doing  so,  he  draws  especially  on 
Jewish  literature  of  the  Holocaust— of  obvious  relevance  in  the  application 
of  a  work  shot  through  with  the  motif  of  innocent  suffering.  One  mov¬ 
ing  example  is  his  use  of  Elie  Wiesel’s  play  Ani  Maamin  (“I  believe”)  to 
illustrate  Job’s  urge  in  ch.  14  to  continue  in  hope  in  the  midst  of  despair 
(see  225-226).  These  are  the  first  words  of  a  thirteenth  century  Jewish 
song,  lost  for  centuries  until  finding  their  way  onto  the  lips  of  victims  of 
the  Holocaust,  who  sang  as  they  marched  to  their  death,  “I  believe  in  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah,  and  though  he  tarry  yet  I  will  wait  for  him”  (226). 
Balentine  remarks,  “It  is  a  curious  oddity  of  Hebraic  faith  that  suffering  is 
the  writhing  womb  from  whence  radical  hope  is  born.  Once  birthed,  such 
hope  continues  to  work  in  hidden  ways  to  find  some  toehold  in  reality.  It 
will  risk  everything,  even  annihilation,  to  find  a  place  where  it  can  grow, 
mature,  and  procreate  itself’  (225). 

Thanks  to  the  multi-media  format  of  the  Smyth  &  Helwys  series,  read¬ 
ers  of  this  volume  encounter  not  only  a  plethora  of  words,  but  also  numer¬ 
ous  “Jobs”  created  through  the  millennia  in  sculptures,  etchings,  reliefs, 
watercolors,  and  oil  paintings— ancient  and  modern  exemplars  against 
which  to  measure  the  Jobs  of  our  age.  Balentine  has  done  a  wonderful 
job  gathering  all  these  together  and  commenting  on  them  astutely  in  the 
context  of  his  exegetical  discussions.  Reception  history  is  still  a  developing 
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field— so  new,  in  fact,  that  its  definition  is  still  debatable.  Balentine’s  com¬ 
mentary  is  ahead  of  the  curve,  leading  the  way  in  a  nascent  discipline  that 
some  believe  will  become  a  major  focus  of  research  in  graduate  programs 
of  religion  in  the  coming  decade.  There  is  hardly  a  better  book  in  the  He¬ 
brew  canon  to  serve  as  the  basis  for  such  an  endeavor,  and  Balentine  cov¬ 
ers  the  spectrum  well.  He  seems  to  incorporate  whatever  piece  is  germane 
to  the  point  of  interpretation  he  seeks  to  emphasize.  However,  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  William  Blake’s  famous  engravings  in  Illustrations  of  the  Book  of 
Job  is  comprehensive;  these  crop  up  at  every  point  throughout  the  com¬ 
mentary  with  explanation.  While  Balentine’s  excellent  work  on  reception 
histoiy  does  not  always  affect  his  exegesis,  one  important  point  in  which  it 
clearly  does  is  his  sympathetic  treatment  of  Job’s  wife  (63-64  and  76-77). 

In  sum,  this  book  is  wonderful  addition  to  the  growing  number  of  im¬ 
portant  works  on  Job.  Its  rich  density  fittingly  mirrors  that  of  the  Book  of 
Job  itself.  The  incorporation  of  reception  history  points  to  what  may  well 
be  the  future  of  Job  studies.  Balentine’s  commentary  is  a  sure  guide  for 
pastors  and  scholars  alike  who  want  to  wrestle  with  Job— and  with  God. 

SCOTT  JONES 
COVENANT  COLLEGE 

Ancient  Near  Eastern  Thought  and  the  Old  Testament:  Introducing  the 
Conceptual  World  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  By  John  H.  Walton.  Grand  Rap¬ 
ids:  Baker  Academic,  2006,  368  pages. 

This  fine  work  by  John  Walton  describes  the  “cognitive  environment”  of 
the  ancient  Near  East  and  explores  the  degree  to  which  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  reflects  and  deviates  from  these  patterns  of  thought.  Few  current 
works  attempt  such  a  constructive  project  at  an  introductory  level.  The 
book  consists  of  five  sections:  methodological  issues;  a  summary  of  an¬ 
cient  Near  Eastern  literature,  arranged  by  genre;  and  treatments  of  an¬ 
cient  Near  Eastern  thought  under  the  rubrics  of  “religion,”  “cosmos,”  and 
“people.”  Walton’s  assumed  audience  is  evangelical  Protestant  Christians 
who  may  be  suspicious  of  comparative  study  of  biblical  texts.  He  hopes 
that  a  greater  appreciation  of  this  material  will  help  his  readers  “guard 
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against  a  facile  or  uninformed  imposition  of  [their]  own  cognitive  environ¬ 
ment  on  the  texts  of  ancient  Israel”  (334). 

According  to  Walton,  comparative  studies  should  elucidate  the  com¬ 
mon  cultural  and  intellectual  context  of  different  texts.  Both  similarities 
and  differences  deserve  consideration.  Such  study  is  necessary  because 
contemporary  readers  of  the  Old  Testament  do  not  possess  a  native  aware¬ 
ness  of  the  “language/ cultural  matrix”  assumed  by  its  authors  (20).  Ancient 
Near  Eastern  texts  clarify  this  matrix,  helping  us  understand  assumptions 
that  the  biblical  writers  do  not  make  explicit  and  guard  against  reading 
own  worldview  into  the  biblical  text.  Questions  of  direct  literary  depen¬ 
dence  are  less  important.  The  comparative  approach  has  often  been  used 
for  polemical  ends,  both  to  challenge  and  defend  the  reliability  of  the  bib¬ 
lical  text.  Although  Walton  clearly  appreciates  scholarship  with  an  apolo¬ 
getic  thrust  (e.g.,  K.  A.  Kitchen’s,  On  the  Reliability  of  the  Old  Testament), 
he  argues  that  comparative  study  makes  its  most  significant  contributions 
in  the  area  of  exegesis.  Walton’s  evangelical  commitments  clearly  inform 
the  discussion  of  the  relationship  between  comparative  study  and  bibli¬ 
cal  theology.  I  found  his  distinction  between  “critical”  and  “confessional” 
scholarship  in  this  section  overly-simplistic,  although  he  acknowledges  the 
existence  of  “confessional  scholars  who  have  wholeheartedly  embraced 
the  critical  agenda”  (33-34).  Some  readers  might  have  appreciated  some 
more  general  reflection  on  the  theological  implications  of  the  fact  that  the 
biblical  texts  reflect  the  conceptual  environment  of  the  ancient  Near  East, 
perhaps  informed  by  the  idea  of  accommodation  or  a  Chalcedonian  notion 
of  the  human  character  of  revelation. 

In  the  last  three  sections,  Walton  draws  upon  textual  evidence  to  dis¬ 
cern  how  ancient  persons  would  have  thought  about  such  matters  as  divin¬ 
ity,  cosmology,  human  origins,  historiography,  kinship,  ethics,  and  death. 
Separate  panels  called  “comparative  explorations”  contain  discussions  of 
relevant  biblical  texts  in  light  of  the  particular  topic  at  hand.  Walton  finds 
considerable  overlap  between  biblical  and  ancient  Near  Eastern  concepts. 
Largely  similar  ideas  about  ontology,  temples,  cosmic  geography,  justice, 
and  wisdom  can  be  found  in  Egypt,  Mesopotamia,  and  Israel.  Significant 
differences  are  also  evident.  Most  of  these  differences  grow  out  of  a  few 
distinct  aspects  of  Israelite  religious  thought.  In  both  Egypt  and  Mesopo- 
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tamia,  deities  were  closely  associated  with  cosmic  phenomena,  whereas 
the  Old  Testament  maintains  a  strict  distinction  between  YHWH  and  the 
cosmos.  The  will  of  the  gods  is  largely  inscrutable  in  most  ancient  Near 
Eastern  traditions,  making  their  actions  seem  arbitrary.  Divination  pro¬ 
vided  the  primary  means  for  discerning  the  divine  will.  In  Israel,  by  con¬ 
trast,  the  Torah  offered  authoritative  divine  revelation,  while  the  ideal  of 
imitatio  Dei  made  possible  a  greater  degree  of  subjective  moral  reflection 
than  one  sees  in  surrounding  cultures.  The  most  important  distinction  is 
Israel’s  covenantal  understanding  of  its  relationship  with  God.  Walton 
finds  the  idea  pervasive  in  biblical  literature  and  takes  it  as  the  reason  for 
many  differences  between  Israel  and  its  neighbors,  particularly  their  con¬ 
ceptions  of  kingship  and  historiography.  He  even  assumes  the  centrality  of 
covenant  discussion  for  Old  Testament  wisdom  traditions,  despite  the  fact 
that  explicit  references  to  covenant  are  notably  absent  from  these  texts. 

Obviously,  an  introductory  work  requires  considerable  selectivity,  and 
a  reviewer  will  inevitably  quibble  with  certain  decisions.  Given  the  empha¬ 
sis  on  covenant,  one  would  have  expected  more  discussion  of  the  concep¬ 
tual  background  for  this  idea  in  the  ancient  Near  East  treaty  tradition.  It 
is  also  surprising  that  the  chapter  on  cosmogony  does  not  contain  a  more 
detailed  treatment  of  the  combat  myth  and  its  biblical  reflexes.  Walton’s 
suggestions  about  the  interpretation  of  specific  topics  or  biblical  passages 
are  typically  insightful  and  suggestive,  such  as  his  discussion  of  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  Abraham  as  family  religion  (150-51)  or  his  reading  of  Joshua  10 
in  light  of  Mesopotamian  omen  texts  (262-63).  Some  of  his  more  general 
statements  about  Old  Testament  thought,  however,  could  have  been  more 
nuanced.  In  many  cases,  he  does  not  allow  for  the  same  level  of  diversity 
in  ancient  Israelite  practice  and  belief  that  he  sees  elsewhere  in  the  ancient 
Near  East.  For  instance,  he  seldom  takes  into  consideration  the  effect  of 
genre  on  the  portrayal  of  God  in  biblical  texts,  as  he  rightly  commends  for 
other  ancient  sources  (99-102).  The  denial  that  YHWH  possessed  “human 
foibles,  such  as  craftiness,  lust,  deception,  sexuality,  and  a  host  of  others” 
(110),  in  contrast  to  other  ancient  deities,  is  overstated.  To  take  up  just  one 
point,  several  biblical  texts  explicitly  portray  God  as  deceitful  (e.g.,  1  Kgs 
22:19-23;  Jer  15:18;  see  J.  J.  M.  Roberts,  “Does  God  Lie?”  pages  123-31  in 
idem.,  The  Bible  and  the  Ancient  Near  East  [Winona  Lake,  Ind.:  Eisen- 
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brauns,  2002]).  Some  of  these  lacunae  may  reflect  limitations  of  scope, 
since  a  detailed  discussion  of  biblical  texts  along  with  the  extrabiblical 
material  would  have  made  the  book  significantly  longer.  Others  probably 
result  from  Walton’s  approach  to  biblical  interpretation.  Readers  from 
less  conservative  traditions  will  not  necessarily  assume  so  high  a  degree  of 
theological  consistency  or  historicity  for  the  biblical  texts. 

All  points  of  disagreement  aside,  this  book  done  an  excellent  job  of  in¬ 
troducing  the  wider  conceptual  world  of  the  Old  Testament.  Walton  rec¬ 
ognizes  the  risks  involved  in  reconstructing  patterns  of  ancient  thought 
based  on  limited  textual  evidence,  and  he  admits  that  his  reconstruction 
is  not  “a  failsafe  guide  to  crawl  into  the  mind  of  someone  from  the  ancient 
Near  East”  (331).  Nonetheless,  his  arguments  are  cogent  and  thorough, 
with  substantial  engagement  of  current  research  in  biblical  studies,  As- 
syriology,  and  Egyptology.  Walton  takes  great  pain  to  present  the  material 
in  a  non-threatening  way  for  readers  from  conservative  theological  tra¬ 
ditions,  stressing  the  considerable  differences  between  the  biblical  world 
and  our  own  even  as  he  offers  helpful  resources  with  which  to  bridge  that 
gulf.  Readers  from  other  backgrounds  will  also  find  much  of  value  here. 
Certain  features  might  have  increased  the  book’s  utility  for  classroom  use, 
such  as  an  annotated  bibliography  of  important  text  collections  and  sec¬ 
ondary  studies  or  a  chronological  chart  of  major  periods  of  ancient  Near 
Eastern  history.  All  the  same,  it  would  make  a  great  textbook  for  an  in¬ 
troductory  Old  Testament/Hebrew  Bible  class  or  a  course  on  the  ancient 
Near  Eastern  background  of  the  Bible. 

J.  BLAKE  COUEY 
PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

Reading  Scripture  with  the  Church:  Toward  a  Hermeneutic  for  Theo¬ 
logical  Interpretation.  By  A.  K.  M.  Adam,  Stephen  E.  Fowl,  Kevin  J.  Van- 
hoozer,  and  Francis  Watson.  Grand  Rapids:  Baker,  2006, 155  pages. 

The  deliberation  of  Scripture  and  theology  has  fostered  much  debate  in  re¬ 
cent  years  as  an  increasing  number  of  interpreters  are  questioning  the  task 
of  biblical  interpretation  as  an  “objective”  or  purely  historical  enterprise. 
Partaking  in  this  debate  and  often  fueling  it  are  the  works  of  four  leading 
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scholars  in  biblical  hermeneutics:  A.  K.  M.  Adam,  Stephen  E.  Fowl,  Kevin 
J.  Vanhoozer,  and  Francis  Watson.  With  this  volume,  these  authors  unite 
their  efforts  to  promote  theological  interpretation  and  invite  the  reader 
into  their  discussion  about  how  to  engage  in  such  a  hermeneutic.  This 
book  preserves  not  only  the  papers  presented  at  the  Winslow  Lectures, 
hosted  by  Seabury- Western  Theological  Seminary,  but  also  each  contribu¬ 
tor’s  response  to  his  three  colleagues. 

The  first  paper,  written  by  Adam,  challenges  the  lack  of  dogmatic  con¬ 
siderations  in  biblical  theology  by  highlighting  one  particular  problem— 
“the  linguistic  captivity  of  biblical  interpretation”  (17).  Viewing  biblical 
interpretation  as  an  enterprise  focused  on  language  has  led  both  to  a  limi¬ 
tation  of  potential  meaning  in  the  search  for  the  “single  best  option”  and 
to  the  practice  of  such  interpretation  in  the  hands  of  a  select  few  “clois¬ 
tered  biblical  theologians”  (23).  Instead,  Adam  encourages  interpreters 
to  flourish  in  the  divine  abundance  created  by  engaging  in  study  that  goes 
beyond  the  verbal  interpretation  of  verbal  texts  and  involves  a  “way  of  life 
that  encompasses  us  and  seeks  a  way  to  learn,  to  perpetuate,  and  to  prop¬ 
agate  the  significance  of  the  biblical  proclamation”  (28).  Since  biblical 
interpretation  is  a  signifying  practice  that  manifests  itself  in  every  facet 
of  life,  then  it  is  all  the  more  necessary  to  recognize  the  crucial  role  of  the 
community  of  faith  in  shaping  the  interpreter.  Standards  such  as  the  rule 
of  faith  and  the  interpreter’s  engagement  with  the  church  will  serve  “to 
ensure  that  interpretation  does  not  float  free  of  its  accountability  to  stan¬ 
dards”  (26). 

Like  Adam,  Fowl  also  appeals  to  a  bounded  plurality  of  potential  mean¬ 
ing.  By  highlighting  Thomas  Aquinas’  view  of  the  “literal  sense”  of  scrip¬ 
ture,  Fowl  succeeds  in  demonstrating  how  “literal”  does  not  translate  into 
one  “right”  interpretation,  but  several  potential  meanings  that  do  not  vio¬ 
late  the  context.  The  literal  sense  strives  to  convey  what  the  divine  author 
intended  the  text  to  mean.  Because  the  Holy  Spirit  is  capable  of  under¬ 
standing  all  things,  humans,  with  their  limited  understanding,  should  not 
be  surprised  to  find  multiple  manifestations  of  the  literal  sense  of  a  pas¬ 
sage  (41).  The  result  is  a  “multivoiced”  literal  sense  of  the  text.  Like  Adam, 
Fowl  appeals  to  the  role  of  the  church  and  particularly  the  rule  of  faith  as 
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regulators  of  biblical  interpretation.  Thus,  in  Fowl’s  assessment,  theology 
and  ecclesiology  should  drive  the  biblical  hermeneutic. 

By  far  the  lengthiest  of  the  papers  (comprising  nearly  one-third  of  the 
volume),  Vanhoozer’s  essay  speaks  of  the  roles  of  author,  text,  and  reader 
in  a  grand  theodrama.  Vanhoozer  appeals  to  Philemon  to  demonstrate 
his  metaphor  of  the  master/slave  relationship  and  to  show  how  the  inter¬ 
preter  should  take  the  role  of  the  “willing  servant”  when  approaching  the 
text  (91).  Recognizing  the  interpreter’s  role  in  the  larger  actions  of  God’s 
story  of  redemption  is  key  to  Vanhoozer’s  hermeneutic:  “. . .  the  theologi¬ 
cal  interpreter  knows  how  to  make  sense  of  the  drama  of  redemption  both 
in  terms  of  the  biblical  text  and  in  terms  of  the  contemporary  experience  of 
the  church”  (77).  Similarly  to  Adam,  Vanhoozer  hopes  that  the  interpreter 
will  embody  the  text  by  being  a  joyful  performer  of  Scripture  in  this  great 
theodrama. 

The  last  essay,  written  by  Watson,  is,  at  first  glance,  somewhat  out  of 
place  with  its  presentation  of  the  important  four-fold  theological  witness 
of  the  canonical  Gospels.  Yet,  Watson  insightfully  demonstrates  that  the 
early  church  has  preserved  these  four  different  accounts  to  the  exclusion 
of  others  and  reminds  the  reader  that  the  church  fathers  viewed  these  par¬ 
ticular  texts  theologically  by  seeing  in  them  a  four-fold  reflection  of  the 
single  identity  of  Jesus  Christ.  Therefore,  since  the  early  believers  eventu¬ 
ally  adopted  only  these  four  texts  as  scripture,  here  within  our  own  canon 
lie  the  possibilities  and  the  limitations  of  plurality. 

The  responses  to  these  papers  are  brief  and  leave  many  questions  open 
for  further  discussion.  The  responses  of  Adam  and  Watson  invite  a  vast 
array  of  possibilities  for  approaching  a  theological  hermeneutic.  Watson 
challenges  the  interpreter  to  expand  his  or  her  hermeneutical  repertoire 
by  citing  Augustine’s  “comprehensive  program  for  the  renewal  of  theologi¬ 
cal  exegesis”  and  to  stop  viewing  hermeneutical  possibilities  as  mutually 
exclusive  (122).  It  is,  perhaps,  appropriate  that  Adam’s  response  should 
complete  the  volume  with  his  words,  “we  need  a  hermeneutic  that  clari¬ 
fies  interpretive  differences  even  more  than  we  need  a  hermeneutic  that 
claims  to  lead  us  to  correct  answers”  (145). 

The  responses  of  Fowl  and  Vanhoozer,  however,  more  keenly  demon¬ 
strate  some  of  the  key  differences  among  the  contributors.  The  roles  of 
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author,  text,  and  reader,  for  instance,  are  much  debated.  Vanhoozer  con¬ 
stantly  asserts  the  role  of  the  author  in  creating  meaning.  Meanwhile,  Wat¬ 
son  complicates  the  focus  on  the  author  by  pointing  out  that  the  authors  of 
the  biblical  text  are  often  readers,  too.  Fowl,  however,  reminds  Vanhoozer 
in  particular  of  divine  authorship  and  criticizes  him  for  giving  too  much 
prominence  to  philosophical  concerns  of  authors,  readers,  and  texts  (130). 
The  exchange  between  Vanhoozer  and  Fowl  regarding  the  place  of  histori¬ 
cal  context  is  an  area  worth  developing,  especially  given  this  book’s  chal¬ 
lenge  to  rethink  how  academia  practices  biblical  interpretation. 

Familiarity  with  each  essayist’s  work  will  make  the  reader  all  the  more 
engaged  by  their  dialogue.  While  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  read  each 
one’s  previous  works  to  follow  the  arguments,  some  essays  certainly  read 
more  smoothly  if  the  reader  has  an  informed  background.  This  is  particu¬ 
larly  the  case  with  Vanhoozer’s  essay  and  response  that  frequently  refers 
to  what  he  has  previously  written.  The  interested  reader  may  wonder  what 
precisely  Vanhoozer  means  by  his  hermeneutical  goal  of  “getting  it  right,” 
especially  when  the  volume  as  a  whole  has  shown  repeatedly  how  a  plu¬ 
rality  of  interpretations  are  possible.  This  is  not  to  imply  that  Vanhoozer 
stifles  plurality,  but  his  response  captures  many  of  the  finer  disagreements 
among  the  contributors,  the  nature  and  vastness  of  a  plurality  of  inter¬ 
pretations  being  among  them,  and  Vanhoozer’s  remarks  whet  the  reader’s 
appetite  for  further  discussion. 

The  reader  hoping  to  find  resolution  will  be  disappointed.  The  book 
moves  “toward  a  hermeneutic  for  theological  interpretation”  but  does  not 
offer  a  uniform  proposal.  Vanhoozer  comes  the  closest  to  offering  a  theory 
(and  criticizes  the  others  for  their  phobia  of  doing  so).  Indeed,  with  all 
the  careful  attention  to  plurality,  it  is  more  fitting  that  the  four  essayists 
are  a  fourfold  witness  to  the  richness  of  theological  inquiry,  as  suggested 
in  Watson’s  essay  on  the  Gospels.  Yet,  even  in  view  of  their  key  differ¬ 
ences,  there  is  a  pervasive  unity  in  this  volume  to  renew  the  position  of 
the  theological  task  in  the  process  of  biblical  interpretation.  Although, 
as  the  authors  note,  the  conversation  would  be  strengthened  by  voices  of 
various  other  perspectives  (8),  this  volume  represents  an  important  step 
in  promoting  more  discussion  about  the  task  of  biblical  interpretation  and 
its  service  to  the  church.  It  raises  key  concerns  in  a  growing  conversation 
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on  the  need  for  theological  interpretation  and  would  be  an  excellent  vol¬ 
ume  to  supplement  such  discussions  in  the  college,  university,  or  seminary 
classroom. 

CARLA  SWAFFORD  WORKS 
PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

Solving  the  Romans  Debate.  By  A.  Andrew  Das.  Minneapolis:  Fortress 
Press,  2007,  xii  +  324  pages. 

A.  Andrew  Das’s  project  in  Solving  the  Romans  Debate  is  only  slightly 
less  ambitious  than  the  title  of  the  book  suggests.  Aside  from  one  or  two 
brief  concessions  (“Whether  or  not  all  agree  with  my  conclusions,  I  hope 
that  this  work  will  provide  a  significant  stepping-stone  to  solving  the  Ro¬ 
mans  debate”  [xii]),  Das  otherwise  claims  to  provide  not  a  stepping-stone 
to  the  answer  but  the  answer  itself  (“The  ‘mystery  of  Romans’  need  remain 
a  mystery  no  longer”  [6];  “This  solution  to  ‘the  Romans  debate’  incorpo¬ 
rates  the  pieces  of  the  puzzle  into  a  coherent  whole”  [8]).  So  ambitious  a 
project  is  a  welcome  contribution,  indeed,  provided  the  author  is  able  to 
make  good  on  this  claim. 

The  logical  structure  of  the  book  is  well  conceived.  A  brief  and  help¬ 
ful  introduction  maps  out  the  course  that  the  argument  will  take.  Here, 
importantly,  Das  devotes  several  pages  to  distinguishing  the  Gentile-au¬ 
dience  interpretations  of  Stanley  Stowers  and  Neil  Elliott  from  the  two- 
covenant  hypothesis  associated  with  Krister  Stendahl,  Lloyd  Gaston,  and 
John  Gager  (2-6;  see  further  below). 

Chapter  1,  “The  Romans  Debate:  Narrowing  the  Options,”  comprises 
the  prerequisite  ground-clearing  for  the  argument  that  will  be  advanced 
in  chapters  2-5:  Das  rejects  the  various  partition  theories  in  favor  of  a 
sixteen-chapter  original  (10-23);  concedes  historical  ignorance  about  the 
establishment  of  the  Roman  congregations  (24-26);  and  admits  multiple 
purposes  for  the  letter  (26-52).  Chapter  2,  “The  Ethnic  Identity  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  Congregations:  The  Internal  Evidence,”  is  the  first  part  of  an  over¬ 
arching  twofold  argument  from  internal  and  external  evidence  in  turn. 
In  this  chapter  Das  argues  that  the  epistle  itself  encodes  an  exclusively 
Gentile  audience.  A  key  move  here  is  Das’s  defense,  against  A.  T.  Kraabel, 
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of  the  historical  category  of  God-fearer  (70-82).  Chapter  3,  “Former  God- 
Fearers  or  Synagogue  Subgroup?”  is  effectively  an  excursus  on  chapter  2’s 
argument  from  internal  evidence.  Here  Das  argues,  against  Mark  Nanos, 
that  the  epistle  reflects  a  time  at  which  the  Gentile  Christian  God-fearers 
in  Rome  have  separated  from  the  synagogue.  For  Das,  the  “weak”  and 
“strong”  factions  reflected  in  Rom  14:1-15:6  are  not  Jewish  and  Gentile 
believers,  respectively  (as  per  majority  opinion),  but  rather  “former  God- 
fearers  alongside  non-Law-observant  gentiles”  (113). 

Chapter  4,  “Claudius’s  Edict  of  Expulsion:  The  External  Evidence,”  is 
the  counterpart  to  chapter  2  and  rounds  out  the  overarching  twofold  argu¬ 
ment  of  the  book.  About  the  famous  decree  related  at  Suetonius  Claudius 
25.4  ( Iudaeos  impulsore  Chresto  assidue  tumultuantis Roma  expulit),  Das 
argues  that  Suetonius’  Chrestus  is  indeed  a  reference  to  Jesus  (150-158); 
that  the  expulsion  would  have  applied  not  to  Jews  generally  but  only  to 
Jewish  Christians  (162-166);  and  that  Gentile  Christians,  who  were  not 
expelled,  would  at  that  point  have  begun  to  worship  separately  from  the 
synagogue  (171-193).  In  chapter  5,  “Reading  Romans  with  the  Encoded 
Audience:  Romans  7:7-25  and  Romans  11:25-26,”  Das  tests  his  hypothesis 
by  means  of  close  exegesis  of  two  sample  texts  from  the  latter  two-thirds  of 
the  epistle,  since  critics  have  objected  that  Gentile-audience  readings  have 
leaned  too  heavily  on  chapters  1-4.  A  four-page  conclusion  draws  together 
(clearly,  albeit  too  briefly)  the  principal  lines  of  argument  advanced  in  the 
book.  Per  publishing  convention,  thorough  indices  of  modern  authors,  an¬ 
cient  sources,  and  subjects  are  provided.  What  is  more,  Das  and  Fortress 
Press  do  readers  the  generous  service  of  providing  a  29-page  selected  bib¬ 
liography  of  research  to-date  on  the  Romans  Debate. 

As  this  brief  survey  has  indicated,  Solving  the  Romans  Debate  furnish¬ 
es  a  critical  review  of  the  most  recent  scholarship  on  Romans  and  show¬ 
cases  the  exegetical  competence  of  its  author.  But  it  remains  to  consider 
whether  the  book  carries  out  what  its  title  promises.  In  this  connection, 
one  striking  feature  of  the  book  is  Das’s  frequent,  lengthy,  and  vigorous 
interaction  with  other  contemporary  interpreters.  Positively,  this  means 
that  Das  locates  his  own  proposal  very  clearly  among  other  dominant  in¬ 
terpretations  of  Romans.  Negatively,  though,  it  tends  to  give  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  a  reactionary  rather  than  a  constructive  project. 
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This  painstaking  attention  to  secondary  literature  is  especially  appar¬ 
ent  in  one  case,  namely  that  of  Stanley  Stowers’  influential  1994  mono¬ 
graph  Rereading  Romans:  Justice,  Jews  and  Gentiles.  Das  admits  his 
debt  to  Stowers  (2),  and  readers  who  are  familiar  with  the  secondary  lit¬ 
erature  will  notice  numerous  parallels  between  the  two.  But  these  parallels 
raise  the  obvious  question:  What  is  different  about  Das’s  contribution? 
One  might  think,  as  the  present  reviewer  did  at  first,  that  Das  is  giving  a 
Stowers-esque  reading  of  a  “for-Gentile-eyes-only”  epistle  without  Stow¬ 
ers’  problematic  association  with  the  two-covenant  hypothesis.  But  in  the 
Introduction,  Das  goes  out  of  his  way  to  clear  Stowers  of  this  association 
(2-6).  But  if  Das  is  right  in  saying  that  Stowers  does  not  endorse  the  two- 
covenant  hypothesis,  then  it  is  unclear  what  Das’s  book  does  that  Stowers’ 
book  did  not  already  do  more  than  a  decade  ago.  At  many  points,  Das 
seems  to  simply  add  an  exclamation  point  to  Stowers’  thesis— and  per¬ 
haps  this  is  enough.  Das’s  argument,  even  if  it  does  not  represent  a  great 
advance  over  previous  research,  may  well  add  mainstream  credibility  to  a 
line  of  interpretation  that  has  so  far  been  regarded  as  idiosyncratic. 

And  credible  it  is.  Indeed,  the  present  reviewer  found  Das’s  case  for 
an  encoded  Gentile  audience  largely  persuasive.  In  particular,  his  careful 
exegetical  responses  to  various  “potential  evidence  for  Jewish  addressees” 
(82-113)  are  not  easily  countered.  But  if  we  grant  that  Das  has  solved  the 
problem  of  audience,  does  it  follow  that  he  has  solved  the  Romans  Debate? 
It  is  here  that  the  difficulty  is  found.  The  Romans  Debate,  as  it  was  formu¬ 
lated  in  the  1977  volume  edited  by  Karl  Donfried  and  as  Paulinists  have 
conceived  of  it  since,  has  to  do  with  a  whole  constellation  of  issues  sur¬ 
rounding  the  audience  and  the  purpose  of  the  letter.  Das’s  critical  premise 
is  that  once  the  audience  is  clarified,  all  the  interpretive  pieces  will  fall  into 
place.  “All  the  pieces  of  the  puzzle  for  Paul’s  letter  to  the  Romans  fit.  The 
apostle  is  writing  to  a  gentile  audience”  (264).  But  the  first  of  these  clauses 
does  not  follow  from  the  second;  the  Gentile  audience  thesis,  even  if  true, 
does  not  explain  all  the  difficult  features  of  the  epistle.  Therein  lies  the 
foremost  problem  with  an  otherwise  very  impressive  monograph.  Solv¬ 
ing  the  Romans  Debate  is  an  admirable  piece  of  historical  and  exegeti¬ 
cal  work,  thoroughly  researched  and  skillfully  argued.  While  it  is  perhaps 
not  the  interpretive  breakthrough  that  its  title  promises,  it  does  stand  out 
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among  its  peers  as  “a  significant  stepping-stone  to  solving  the  Romans 
debate”  (xii). 

MATTHEW  V.  NOVENSON 
PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

Aimee  Semple  McPherson  and  the  Resurrection  of  Christian  America.  By 
Matthew  Avery  Sutton.  Cambridge,  MA:  Harvard  University  Press,  2007, 
351PP. 

In  this  recent  publication  of  his  doctoral  research,  Matthew  Avery  Sut¬ 
ton  uses  biography  as  a  means  to  wade  into  the  controversial  waters  of 
scholarship  surrounding  the  idea  of  a  “Christian  America.”  The  main  sub¬ 
ject  of  his  study  is  none  other  than  a  figure  of  great  controversy  herself, 
Aimee  Semple  McPherson.  A  religious  leader,  troubled  soul,  and  media 
icon  both  loved  and  hated  in  her  own  time,  McPherson  remains  no  less 
intriguing  now  than  she  did  during  her  heyday  in  the  1920s  and  1930s. 
Previously  the  subject  of  two  biographies  in  the  1990s  (Edith  Blumhofer’s 
Everybody’s  Sister  and  Daniel  Epstein’s  Sister  Aimee),  she  appears  here 
as  a  figure  of  importance  for  the  possible  implications  and  connections  her 
life  and  ministry  had  to  the  complex  intertwining  of  evangelical  religion, 
society,  and  politics  that  later  came  to  pervade  the  United  States.  Sutton’s 
is  thus  a  biography  with  a  purpose,  seeking  not  only  to  detail  McPher¬ 
son’s  life  but  also  how  “the  tensions  and  controversies  that  characterized 
McPherson’s  world  have  come  to  define  faith  and  politics  in  the  twenty- 
first-century  United  States”  (6). 

How  adequately  Sutton  achieves  his  goals  remains  open  for  debate.  As 
a  biography,  Aimee  does  well  in  providing  the  many  details  and  struggles 
of  her  life.  Focusing  mainly  upon  McPherson’s  adult  years  in  the  limelight, 
Sutton  discusses  her  work  in  founding  Angelus  Temple  and  the  Foursquare 
Gospel  denomination  as  well  as  her  position  as  a  leading  female  religious 
figure  in  Los  Angeles  and  the  United  States.  McPherson’s  alleged  “kidnap¬ 
ping”  in  1926  and  the  media  firestorm  surrounding  her  disappearance  and 
reemergence  take  up  a  sizable  portion  of  the  book’s  center  as  well  as  her 
wandering  from  Pentecostal  roots  and  return  to  the  same  serve  as  notable 
themes  as  Sutton’s  book  progresses. 
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As  a  work  describing  her  life,  Aimee  does  well  to  present  McPherson 
as  she  was:  a  conflicted  and  complicated  individual  in  the  midst  of  both 
traditional  and  modern  cultures.  Tensions  between  various  poles  of  ac¬ 
cepted  practice  characterize  Sutton’s  treatment,  whether  that  between 
the  ideas  of  the  “old”  and  “new”  woman,  her  sometimes  personal  extrava¬ 
gance  juxtaposed  with  a  deep  focus  on  social  concern,  or  the  basic  fact  of 
her  Pentecostal  religious  otherworldliness  vis-a-vis  her  media-saturated 
church’s— and  her  own— very  obvious  thisworldliness.  While  the  biogra¬ 
phy  never  apologizes  for  Aimee’s  actions  in  the  midst  of  her  sometimes 
inconsistent  and  contradictory  actions  and  lifestyle,  at  times  it  attempts  to 
provide  some  insight  into  the  emotional  world  of  its  tragic  subject. 

Of  the  second  goal  of  Sutton’s  book— proving  the  Aimee  Semple 
McPherson  set  the  stage  for  later  developments  surrounding  the  place  of 
American  religion  vis-a-vis  politics— matters  are  more  opaque.  Excavat¬ 
ing  McPherson’s  political  views  is  a  complex  process,  owing  in  part  to  the 
fluid  nature  of  her  public  commitments.  Among  these  commitments,  Sut¬ 
ton  never  seems  to  quite  decide  McPherson’s  opinion  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan, 
and  relates  that  while  she  was  a  firm  opponent  of  worldwide  communism 
and  evolution  along  fundamentalist  lines,  this  did  not  stop  her  at  one  point 
from  allying  with  Upton  Sinclair  on  the  issue  of  Prohibition.  That  she  later 
turns  on  him  as  he  campaigns  in  the  California  gubernatorial  race  remains 
more  in  line  with  fundamentalist  goals  yet  underscores  the  often  ad-hoc 
tone  of  her  political  work. 

Whatever  the  complexities  and  incongruities  of  her  positions,  Sut¬ 
ton  does  show  that  Aimee  Semple  McPherson  had  a  notion  of  Christian 
America  often  heavily  connected  to  fundamentalism  which  she  promul¬ 
gated  in  numerous  ways,  including  public  statement,  political  involve¬ 
ment,  and  the  not  infrequent  theatrical  sermon.  Yet  how  this  carried  over 
to  “define  faith  and  politics  in  the  twenty-first-century  United  States”  (6) 
is  much  less  clear.  The  reasons  for  this  are  numerous,  but  two  will  suf¬ 
fice  here.  First,  and  perhaps  most  importantly,  Sutton  does  not  spend  the 
time  needed  to  describe  how  McPherson’s  actions  were  continued  after 
her  1944  death  in  any  meaningful  way.  While  it  is  accepted  that  at  least 
some  facets  of  the  modern  evangelical  movement  have  their  organization¬ 
al  genesis  in  the  formation  of  the  NAlE  in  the  early  1940s,  the  connections 
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between  that  organization,  McPherson,  and  modern  religious  and  political 
realities  are  tenuous  at  best.  A  second  criticism  of  Sutton’s  thesis  is  linked 
to  the  first,  having  to  do  with  whether  or  not  McPherson  had  anywhere 
near  the  kind  of  historical  influence  he  assumes  she  does.  That  Aimee 
was  popular  and  in  some  measure  influential  during  her  life  goes  with¬ 
out  saying,  but  whether  she  actually  inspired  others  to  long  continue  her 
media-drenched  efforts  at  building  Christian  America  or  was  simply  an 
idiosyncratic  figure  within  American  religion  and  Pentecostalism  itself  is 
a  question  worth  asking.  Unfortunately,  Sutton  chooses  not  to  investigate 
the  matter.  By  broadening  his  scope  both  personally  and  geographically  to 
include  McPherson’s  larger  role  in  the  United  States  and  the  place  of  her 
followers  therein,  he  might  have  been  able  to  avoid  his  singular  focus  upon 
Aimee  and  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  that  ultimately  precluded  these  matters 
of  larger  significance. 

In  the  end,  Aimee  Semple  McPherson  and  the  Resurrection  of  Chris¬ 
tian  America  falters  in  its  provocative  thesis  because  it  is  often  bogged 
down  with  the  story  of  McPherson’s  life  when  it  should  be  drawing  closer 
connections  between  that  life,  her  rhetoric,  and  later  historical  develop¬ 
ments.  While  a  well-written  and  enjoyable  biography,  Sutton’s  distrac¬ 
tions  with  the  inner  workings  of  the  evangelist’s  mind  and  her  controver¬ 
sial  kidnapping  in  turn  distract  him  from  proving  the  tenability  of  his  larg¬ 
er  hypothesis.  Failing  to  show  that  Aimee  influenced  later  developments, 
the  book  suggests  that  Aimee’s  work  was  simply  reminiscent  of  the  ideas 
and  practices  of  late  20th  and  early  21st  century  American  evangelicalism. 
While  Aimee  can  be  faulted  for  this  deficiency,  the  boldness  of  its  claims 
will  hopefully  spark  further  discussion  on  the  background  to  the  idea  of  a 
“Christian  America.”  While  inadequately  addressed  in  this  volume,  Sut¬ 
ton’s  thesis  and  related  ideas  deserve  fuller  development,  and  one  hopes 
that  he  or  others  like  him  will  make  just  such  an  effort  in  the  near  future. 

JOSHUA  R.  ZIEFLE 
PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 
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God’s  Rivals:  Why  has  God  allowed  different  religions?  Insights  from  the 
Bible  and  the  Early  Church.  By  Gerald  R.  McDermott.  Downers  Grove: 
IVP,  2007, 181  pages. 

God’s  Rivals  explores  one  of  the  quintessential  questions  in  the  area  of  a 
Christian  theology  of  religions,  “Why  has  God  allowed  different  religions? 
And  if  it  is  God  who  has  allowed  them  to  be  born  according  to  different 
cultural  contexts,  is  there  any  goodness  or  truth  in  them  for  a  Christian  to 
learn  out  of  them  so  that  he  or  she  can  arrive  at  the  truth  of  God,  that  is, 
Jesus  Christ,  who  is  the  very  wisdom  and  power  of  God?” 

Remarkably  enough,  in  God’s  Rivals,  with  an  excellent  insight  and  a 
faithful  mind,  McDermott  seeks  to  give  an  explanation  rather  than  the  ex¬ 
act  answer  to  things  that  cannot  be  so  easily  comprehended  by  means  of 
human  reason  and  experiences.  Thus,  his  way  of  dealing  with  the  questions 
raised  throughout  the  book  concerning  the  meaning  of  other  religions  in 
God’s  providence  reminds  me  of  the  wise  man  whom  the  preacher  talks 
about  in  Ecclesiastes  8:1,  the  one  who  knows  the  explanation  of  things 
(NIV).  Like  the  wise  man  of  Ecclesiastes,  McDermott  seems  to  be  greatly 
concerned  about  explaining  things  which  involve  the  meaning  of  other  re¬ 
ligions  that  must  be  explored,  explicated,  and  most  of  all,  preached  about 
in  witnessing  to  the  gospel. 

With  this  question  in  mind  about  the  meaning  of  religions,  McDermott, 
who  is  evangelical  and  Reformed,  relies  on  two  historical  resources  to  sup¬ 
port  his  argument  in  this  book:  Scripture  and  the  theologies  of  religions  of 
early  fathers,  such  as  Justin  Martyr,  Irenaeus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and 
Origen.  In  the  first  chapter,  he  briefly  deals  with  the  topic  of  “the  scandal 
of  particularity.”  Here,  it  is  noticeable  for  him  to  point  out  that  the  typol¬ 
ogy  developed  by  Alan  Race  in  1983  to  understand  the  problem  of  other 
religions  in  relation  to  Christianity  (such  as  pluralism,  inclusivism  and 
exclusivism)  has  collapsed,  due  to  the  work  of  Joseph  DiNoia  and  Mark 
Heim.  Thus,  he  argues,  “Not  only  is  inclusivism  problematic  in  view  of 
the  plurality  of  goals  in  the  religions,  but  closer  inspection  seems  to  in¬ 
dicate  that  all  the  religions  are  exclusive  (restrictive,  in  a  sense)  in  their 
claims”  (23),  while  maintaining  that  “Pluralism  doesn’t  make  sense  either, 
because  it  is  crypto-inclusivist.  It  claims  to  believe  in  many  goals  but  ac- 
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tually  believes  in  only  one:  for  John  Hick,  it  is  reality-centeredness;  for 
Paul  Knitter,  orthopraxis  that  pursues  liberation  from  social  oppression; 
for  Wilfred  Cantwell  Smith,  universal  common  rationality  and  a  universal 
quality  of  faith”  (24). 

In  pointing  out  the  problems  of  such  typology,  he  also  reminds  us  of 
another  problem  of  some  Christian  theologians,  like  Mark  Heim,  who  are 
proposing  a  new  way  of  looking  at  whether  or  how  non-Christians  can  be 
saved.  Against  such  proposals,  he  considers  it  problematic  for  them  to 
make  very  little  appeal  to  Scripture.  He  thinks  that  they  are  making  philo¬ 
sophical  and  theological  arguments  based  on  philosophical  rather  than 
biblical  concepts  of  being.  Therefore,  from  the  outset,  he  makes  it  clear 
that  this  book  is  about  the  answers  that  the  Bible  gives  to  the  questions 
concerning  the  salvation  of  humankind  and  the  meaning  of  religions.  Yet, 
despite  the  emphasis  given  to  the  Scriptural  teachings  regarding  the  role 
of  religions  in  God’s  salvation,  he  is  not  dogmatic  in  explaining  why  God 
permitted  many  religions  to  exist.  Instead,  he  is  constructive  in  the  sense 
that  he  acknowledges  that  the  truth  of  God  has  been  enlarged  and  enriched 
in  the  historical  development  in  both  Testaments  and  early  church  period. 
Here,  he  particularly  draws  our  attention  to  the  theologies  of  four  early 
fathers  about  how  to  understand  religions  as  a  Christian. 

What  makes  this  book  delightful  and  pleasing  is  that  it  leads  the  reader 
not  to  doubt  God,  but  to  be  filled  with  faith,  love,  and  hope  in  God  who  is 
good  all  the  time— despite  all  the  unfathomable  questions  about  which  we 
cannot  answer.  Therefore,  based  on  Clement’s  understanding  of  religions, 
McDermott  contends  that  religions  are  not  totally  evil  in  themselves;  rath¬ 
er,  they  can  be  used  as  good  tools  of  God,  through  which  God  can  teach 
us,  and  with  which  we  can  reach  out  to  a  unbelieving  world.  The  crux  of 
his  argument  throughout  the  book  is  that  there  is  a  pedagogical  nature  of 
religions  insofar  as  they  are  there  with  us  in  God’s  providence.  Therefore, 
he  urges  us  to  abandon  such  an  attitude  that  deems  religions  as  Christian 
enemies,  but  instead  to  develop  an  attitude  that  shares  the  gospel  with 
more  respect  and  sensitivity. 


SEONG  SIK  HEO 
PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 
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Cosmopolitanism:  Ethics  in  a  World  of  Strangers.  By  Kwame  Anthony 
Appiah.  New  York:  W.  W.  Norton  &  Company,  2006,  xxi  and  196  pages. 

Albert  Camus  in  The  Stranger  expressed  the  contrast  between  the  here 
and  the  somewhere  else,  the  feeling  of  longing  for  somewhere  while  still 
living  a  here.  The  main  character,  Jean  Meursault,  is  only  able  to  survive 
by  relativizing  the  importance  of  actual  situations  and  by  creating  a  world 
of  his  own.  He  is  a  stranger— or  in  a  better  translation,  a  foreigner— from 
the  perspective  of  the  commonplace  world,  because  he  is  unable  to  see  life 
using  lenses  more  commonly  accepted  as  appropriate  in  his  society.  His 
strangeness  lies  in  approaching  the  world  without  illusions  or  misleading 
ideas,  in  not  holding  to  the  common  beliefs.  Contrary  to  his  society,  which 
demands  explanations  about  the  world,  Meursault  seeks  no  explanation 
because  he  takes  things  as  they  are.  As  a  consequence,  he  is  regarded  as 
an  outcast:  in  his  apparent  alienation  he  actually  points  out  society’s  own 
alienation.  Tragic  redemption,  as  in  Sophocles,  comes  only  close  to  his  ex¬ 
ecution:  after  a  moment  of  divine  inspiration  materialized  in  intense  light 
he  is  able  to  see  that  regardless  of  his  human  will,  in  the  conflict  between 
the  human  character  and  the  Higher  Power,  whatever  form  it  takes,  the 
latter  always  wins. 

Kwame  Anthony  Appiah  takes  a  different  perspective,  one  that  is  less 
existentialistic,  absurd  and  pessimistic.  It  is  in  cosmopolitanism  that  the 
Professor  of  Philosophy  and  the  Center  for  Human  Values  at  Princeton 
University  finds  ways  to  integrate  not  only  the  many  perspectives  of  his 
self  but,  and  above  all,  to  bring  forth  what  those  perspectives  can  add  to 
the  world.  Born  in  the  United  Kingdom,  raised  in  Ghana,  and  educated  in 
Cambridge  University,  the  son  of  an  Asante  noble  and  an  English  aristo¬ 
crat,  he  knows  what  he  is  talking  about:  in  family  reunions,  eight  different 
languages  are  spoken,  and  there  are  believers  in  the  various  Abrahamic 
faiths.  His  cousins  are  spread  around  half  a  dozen  countries,  and  expres¬ 
sions  of  sexuality  are  diverse.  Any  sort  of  labeling,  so  encouraged  else¬ 
where,  would  prove  useless  in  this  family  circle.  His  personal  self-integra¬ 
tion  is  a  great  asset  and  encouragement  to  others. 

Appiah  retrieves  the  term  “cosmopolitanism”  to  describe  this  dynamic 
approach  to  peoples  and  cultures,  claiming  that  it  is  preferable  to  “global- 
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ization,”  or  “multiculturalism”  (xiii).  According  to  Appiah,  “cosmopolitan” 
is  a  term  that  dates  from  the  fourth  century  B.C.  and  was  first  used  by  Dio¬ 
genes  of  Sinope,  a  Cynic  (404-323  B.C.),  to  mean  “a  citizen  of  the  cosmos.” 
Appiah  explains  further  that  the  term  “was  meant  to  be  paradoxical,”  ex¬ 
pressing  “skepticism  toward  custom  and  tradition”  (xiv).  Whereas  a  citi¬ 
zen,  a  j[oXixr|g,  implies  the  idea  of  a  person  belonging  to  a  particular  jioAi^, 
a  city,  and  by  extension  a  State,  a  nation  or  people  to  which  the  person 
owes  loyalty,  Koopos  implies  the  idea  of  world,  in  the  sense  of  universe.  It 
is  therefore  an  identity  related  to  the  universe  rather  than  to  a  particular 
defined  surrounding.  In  this  sense,  Diogenes  proposed  a  transvaluation, 
or  a  reframing  of  moral  values.  Diogenes’  radical  philosophy  claimed  that 
security  and  liberty  were  a  consequence  of  obeying  nature  and  challenging 
law  and  custom,  and  thus  “rejected  a  conventional  view  that  every  civilized 
person  belonged  to  a  community  among  communities”  (xiv). 

Taking  into  account  the  usage  of  the  word  Koopog  in  the  fourth  century, 
Diogenes  is  referring  to  the  universe  in  its  full  force,  that  is,  in  relation  to 
the  heavens.  Since  heavenly  bodies  were  believed  to  affect  life  “according 
to  nature”  on  Earth  and  living  in  accordance  with  nature  was  one  of  the 
objectives  of  the  Cynics,  to  follow  the  directions  of  humankind’s  benefac¬ 
tors,  the  gods,  was  also  to  be  closer  to  the  gods. 

In  doing  so,  a  Cynic  demonstrated  the  falsehood  of  the  values  of  a  so¬ 
ciety,  often  based  on  illusions.  Through  intellect  or  reason,  the  Cynics  de¬ 
molished  barriers  of  gender,  rank,  race,  birth  or  education  and  all  were 
regarded  fully  as  potential  human  beings. 

The  idea  of  cosmopolitanism  was  further  elaborated  one  century  later 
by  the  Stoics,  who  inherited  the  ideas  of  the  primacy  of  virtue,  reason,  and 
natural  law  from  the  Cynics.  This  idea  in  turn  passed  on  to  the  rulers  and 
philosophers  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  later  helped  the  spread  of  Christi¬ 
anity  as  the  Apostle  Paul  attests  in  his  letter  to  the  Galatians  3:28:  “There 
is  no  longer  Jew  or  Greek,  there  is  no  longer  slave  or  free,  there  is  no  lon¬ 
ger  male  and  female;  for  all  of  you  are  one  in  Christ  Jesus.” 

Cosmopolitanism  thus,  in  its  origins— and  this  is  the  idea  that  Appiah 
wants  to  recover— implies  the  notion  of  obligation  towards  the  fellow  hu¬ 
mans  beings,  obligation  that  goes  beyond  ties  of  family,  citizenship,  eth¬ 
nicity,  or  religion,  and  also  implies  the  notion  of  that  one  has  to  take  seri- 
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ously  the  value  of  each  human  life  in  all  its  peculiarities  and  differences. 
There  is  no  expectancy  of  homogeneity;  in  fact,  it  is  in  the  exploration  of 
differences,  and  of  numerous  variants,  that  the  richness  of  learning  lies. 
Obviously,  Appiah  warns,  this  is  not  done  without  clashes  between  the 
respect  for  differences  and  the  ideal  of  universalism.  Cosmopolitanism, 
he  says,  “is  the  name  not  of  the  solution  but  of  the  challenge”  (xv)— it  is  an 
“adventure  and  an  ideal”  (xx). 

Appiah’s  challenge  or  exercise  is  related  to  the  “partial  cosmopolitan,” 
in  contrast  to  the  nationalist  who  disregards  all  foreigners,  and  the  cos¬ 
mopolitan  who  regards  others  with  distant  impartiality.  The  challenge 
involves  “obligations  to  others,  obligations  that  stretch  beyond  those  to 
whom  we  are  related  by  ties  of  kith  and  kind  ...  or  citizenship  and  [valu¬ 
ing]  not  just  human  life  but  particular  human  lives,  which  means  taking 
an  interest  in  the  practices  and  beliefs  that  lend  them  significance”  (xv). 
Appiah  concludes:  “the  points  of  entry  to  cross-cultural  conversations  are 
things  that  are  shared  by  those  who  are  in  the  conversation.  They  do  not 
need  to  be  universal;  all  they  need  to  be  is  what  these  particular  people 
have  in  common”  (97). 

The  consequences  of  cosmopolitanism  to  theology  are  clear:  today  our 
attention  is  increasingly  called  to  a  growing,  living,  and  syncretic  Christian 
theology  as  found  in  the  southern  hemisphere  in  contrast  to  the  theology 
derived  from  Europe.  Whereas  the  latter  draws  a  sharp  and  clear  demar¬ 
cation  line  of  a  utilitarian  nature,  separating  the  material  and  the  spiri¬ 
tual  worlds,  the  former  calls  for  different  cosmologies  and  interpretations 
where  this  demarcation  line  is  not  so  strong  or  is  even  nonexistent.  Rather 
than  refusing  one  to  replace  it  by  another,  cosmopolitanism  calls  for  an 
exercise  of  interpretation  and  search  for  common  grounds. 

This  dynamic  is  not  new:  in  the  early  years,  upon  reaching  the  Greek 
world,  Christianity  strongly  influenced  the  Greek  world  while  at  the  same 
time  it  accepted  elements  from  the  rich  Greek  philosophical  tradition. 
Later,  Christian  missionaries  reached  European  regions  inhabitated  by 
tribes  whom  Christianized  Romans  called  barbarians.  Local  resources  and 
cosmologies  were  used  and  transformed  in  order  to  spread  the  Christian 
message  but,  in  turn  those  elements  were  incorporated  to  the  Christian 
repertoire  as  well.  The  evangelized  peoples  brought  new  life  to  the  under- 
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standing  of  Christianity  as  much  as  Christianity  re-shaped  its  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  world. 

It  is  in  this  process  of  reciprocal  and  intense  dialogue  between  persons, 
peoples,  and  cultures  that  we  find  one  of  the  secrets  for  the  renewal  of  the 
Christian  approach  to  the  understanding  of  life.  Maintaining  this  dialogue 
through  mechanisms  such  as  cosmopolitanism  allows  a  constant  flow  of 
fresh  stimuli  to  the  Christian  message  through  the  understanding  and  in¬ 
terpretation  of  traditions  and  stories  known  in  differing  cultures. 

BRUNO  J.  LINHARES 
PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

Portrait  of  a  Priestess:  Women  and  Ritual  in  Ancient  Greece.  By  Joan 
Breton  Connelly.  Princeton,  NJ:  Princeton  University,  2007,  415  pages. 

Confined  to  the  home;  solely  engaged  in  domestic  responsibilities;  sub¬ 
missive  to  the  authority  of  others;  and  silent  in  public— such  descriptions 
have  dominated  scholars’  understandings  of  the  lives  of  women  in  ancient 
Greek  society.  In  her  rigorously  researched  text,  Joan  Breton  Connelly 
solidly  challenges  this  monolithic  portrait  of  women  by  offering  the  first 
systematic  study  of  the  lives  of  priestesses  in  Greece  in  the  centuries  im¬ 
mediately  preceding  and  following  Anno  Domini.  In  this  project,  Con¬ 
nelly’s  toolkit— the  contents  of  which  are  described  in  her  introductory 
chapter— is  intentionally  diverse.  With  archeological  evidence  serving  as 
her  starting  point,  she  engages  literary  resources,  religious  scholarship, 
geographical  data,  ancient  art  forms,  epigraphic  evidence  as  well  as  schol¬ 
arship  focusing  on  related  phenomena  in  neighboring  cultural  contexts 
and  other  time  periods. 

Diversity  characterizes  Connelly’s  methodology.  The  author  draws 
significantly  on  the  methods  and  insights  of  semiotic  theory,  while  also 
recognizing  some  of  the  benefits  (and  drawbacks)  of  agency  theory  and 
feminist  theories  for  her  work.  From  the  outset  of  this  project,  Connelly 
resists  the  tendencies  to  either,  Romanize  or  Christianize  the  subject  mat¬ 
ter.  The  pay-off  of  this  approach  is  evident  in  the  book’s  conclusion:  an 
insightful  comparative  analysis  between  ancient  priestesses,  understood 
in  their  own  right,  and  influential  women  in  the  early  church. 
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The  second  chapter  of  this  book,  entitled  “Paths  to  Priesthood:  Prepa¬ 
ration,  Requirements,  and  Acquisition,”  maintains  an  introductory  tone 
in  order  to  provide  a  clear  overview  of  the  various  sacred  roles  women 
assumed  in  ancient  Greece.  Foremost  determined  by  a  woman’s  age, 
religious  duties  were  integrated  with  and  stood  alongside  other  familial 
and  societal  tasks,  roles,  and  privileges.  Young  girls  were  elected  to  serve 
as  arrephoroi ,  a  position  that  with  particular  responsibilities  in  rituals, 
ceremonies,  choir  performances,  and  the  dramatization  of  myths.  Upon 
reaching  puberty,  a  number  of  new  sacred  roles  -  such  as  that  of  the  ka- 
nephoros  -  became  available  to  girls.  Describing  the  scenes  on  an  Attic 
red-figure  volute  krater,  lekythos  and  pelike,  Connelly  notes  that  the  ka- 
nephoros,  dressed  in  elaborate  attire  and  often  donning  an  ornate  mantle 
and  jewelry,  was  a  focal  point  in  religious  celebrations  and  ceremonies, 
since  she  carried  the  sacrificial  paraphernalia  in  a  basket  on  her  head  in 
an  event’s  procession  or  parade.  This  public  role  was  highly  desirable,  and 
not  surprisingly,  parents  wanted  their  eligible  daughters  to  bask  in  the 
spotlight. 

In  maturity,  women  assumed  the  role  of  the  priestess  -  the  most  hon¬ 
ored  and  active  of  the  sacred  positions;  of  course,  not  all  women  were 
granted  this  job.  Many  prestigious  priesthoods  were  inherited,  thus  en¬ 
suring  that  particular  traditions  would  endure  throughout  the  genera¬ 
tions.  Some  priesthoods  were  determined  by  election,  while  others  were 
literally  the  luck  of  the  draw,  as  allotment  “allowed  the  gods  to  choose 
the  winner”  (48).  If  a  woman  had  a  humble  pedigree,  was  unpopular,  or 
simply  unlucky,  priesthoods  could  be  bought  -  although  such  a  practice 
was  complicated  and  not  always  favorably  viewed.  At  this  point,  Connelly 
discusses  a  number  of  illuminating  instances  of  these  sales  on  the  island 
of  Kos  in  the  3rd  to  1st  centuries  B.C.  as  well  as  purchases  in  Milesian 
colonies  and  Didyma. 

The  third  chapter  gives  the  reader  a  closer  look  at  the  roles  of  priestess¬ 
es  in  ancient  Greece  through  four  descriptions  of  particular  priesthoods. 
Heavily  utilizing  epigraphic  evidence,  Connelly  challenges  again  a  widely 
held  scholarly  conception  concerning  ancient  Greek  and  specifically  Athe¬ 
nian  women— that  is  to  say,  that  the  names  of  respectable  women  were  not 
to  be  uttered  in  public.  In  three  of  the  priesthoods  she  discusses,  Connelly 
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reveals  the  existence  of  the  practice  of  eponymy,  with  priestesses  names 
used  to  date  various  cult  and  historical  events,  demonstrating  that  clear 
references  to  priestesses  were  made  in  ancient  Greek  society. 

Each  description  of  a  priesthood  that  Connelly  gives  here  is  a  rich  and 
insightful  story  in  itself.  For  example,  the  first  priesthood  Connelly  exam¬ 
ines  is  that  of  the  famous  priestess  of  Athena  Polias,  which  was  an  inher¬ 
ited  position  marked  by  prestige  and  power  in  the  community.  Remark¬ 
ably,  twenty-five  of  the  priestesses’  names  who  held  this  position  are  still 
known  to  this  day.  [Coupled  with  both  literary  evidence  that  male  family 
members  also  served  in  a  priesthood  of  great  distinction  in  Athens  as  well 
as  stemmata  revealing  an  extensive  amount  of  intermanying,  Connelly’s 
description  of  this  sacred  post  confirms  that  one  particular  clan— the 
Eteoboutad  family— had  a  poignant  and  persistent  influence  in  the  affairs 
of  the  entire  city  from  at  least  the  fifth  century  B.C.  to  the  second  century 
A.D.] 

In  the  fifth  and  longest  chapter  of  this  text,  Connelly  focus  on  the  physi¬ 
cal  representations  of  priestesses  in  sanctuaries  (e.g.,  supports,  distaffs, 
and  statues).  It  is  through  an  analysis  of  this  visual  evidence,  as  she  tells 
the  stories  of  several  priestly  women,  that  her  expertise  shines,  Through¬ 
out  this  book,  photographs  of  this  artifactual  evidence  complement  the 
text  (with  twenty-seven  color  plates  preceding  chapter  one  alone).  The 
images’  substantive— as  opposed  to  illustrative— significance  is  perhaps 
clearest  in  this  chapter,  especially  for  the  student  or  scholar  who  lacks  a 
high  level  of  familiarity  with  the  subject  matter. 

Chapters  four,  six,  seven  and  eight  of  this  text  delineate  various  aspects 
of  the  lives  of  priestesses.  In  chapter  four,  which  concerns  the  attire  of  the 
priestess,  Connelly’s  most  insightful  discussion  is  not  of  priestly  fashion 
but  of  the  quintessential  utile  accessory  of  the  priestess  -  the  temple  key. 
As  Connelly  avers,  “The  surest  signifier  of  feminine  priestly  status  in  visual 
culture  is  the  temple  key,  shown  as  a  large  metal  bar  bent  twice  at  right 
angles”  (92).  With  temples  often  holding  a  wealth  of  valuable  offerings 
and  money,  the  key  implied  and  symbolized  authority  and  responsibility. 
Not  only  does  iconographic  evidence  exist  for  the  presence  of  such  keys  in 
the  hands  of  priestly  women,  keys  themselves  have  been  discovered  -  such 
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as  the  one  in  the  temple  of  Artemis  Hemerasia  at  Lousoi  in  Arkadia  that 
measures  over  fifteen  inches  in  length. 

In  chapter  six,  Connelly  gives  her  readers  a  description  of  what  the 
priestly  job  actually  entailed.  Portraying  these  sacred  office  holders  not 
as  passive  servants  in  the  temple  but  agents  in  a  dynamic  community,  she 
asserts,  “Women's  centrality  in  the  performance  and  perpetuation  of  these 
rites  was  essential  to  the  functioning  of  the  city.  Priestly  women  helped 
link  the  community  with  something  beyond  it,  the  gods,  as  well  as  the  an¬ 
cestors  and  the  ancestral  customs  through  which  the  gods  were  honored” 
(166).  Connelly  specifically  delineates  the  role  of  the  priestess  in  the  as¬ 
pects  of  ritual  -  that  is,  the  procession,  prayers,  sacrifice  and  feast.  Along¬ 
side  these  sacred  activities,  Connelly  provides  a  helpful  discussion  of  the 
expected  financial  responsibilities  of  the  priestess  in  her  office;  while  the 
priestly  benefactions  had  a  pragmatic  element,  since  even  sacred  spaces 
had  overhead  costs,  they  were  more  importantly  of  a  commemorative  na¬ 
ture.  The  donations  and  gifts  of  priestesses  and  their  families  ensured  that 
a  priestess  would  be  remembered  in  the  sanctuary  in  which  she  served. 

Connelly  gives  a  fascinating  account  of  the  perquisites  and  power  that 
came  with  the  priestly  office  in  chapter  seven.  Not  only  did  priestesses 
have  unique  proximity  to  the  divine,  which  was  a  privilege  not  to  be  taken 
for  granted,  these  women  “received  a  share  of  the  sacrifices  offered  under 
their  watch”  (198).  The  most  common  perquisite  was  the  skin  of  a  vic¬ 
tim  of  animal  sacrifice,  which  could  be  readily  sold  or  traded.  Connelly 
goes  on  to  identify  three  other  priestly  benefits  given  in  the  form  of  public 
honors:  statues,  crowns  and  reserved  seats  at  the  theater  (i.e.,  proedria ). 
These  privileges  followed  the  priestess  to  her  death,  often  with  the  honor 
of  a  public  burial.  In  chapter  eight,  in  an  examination  of  a  number  of  mar¬ 
ble  grave  stelai  and  funerary  structures  (e.g.,  reliefs  and  columns)  —many 
of  which  are  displayed  throughout  the  text— Connelly  discusses  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  commemorating  images  in  the  collective  memories  of  the 
communities  in  which  the  priestesses  served. 

In  concluding  this  pioneering  study  of  priestesses  of  ancient  Greece, 
Connelly  broadens  her  scope  to  consider  these  religious  leaders  in  relation 
to  contemporaneous  Christian  women.  First  recounting  the  life  and  death 
of  Melania  the  Younger,  the  author  highlights  both  the  impact  of  conver- 
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sion  on  one  of  the  most  affluent  families  in  the  Roman  Empire  as  well  as 
the  complexity  of  the  clan’s  mixed  religious  heritage.  In  an  examination  of 
the  funerary  monuments  of  Christian  and  Jewish  women,  Connelly  high¬ 
lights  similarities  between  women  across  religious  lines.  Like  priestesses, 
Christian  and  Jewish  women  were  identified  at  their  burial  site  for  their 
roles  as  deaconess,  presbytera  and  prophetess  in  the  Christian  tradition 
and  as  priestess,  head  of  the  synagogue,  presbytera,  mother  of  the  syna¬ 
gogue,  and  fatheress  in  the  Jewish  tradition.  Additionally,  like  the  Greek 
priestesses,  Jewish  and  Christian  women  were  remembered  -  often  apart 
from  their  husbands  or  other  male  relatives  -  for  their  benefactions  to 
their  religious  communities. 

For  Connelly,  the  significance  of  a  new  understanding  of  priestesses 
in  Greece,  before  and  after  the  beginning  of  Christianity,  cannot  be  ig¬ 
nored.  She  writes  that  “it  is  surprising  that  a  popular  view  persists  in  see¬ 
ing  Christianity  as  an  opportunity  through  which  women  escaped  their 
lowly  status  within  the  ‘pagan’  system  . . .  Based  on  the  evidence  compiled 
in  this  book,  we  might  see  the  situation  the  other  way  around.  Indeed,  the 
example  of  the  Greek  priestess  may  have  given  women  of  the  early  church 
the  presumption  that  they,  too,  would  hold  sacred  office”  (279).  While 
noting  that  patriarchalism  played  a  decisive  role  in  the  disappearance  of 
women  in  leadership  positions  in  the  growing  church,  Connelly  speculates 
that  this  phenomenon  may  have  been  in  part  fueled  by  the  church’s  de¬ 
sire  to  distance  itself  from  the  Greco-Roman  religious  traditions,  which 
affirmed  the  role  of  women  in  the  priesthood. 

While  one  may  like  to  see  Connelly  make  other  interdisciplinary  con¬ 
nections  (e.g.,  with  contemporary  sociological  theories  of  ritual)  or  contin¬ 
ue  her  comparative  analysis  of  women  leaders  across  religious  traditions, 
Connelly’s  work  here  has  few  genuine  weaknesses.  As  intimated  above, 
the  re-sequencing  of  chapters  may  provide  a  more  logical  flow  in  the  text, 
but  such  a  critique  is  trifling  in  comparison  to  the  grcivitas  of  Connelly’s 
scholarly  contribution.  Throughout  this  project,  Connelly  is  critiquing 
the  tradition  in  scholarship  that  has  both,  favored  particular  literary  texts 
above  archeological  evidence,  and  construed  an  understanding  of  Greek 
priestesses  whose  leadership  in  the  community  was  at  best  peripheral. 
Despite  Connelly’s  technical  writing,  the  text  is  accessible;  nevertheless, 
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knowledge  of  the  wider  scholarly  conversations  in  the  field  would  be  of 
benefit  to  the  reader  new  to  the  topics  discussed  in  this  text.  Thus,  if  Con¬ 
nelly’s  targeted  readership  expands  beyond  academia,  it  may  be  helpful 
to  offer  a  more  substantive  introduction  to  the  subject  matter  in  the  first 
chapter.  Nevertheless,  this  book  will  be  of  benefit  to  students;  with  its 
three  indexes  of  monuments,  inscriptions,  and  priestesses— in  addition  to 
a  general  index— the  text  carries  encyclopedic  value.  Additionally,  it  will 
be  a  resource  for  academicians.  Undeniably,  Connelly’s  work  leaves  the 
door  open  for  a  number  of  potential  discussions  concerning  the  roles  and 
perceptions  of  Christian  women  in  the  cultural  context  of  the  early  church, 
and  ergo  New  Testament  and  early  church  scholars  may  find  Connelly  to 
be  a  beneficial  interlocutor. 

C.  M.  BUSMAN 
PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

God’s  Judgments:  Interpreting  History  and  the  Christian  Faith.  By  Ste¬ 
ven  J.  Keillor.  Downers  Grove,  IL:  InterVarsity  Press  Academic,  2007, 
223  pages. 

Of  the  problems  inherent  in  the  Christian  historian’s  craft,  achieving  a 
proper  integration  of  confessional  faith  and  professionally  responsible 
methodology  is  among  the  thorniest.  If  history  writing  focuses  primar¬ 
ily  on  identifying  observable,  temporal  relationships  between  effects  and 
their  causes,  what  place  then  remains  for  a  God  who  acts— however  inscru¬ 
tably— through  the  events  of  history? 

Like  all  other  people  of  faith  who  study  the  natural  or  social  world, 
Christian  historians  walk  a  delicate  line  between  the  temporal  and  the 
spiritual,  the  earthly  and  the  ultimate.  It  is  into  this  minefield  that  Steven 
J.  Keillor  cheerfully  strides  in  God’s  Judgments:  Interpreting  History  and 
the  Christian  Faith.  Despite  the  title,  this  is  not  a  strictly  historical  work, 
but  a  popular  reflection  on  the  place  of  divine  judgment  in  a  theological 
reading  of  histoiy.  Keillor’s  primary  purpose  is  to  resurrect  judgment  as 
an  interpretive  category,  applicable,  he  argues,  to  recent  calamities,  but 
also  to  the  distant  past.  Along  the  way,  he  also  offers  strikingly  confident 
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statements  of  God’s  will  in  those  events:  who  God  judges,  why,  and  by 
what  means. 

Keillor  builds  a  case  against  what  he  finds  to  be  widespread  agnosticism 
on  the  question  of  judgment.  According  to  the  author,  modern  Christians 
have  beat  a  hasty  retreat  from  an  earlier,  scripturally-derived  ethos  which 
allowed  pointed  analysis  of  God’s  participation  in  history.  In  its  place, 
a  host  of  philosophical,  “worldview”  positions,  popular  among  even  con¬ 
servatives,  have  enabled  Christians  to  make  peace  with  the  contemporary 
world,  leaving  behind  the  distasteful  business  of  witnessing  to  God’s  sov¬ 
ereign  judgment  of  humanity.  “Worldview  thinkers,”  as  Keillor  calls  them, 
have  often  been  at  the  forefront  of  Christian  apologetical  efforts  to  make 
faith  palatable  to  the  post-Enlightenment  mind.  Such  efforts,  though 
well-intentioned,  have  invariably  led  to  dilution  of  the  faith  as  unwieldy 
or  embarrassing  elements  have  been  excised  to  fit  a  new  intellectual  mold. 
What  Keillor  finds  lacking  is  an  awareness  of  Christianity  as  a  historical 
faith— that  is,  one  in  which  historical  events,  rather  than  a  generalized  phi¬ 
losophy  or  set  of  principles,  provide  the  chief  materials  of  salvation.  Thus, 
when  confronted  with  an  event  of  great  historical  magnitude,  Christians 
are  no  longer  able  to  recognize  its  spiritual  or  moral  significance. 

The  consequences  of  this  philosophical  orientation  are  plainly  appar¬ 
ent  in  responses  to  the  terrorist  attacks  on  September  n,  2001.  Keillor 
surveys  ecclesial  and  secular  interpretations  left,  right,  and  center,  search¬ 
ing  for  an  adequate  discussion  of  the  attacks  as  a  manifestation  of  nation¬ 
al  judgment.  The  narrow  proclamations  made  by  Jerry  Falwell  and  Pat 
Robertson  he  justifiably  dismisses.  Keillor  attempts  to  provide  a  superior 
explaination,  drawing  from  a  bipartisan  list  of  complaints  to  hypothesize 
about  the  likely  causes  for  God’s  judgment  on  America:  excessive  indi¬ 
vidualism,  materialism,  and  confidence  in  technology  effected  an  inappro¬ 
priate  hubris  which,  in  turn,  undercut  divine  sovereignty  and  resulted  in 
disaster.  Keillor  likewise  devotes  chapters  to  delineating  God’s  judging 
purposes  in  the  burning  of  Washington,  D.C.  during  the  War  of  1812  (a 
rebuke  of  the  secular,  governing  elites)  and  the  American  Civil  War  (pun¬ 
ishment  for  slavery). 

Portions  of  Keillor’s  examination  of  judgment  are  quite  serviceable. 
His  taxonomy  of  responses  to  September  11th  is  illustrative,  if  slightly 
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static.  He  also  provides  a  cogent  description  of  the  rise  and  swift  decline 
of  “judgment  talk”  in  American  evangelical  life,  touching  appropriately  on 
covenant  language,  jeremiad,  nationalism,  and  revival. 

However,  in  its  larger  dimensions  Keillor’s  narrative  suffers  from  a 
certain  theological  myopia.  Though  the  author  demonstrates  theologi¬ 
cal,  philosophical,  and  historical  literacy  throughout,  students  of  Ameri¬ 
can  religion  will  be  surprised  by  his  inattention  to  neo-orthodox  cultural 
critics,  particularly  since  they  took  aim  at  many  of  the  same  societal  ills 
identified  by  Keillor.  Instead  of  pointing  to  Abraham  Lincoln  as  the  em¬ 
blematic  modern  prophet  of  national  judgment,  Keillor  might  well  have 
started  with  H.  Richard  and  Reinhold  Niebuhr,  whose  conclusions  about 
the  church’s  complicity  in  the  nation’s  moral  quietism  and  individualis¬ 
tic  excesses  (if  not  their  theological  proclivities)  resemble  the  author’s 
own.  In  the  shadow  of  their  analyses,  Keillor’s  labor  is  a  reinvention  of 
the  wheel— and  in  vastly  inferior  form.  This  narrowly  conservative  focus 
likewise  causes  Keillor  to  write  off  the  exegetical  insights  of  a  monolithi- 
cally  conceived  “higher  criticism.”  The  author  of  such  a  book  should  not 
be  faulted  for  telegraphing  his  confessional  preferences.  But  these  prefer¬ 
ences  cause  him  to  miss  many  of  the  trajectories  in  Christian  ethics,  theol¬ 
ogy  and  biblical  studies  which  have  so  enriched  the  religious  discussion, 
even  in  conservative  circles,  through  the  last  centuiy,  and  which  might 
have  similarly  enriched  Keillor’s  examination  of  judgment  themes. 

One  might  vainly  wish  that  Keillor  had  cast  his  net  more  broadly,  but 
God’s  Judgments  also  fails  to  satisfy  on  the  basis  of  its  own  assumptions. 
Though  he  spends  a  great  deal  of  time  making  a  biblical  case  for  divine 
judgment  and  outlining  barriers  to  fully  appreciating  this  theme,  he  never 
constructs  a  convincing  rubric  for  applying  judgment  to  particular  cases. 
Indeed,  the  book’s  weakest  passages  consist  of  Keillor’s  hypotheses  about 
the  moral  significance  of  national  disasters.  Despite  the  many  pages  he 
devotes  to  detailing  the  historical  context,  building  an  exegetical  frame¬ 
work,  and  charting  a  philosophical  cartography,  his  pronouncements 
about  divine  purposes  inevitably  ring  hollow,  less  the  trenchant  conclu¬ 
sions  of  an  inexorable  logic  than  arbitrary  applications  of  the  author’s  own 
preferences  in  faith  and  politics. 
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Keillor  functions  best  as  a  provocateur,  and  that  may  be  his  final  in¬ 
tent.  The  perspicuity  which  he  ascribes  to  biblical  texts  and  to  God’s  ac¬ 
tion  in  the  world— indeed,  to  all  of  reality— will  be  difficult  to  stomach, 
even  for  those  inclined  to  take  seriously  the  stuff  of  Christian  faith.  His 
attempt  to  inject  hefty  doses  of  supernaturalism  into  the  public  discus¬ 
sion  of  history  is  a  dubious  project,  particularly  since  feelings  of  divinely 
guided,  historically  exceptional  self-importance  have  so  often  been  in  sur¬ 
feit  among  American  Christians.  On  the  other  hand,  Keillor  is  certainly 
correct  in  supposing  that  divine  judgment  has  largely  passed  from  the  na¬ 
tion’s  consciousness,  and  the  book  provides  ample  space  to  reflect  on  that 
phenomenon.  This  may  prove  a  valuable  exercise,  even  if  Keillor’s  work, 
finally,  provides  an  unwitting  illustration  of  the  wisdom  of  leaving  God’s 
judgments  up  to  God. 

AARON  SIZER 
PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

How  Much  Does  God  Foreknow?  A  Comprehensive  Biblical  Study.  By 
Steven  C.  Roy.  Downers  Grove,  IL:  InterVarsity  Press,  2006,  312  pages. 

This  book  is  a  timely  work  that  casts  much  light  on  current  discussion  of 
the  extent  of  God’s  foreknowledge.  It  is  an  expanded  version  of  the  au¬ 
thor’s  dissertation  whose  subtitle  sums  up  his  overall  project:  An  Evan¬ 
gelical  Assessment  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Extent  of  the  Foreknowledge 
of  God  in  Light  of  the  Teaching  of  Open  Theism.  As  such,  this  book  pres¬ 
ents  an  argument  for  exhaustive  divine  foreknowledge  against  challeng¬ 
es  from  the  proponents  of  the  so-called  “open  theism,”  such  as  Gregory 
Boyd,  Clark  Pinnock,  and  John  Sanders,  who  have  stirred  up  fiery  debates 
among  evangelical  theologians.  Understood  basically  as  an  in-house  fight, 
there  is  much  shared  ground  between  the  two  sides.  There  is  no  disagree¬ 
ment  that  God  has  some  knowledge  of  the  future.  The  point  of  contention 
that  the  author  addresses  is  how  much  and  how  well  God  knows  it.  More 
specifically,  the  focus  is  on  whether  God  knows  the  future  decisions  of  free 
agents.  Roy  repeats  his  answer  that  “God  knows  the  future— exhaustively 
and  definitely  and  infallibly”  (279)  against  every  objection  thinkable  from 
open  theism. 
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The  greatest  strength  of  this  work  is  its  thoroughness.  Even  if  one  does 
not  agree  with  every  one  of  its  arguments,  one  will  still  find  it  very  useful 
as  a  reference  for  the  many  issues  involved  in  this  problem.  The  ground  of 
such  thoroughness  is  the  author’s  meticulous  study  of  the  relevant  texts  in 
Scripture.  Roy  claims  to  have  identified  a  total  of  4,017  predictive  proph¬ 
ecies  in  canonical  Scripture,  and  of  those,  he  thinks  that  2,323  concern 
future  free  human  decisions.  The  list  can  be  accessed  online  at  the  publish¬ 
er’s  website  (312).  In  the  book  itself,  he  devotes  the  first  half  to  discussing 
in  detail  dozens  of  major  texts  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

Among  the  various  texts  that  Roy  discusses  in  the  Old  Testament,  his 
treatment  of  Isaiah  40-48  reveals  most  clearly  the  manner  of  his  argu¬ 
ment.  As  an  evangelical  theologian,  he  sees  this  text  as  a  literal  prophecy 
given  by  God  to  Isaiah  in  the  sense  of  prediction  of  an  otherwise  unknown 
future.  Especially  important  is  identifying  by  name  Cyrus,  through  whom 
God  would  bring  about  the  deliverance  of  his  people.  Roy  does  not  go  in 
depth  into  the  textual  problems  of  Second  Isaiah.  Most  likely,  that  is  not 
a  point  of  contention  between  classical  and  open  theists.  Rather,  he  shifts 
the  focus  of  his  argument  to  the  internal  logic  of  Isaiah  as  a  whole  book. 
The  point  is  not  only  that  God  claims  to  know  the  future— more  impor¬ 
tantly  the  future  regarding  specific  human  decisions  by  free  agents  such 
as  Cyrus— but  also  that  God  stakes  his  power  and  distinction  from  pagan 
gods  on  that  knowledge.  One  may  disagree  whether  this  portion  of  Isa¬ 
iah  was  written  before  or  during  the  time  of  Cyrus,  but  Roy’s  argument 
that  the  God  who  speaks  here  presents  himself  as  the  God  who  foreknows 
is  quite  persuasive.  Otherwise,  it  seems  that  the  internal  logic  of  Isaiah 
would  collapse. 

Roy’s  discussion  of  the  New  Testament  texts  is  also  meticulous  and 
thorough.  In  the  center  is  the  foreknowledge  of  Jesus.  As  is  in  the  case  of 
Isaiah  and  other  texts  in  the  Old  Testament,  Roy  counters  proponents  of 
textual  criticism  who  see  Jesus’  predictions  of  his  passion  and  resurrection 
as  a  post-Easter  redaction,  a  vaticinium  ex  eventu  (a  prediction  coming 
out  of  the  event).  More  important  predictions  are  those  of  Peter’s  denial 
and  Judas’  betrayal  because  they  involve  Jesus’  specific  and  exhaustive 
knowledge  of  free  human  decisions  in  the  future.  He  introduces  some  brief 
arguments,  but  again  the  force  of  argument  seems  to  lie  in  the  appeal  to 
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internal  logic:  “Just  as  Yahweh  stakes  his  claim  to  deity  on  his  foreknowl¬ 
edge  of  the  free  actions  of  Cyrus,  so  here  Jesus  stakes  his  claim  to  deity  on 
his  ability  to  foreknow  and  to  predict  the  free  actions  of  Judas  and  Peter” 
(112). 

The  author,  then,  discusses  many  texts  that  openness  theologians  of¬ 
ten  cite  as  evidences  for  their  understanding  of  God.  The  most  significant 
are  the  passages  in  which  God  is  said  to  “repent”  and  to  change  his  mind. 
Openness  theologians  see  these  texts  as  evidence  that  future  possibilities 
are  open  to  God  as  well  as  human  beings  and  that  he  can  genuinely  express 
regrets.  Roy  resorts  to  the  concept  of  metaphor  in  order  to  argue  that  all 
languages  are  forms  of  metaphor.  As  a  metaphor,  the  language  of  divine 
repentance  shows  similarities  with  that  of  ours  but  also  retains  crucial  dif¬ 
ferences.  In  the  end,  he  concludes  that  the  overall  weight  of  Scripture  lies 
in  the  God  who  knows  exhaustively  the  Fall  of  his  creatures  and  who  does 
not  regret. 

A  fundamental  difference  in  presuppositions  cuts  across  all  readings  of 
Scripture  on  both  sides,  but  Roy  does  not  deal  with  this  important  prob¬ 
lem  head-on.  He  seems  to  assume  that  Scripture  itself  can  be  a  neutral 
judge  that  commands  heeding  on  all  sides.  That  is  how  it  ideally  should 
be,  but  in  this  day  of  polemical  interpretations,  it  is  not  certain  whether 
a  particular  reading  of  Scripture  can  be  agreed  upon  without  sorting  out 
the  presuppositions  that  have  given  rise  to  various  and  often  incompatible 
readings.  Furthermore,  the  author  claims  he  is  discussing  only  “whether 
the  God  of  Scripture  foreknows  future  free  decisions”  without  asking  how 
(281).  The  latter  question  would  indeed  go  much  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
book,  but  in  the  end,  even  the  former  question  will  never  be  resolved  with¬ 
out  seriously  considering  matters  such  as  the  nature  of  time  and  eternity, 
the  possibility  of  God’s  middle  knowledge,  and  divine  foreordination. 

There  is,  however,  an  advantage  to  Roy’s  strategy  of  avoiding  presup¬ 
positions.  Openness  theologians  tend  to  think  that  all  classical  attributes 
of  God  go  in  a  package.  Hence,  they  argue  that  if  God’s  impassibility  is 
modified  as  seems  to  be  the  case  in  the  “repentance”  passages,  God’s  fore¬ 
knowledge  also  must  go.  Roy  argues,  on  the  other  hand,  that  divine  fore¬ 
knowledge  may  be  de-coupled  from  divine  impassibility  (208).  By  not  ask¬ 
ing  about  the  nature  of  mutual  relations  between  divine  attributes,  he  can 
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be  more  flexible  in  defending  God’s  foreknowledge.  God  may  feel  remorse¬ 
ful  for  the  wrong  human  decisions,  but  that  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
God  has  not  known  them  in  advance. 

In  the  end,  this  book  is  a  great  resource  for  referring  to  the  many  issues 
involved  in  this  hotly  debated  problem,  but  it  needs  to  be  complemented 
by  a  further  study  into  more  fundamental  problems. 

SUNG-SUP  KIM 
PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

Metaphysics  and  the  God  of  Israel:  Systematic  Theology  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  By  Neil  B.  MacDonald.  Grand  Rapids:  Baker  Academic, 
2006,  248  pages. 

As  numerous  sessions  at  the  2005  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  of  Bibli¬ 
cal  Literature  and  the  American  Academy  of  Religion  attested,  there  is  a 
resurgence  of  scholarly  interest  in  bridging  the  chasm  that  has  developed 
between  biblical  studies  and  systematic  theology  throughout  much  of  the 
modern  period.  Neil  MacDonald’s  contribution  to  this  project  is  unique  in 
that  he  not  only  seeks  to  fashion  a  theology  thoroughly  rooted  in  both  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  but  he  also  does  so  with  an  adept  eye  to  both 
current  philosophical  trends  as  well  as  important  theological  develop¬ 
ments.  The  result  is  a  work  that  brings  together  some  of  the  best  insights 
of  modern  biblical  scholarship  (Gerhard  von  Rad  and  Brevard  Childs  ap¬ 
pear  on  almost  every  page)  with  three  “path-breaking  insights”  from  Karl 
Barth  as  well  as  arguments  from  Nicholas  Wolterstorff  on  divine  speech 
and  how  to  understand  God’s  actions  in  history. 

The  structure  of  MacDonald’s  cumulative  argument  is  as  follows.  The 
Old  Testament  narratives  witness  to  the  truth  that  YHWH  is  a  God  who  is  a 
judging  yet  desisting,  forbearing  self.  In  order  to  understand  this  as  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  literary  insight,  we  must  be  able  to  conceive  rationally  of 
God  as  breaking  into  historical  reality.  MacDonald  holds  that  the  concept 
of  divine  self-determination  is  the  key  to  understanding  both  God’s  sote- 
riological  identity  as  well  as  God’s  creational  identity.  These  are  the  main 
claims  MacDonald  presents  in  the  first  two  parts  of  the  book,  and  they  set 
him  up  for  his  final  claim  in  the  third  part  of  the  book;  namely,  that  this 
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particular  God  of  Israel  is  the  one  who  in  the  gospel  accounts  takes  his  own 
judgment  on  himself  in  the  form  of  his  Son,  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

In  Part  One,  MacDonald  establishes  the  key  insights  to  be  gained  from 
a  helpful  synthesis  of  modern  philosophical  insights  with  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  creation  narratives  regarding  the  identity  of  God,  and  he  concludes 
with  how  we  are  to  understand  the  reality  of  God  acting  in  space  and  time. 
One  of  the  foundational  insights  of  the  book  is  set  forth  in  chapters  two 
and  three,  where  MacDonald  presents  the  concept  of  divine  self-determi¬ 
nation.  The  idea  is  as  follows:  when  God  determines  himself,  God  acts  on 
himself,  and  hence  God  is  both  the  subject  and  the  object  of  his  own  ac¬ 
tion.  In  other  words,  God’s  self-determination  is  God’s  own  action  on  his 
identity.MacDonald  points  out  that  this  claim  not  only  keeps  intact  the 
Godness  of  God  but  also  better  explains  the  classical  doctrine  of  creatio 
ex  nihilo.  Moreover,  divine  self-determination  is  sufficient  to  bring  God’s 
action  in  creating  the  world  and  God’s  action  in  the  world  under  one  cat¬ 
egory  of  explanation. 

MacDonald  next  turns  to  the  exodus  narrative  and  deuteronomistic  his¬ 
tory,  noting  the  gaping  hole  in  the  church’s  explanation  of  the  plain  sense 
of  the  history  occurring  between  the  time  of  creation  and  final  universal 
redemption.  MacDonald  evinces  a  keen  understanding  of  the  important 
developments  within  biblical  scholarship  that  have  highlighted  the  narra¬ 
tive’s  focus  both  on  Israel’s  story  as  it  is  played  out  in  history  and  on  how 
Israel  interpreted  its  story  as  God’s  dealings  with  Israel  in  and  through  the 
various  historical  events  and  actors  in  time  and  space.  Pertinent  discus¬ 
sions  and  insights  from  Noth,  von  Rad  and  Childs  are  put  to  use  by  Mac¬ 
Donald  as  he  continues  to  build  a  case  for  a  God  who  not  only  determines 
himself  to  work  through  historical  occurrences,  such  as  the  Babylonian 
empire,  but,  more  importantly,  a  God  who  does  in  fact  work  through  his¬ 
tory.  While  the  canonical  text  aims  not  at  presenting  an  empirical  account 
of  either  the  exodus  event  or  the  deuteronomistic  history,  it  does  attempt 
to  show  that  the  same  divine  identity  is  present  in  the  account  of  God’s 
saving  actions  in  the  exodus  and  his  preserving  actions  in  the  deuterono¬ 
mistic  history  as  in  the  Genesis  account  of  God’s  creating  actions.  Finally, 
these  theological  and  philosophical  emphases,  which  are  brought  out  by 
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the  canonical  shape  of  the  text,  do  not  rule  out  the  possibility  that  other 
more  social  and  economic  factors  have  a  role  to  play  too. 

In  the  third  and  final  part  of  the  book,  MacDonald  suggests  the  im- 
portance  of  a  systematic  theology  that  respects  the  plain-sense  reading  of 
both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  rather  than  simply  reading  the  Old  in 
light  of  the  New.  MacDonald’s  goal  is  to  take  his  cues  from  what  he  calls 
the  “directorial  eye”  of  the  evangelists  in  understanding  the  God  of  Israel— 
a  judging  yet  desisting,  forbearing  self,  as  the  true  identity  and  cause  be¬ 
hind  Pilate’s  judgment  on  Jesus.  Thus,  MacDonald  argues  that  a  doctrine 
of  substitutionary  atonement  is  objectively  present  in  the  synoptic  narra¬ 
tives  in  that  it  is  finally  YHWH  who  takes  his  own  judgment  on  himself  in 
the  form  of  his  Son,  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  MacDonald  is  working  here  with 
ideas  first  put  forth  by  Karl  Barth  within  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Church 
Dogmatics,  although  MacDonald  himself  is  critical  of  what  he  calls  Barth’s 
own  “overly  christocentric  conception  of  the  God  of  Israel  whose  ‘refusal 
to  give  His  name’  is  finally  known  only  in  the  revealed  identity  of  Jesus 
Christ”  (195).  MacDonald’s  concern  is  that  Barth  puts  insufficient  empha¬ 
sis  on  the  fact  that  YHWH  has  a  prior  identity  to  that  of  Jesus  of  Naza¬ 
reth,  but  he  is  quick  to  uphold  and  make  use  of  Barth’s  emphasis  on  the 
presence  of  YHWH  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  What  is  surprising  in  Barth’s 
interpretation  is  that  neither  God  nor  theology  necessarily  belong  in  the 
judicial  framework  of  the  Gospel  narrative.  Rather,  Barth  is  working  with 
arguments  for  the  historicity  of  the  synoptic  narrative.  He  makes  use  of 
something  like  Schweitzer’s  apocalyptic  Jesus  of  the  first  part  of  the  syn¬ 
optic  narratives,  yet  uses  it  for  his  own  theological  purposes— to  show  a 
doctrine  of  substitutionary  atonement  can  be  upheld  within  the  synoptic 
gospel  accounts. 

Another  piece  in  Barth’s  argument  is  that  the  resurrection-appearances 
indicate  that  God  raises  Jesus  from  the  dead  in  the  sense  that  God  deter¬ 
mines  to  be  the  God  who  raises  the  crucified  one  to  be  in  the  space  unique 
to  God.  With  this  foundation  in  place  we  are  then  able  to  see  that  Jesus’ 
proclamation  of  the  eschatological  judgment  of  God  is  in  fact  God’s  own 
judgment,  which  is  then  picked  up  by  Pilate  and  placed  on  Jesus.  Jesus  be¬ 
comes  not  only  the  subject  but  also  the  object  of  the  judgment  he  first  pro¬ 
claims  on  Israel  and  the  world  in  the  first  part  of  the  gospel  accounts.  The 
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divine  judgment  remains  constant  but  the  object  of  the  judgment  changes 
as  Jesus  becomes  the  object  of  his  own  judgment.  In  other  words,  “the 
atonement  is  itself  objectively  in  the  historical  event  that  corresponds  to 
the  identity  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth”  (216). 

MacDonald’s  book,  on  the  whole,  is  to  be  recommended  to  scholars 
ranging  across  the  fields  of  biblical  studies,  systematic  theology  and  ana¬ 
lytic  philosophy.  Indeed,  MacDonald  himself  is  an  exemplary  model  to 
such  scholars  for  his  incredible  comprehension  of  the  important  insights 
across  this  range  of  fields  and  ultimately  for  the  way  he  synthesizes  the 
material  and  creates  such  rich  cross-fertilization.  This  reviewer  found  his 
work  in  the  first  two  parts  of  the  book  to  carry  the  clearest  and  most  sus¬ 
tained  arguments. 

The  third  part,  however,  while  still  very  engaging  and  important,  seems 
to  belie  some  weaknesses  that  should  be  noted.  First  of  all,  it  is  not  entirely 
clear  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  part  where  MacDonald  is  headed  in  his 
argument.  His  thesis  is  dragged  out,  and  only  bits  and  pieces  of  it  emerge 
at  various  places  in  the  text,  leaving  the  reader  to  string  together  his  points 
in  order  to  make  sense  of  his  conclusions.  Second,  the  final  chapter,  “Sub¬ 
stitutionary  Atonement  and  the  Origins  of  Divine  Triunity,”  contains  some 
enormous  claims  regarding  proper  conceptions  of  the  Trinity  and  the 
helpfulness  or  unhelpfulness  of  the  Chalcedonian  definition.  MacDonald’s 
claims  here  require  much  more  careful  argument  and  supporting  evidence 
to  sustain  them  than  what  is  presented.  To  a  degree,  this  final  chapter  is 
somewhat  ancillary  to  the  main  points  that  MacDonald  has  been  making 
all  throughout  the  book.  Nevertheless,  the  final  argument  is  related  to  his 
work  and  indeed  very  important  in  theological  discussions  today.  This  be¬ 
ing  the  case,  he  seems  to  drop  a  bomb  without  much  regard  for  the  current 
ongoing  debates  on  the  very  same  subject.  This  is  only  exacerbated  by  the 
fact  that  he  begins  using  the  language  of  God’s  “dispositional  identity”  in 
the  final  pages  without  offering  any  definition  of  the  term  and  without  any 
reference  to  theological  discussions  on  the  concept  itself.  Finally,  the  book 
ends  rather  abruptly  with  an  inconclusive  comment  regarding  Barth’s  in¬ 
terpretation  of  John’s  Prologue,  followed  by  a  two  and  half  page  footnote 
on  the  topic  and  a  conclusion  that  merely  recites  the  Apostles’  Creed.  For 
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such  a  creative  and  at  times  ground-breaking  book,  the  ending  evinces  a 
loss  of  steam  not  equal  to  its  earlier  arguments. 

SHANNON  N.  SMYTHE 
PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

The  Crucifixion  of  Ministry :  Surrendering  our  Ambitions  to  the  Service  of 
Christ.  By  Andrew  Purves.  InterVarsity  Press,  2007, 149  pages. 

Purves  certainly  hits  a  painful  nerve  in  his  self-proclaimed  reworking  of 
his  more  detailed  work  Reconstructing  Pastoral  Theology:  A  Christo- 
logical  Foundation  (Westminster  John  Knox:  2004).  Seeing  depression, 
burnout,  and  dropout  as  some  of  the  most  used  words  in  clerical  writing, 
Purves  sets  out  to  reframe  ministry  as  a  whole.  Attacking  success-culture 
and  Christianity’s  embrace  of  its  administerial,  business-like,  growth-fo¬ 
cused  values,  Purves  makes  it  clear  something  needs  to  be  displaced  if  not 
die.  His  crucifixion  metaphor  is  intended  to  point  out  the  “redemptive” 
quality  of  this  death  that  must  inevitably  occur  for  this  type  of  ministry 
in  his  opinion  (14-5).  He  believes  this  death  comes  in  two  stages.  The  first 
stage  knocks  out  a  third  of  ministers  from  ministry  within  the  first  seven 
years.  The  second  phase,  or  second  death,  is  more  “subtle”  and  harder  to 
embrace.  This  is  the  death  he  wishes  to  promote,  the  death  of  “my  minis¬ 
try”  as  it  is  displaced  by  Christ’s  ministry  (25-6). 

Attempting  to  form  a  Christological  focus  for  his  model  of  ministry  he 
states  “He  is  all!”  and  that  the  church  is  “present  where  Christ  is  pres¬ 
ent”  attaching  himself  to  Irenaeus  but  connecting  more  thoroughly  with 
a  Barthian  ecclesiology.  In  his  reflections  on  preaching  he  uses  the  Bar- 
thian  model  of  witness,  or  a  hand  pointing,  for  the  person  of  the  preacher 
and  minister  who  points  to  the  reality  of  our  dialectical  relationship  with 
Christ.  Clearly  working  from  a  Reformed  perspective  with  a  goal  to  help 
the  mainline  pastor  in  the  middle  of  declining  membership  and  cultural 
worship  wars,  he  focuses  on  the  distinction  between  imitatio  Christi  and 
participatio  Christi,  diminishing  the  value  of  the  former  and  lauding  the 
value  of  the  latter  (107). 

The  goal  of  the  book  is  to  help  the  frantic  pastor  move  beyond  “Pela¬ 
gian”  ministry  into  a  ministiy  grounded  in  “abiding”  in  “union”  with  Christ 
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and  seeking  to  meet  Christ  everywhere.  This  grounded  ministry  moves  to¬ 
ward  a  “three-fold  ministry”  of  “bearing  witness,  interpretation,  and  sym¬ 
bolic  action”  (131).  By  founding  ministry  on  a  rich  spiritual  life  organically 
leading  to  participation  in  Christ’s  ministry  by  these  three  movements, 
Purves  has  done  much  to  refocus  ministry  and  to  not  only  preach  about 
the  surrender  of  ambition  but  provide  a  means  to  do  so.  The  book  would 
be  better  received  if  its  theology  were  more  nuanced  and  conversant  with 
diverse  theological  voices.  Abuse  of  this  proposed  solution  to  the  problem 
of  success-focused  ministry  may  merely  replace  success  with  false  spiritu¬ 
ality.  The  new  goal  could  be  perceived  to  be  a  deeply  spiritual  person  who 
then  loses  sight  of  the  pragmatics  of  ministry,  who  is  so  heavenly  minded 
as  to  do  no  earthly  good.  Anointing  with  oil  when  funds  for  medical  care 
are  needed  or  providing  communion  when  empathic  listening  would  be 
more  helpful  are  real  possibilities  with  this  model.  Is  there  something  to 
be  said  for  the  hard  work  and  diligence  of  Proverbs  and  the  good  works  of 
the  epistle  of  James  beyond  a  one-paragraph  disclaimer  against  antinomi- 
anism  (111)? 

The  depressed  pastor,  Purves’  audience,  will  find  helpful  and  simple 
challenges  to  prayer,  reflection  on  Christ  as  minister/mediator,  and  a  re¬ 
definition  of  success  in  spiritually  formative  Christological  terms.  These 
are  not  minor.  This  recentering  could  prove  to  be  the  precise  corrective 
needed  to  works-and-clergy-centered  models  of  ministry.  The  thoughtful 
and  theologically  minded  will  notice  the  application  of  several  well-known 
metaphors  and  thought  systems  without  a  thoroughly  cyclical  praxis  ori¬ 
entation  that  provides  new  grist  for  the  mill.  For  the  burned-out  pastor 
to  whom  it  is  written,  perhaps  it  is  the  corrective  swing  in  the  opposite 
direction  that  is  needed.  As  for  the  rest  of  us  already  struggling  with  the 
theological  paradigms  of  ministry,  the  complexity  of  interdisciplinary  con¬ 
versation,  and  the  realities  of  plurality,  we  may  need  to  follow  Purves’  own 
advice  and  read  more  theologically  masterful  works. 

DAVID  B.  WARD 
PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 
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God  the  Holy  Trinity:  Reflections  on  Christian  Faith  and  Practice.  Edited 
by  Timothy  George.  Baker  Academic,  2006, 176  pp. 

As  the  second  publication  in  the  Beeson  Divinity  Studies  series  commit¬ 
ted  to  the  pastoral  and  theological  renewal  of  the  church,  this  particular 
volume  makes  available  papers  originally  presented  at  a  conference  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  school  on  the  theological  and  practical  aspects  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Trinity.  Reflective  of  Beeson’s  own  evangelical  heritage  and 
its  stated  commitment  to  ecumenism,  the  list  of  contributors  includes  rep¬ 
resentatives  from  the  Roman  Catholic,  Eastern  Orthodox,  and  Protestant 
(specifically  Anglican,  Baptist,  Presbyterian,  and  Holiness)  theological  tra¬ 
ditions.  Drawing  upon  diverse  theological  perspectives  and  sources,  this 
volume  as  a  whole  makes  a  compelling  case  for  why  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  is  fundamental  for  all  Christian  living  and  thinking. 

Alister  McGrath  sets  the  tone  with  his  opening  essay  by  emphasizing 
the  scriptural  basis  for  the  faithful  and  legitimate  development  of  this  doc¬ 
trine  while,  at  the  same  time,  cautioning  against  a  recent  theological  trend 
he  identifies  as  “trinitarian  inflation.”  With  respect  to  the  first  matter, 
McGrath  challenges  the  reluctance  among  some  Evangelicals  to  engage 
the  rich  complexities  of  this  doctrine.  By  reclaiming  the  concept  of  “mys¬ 
tery,”  McGrath  argues  that  this  doctrine  calls  upon  Christians  to  respond 
to  the  triune  God  with  adoration  and  worship  while  also  requiring  their 
full  intellectual  engagement  to  ponder  anew  this  divine  mystery.  As  he 
states  it,  the  “doctrine  of  the  Trinity  represents  a  chastened  admission  that 
we  are  unable  to  master  God”  (20).  Yet  he  also  commends  Evangelical 
suspicions  concerning  abstract  and  complex  theological  debates  that  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  far  removed  from  the  ordinaiy  lives  and  language  of  the  faithful. 
For  that  reason  he  concludes  his  essay  with  cautionary  words  about  “trini¬ 
tarian  inflation.”  This  criticism  is  aimed  especially  at  theologians  such  as 
Moltmann  and  other  proponents  of  a  social  trinitarianism.  In  McGrath’s 
estimation,  their  trinitarian  proposals  have  become  untethered  from  the 
biblical  witness  and,  as  a  consequence,  theologically  speculative,  often  for 
the  sake  of  supporting  certain  ideological  agendas.  To  counter  this  theo¬ 
logical  trend,  he  turns  to  Thomas  a  Kempis  for  an  antidote  who  insisted 
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that  the  proper  role  of  theology  is  to  lead  to  a  greater  love  for  God  that 
brings  about  our  personal  transformation. 

Gerald  Bray  follows  with  a  careful  examination  of  the  New  Testament 
witness  that  undergirds  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Galatians  4:6,  which 
describes  the  Christian  experience  of  God  pouring  out  the  Spirit  of  the  Son 
into  our  hearts  so  that  we  may  call  upon  God  as  our  Father,  serves  as  the 
focal  point  for  his  essay.  As  Bray  observes,  Christian  knowledge  of  God 
as  triune  has  always  first  been  experiential  and  only  after  reflection  upon 
these  experiences  of  worship  and  prayer  does  it  become  theoretical. 

In  an  essay  that  addresses  the  creative  and  practical  dimensions  of  this 
doctrine,  James  Earl  Massey  offers  a  fascinating  study  of  African-American 
spirituals.  He  demonstrates  how  these  spirituals  have  not  only  effectively 
communicated  the  gospel  but  have  also  provided  theological  content  that 
has  enriched  the  church’s  confession  of  God  as  triune.  Likewise,  Frederica 
Mathewes-Green,  drawing  upon  her  Eastern  Orthodox  tradition  with  its 
impressive  history  in  iconography,  offers  further  evidence  of  how  the  arts 
can  express  the  truth  and  beauty  of  this  doctrine.  By  offering  a  descrip¬ 
tive  exegesis  of  Rublev’s  famous  painting  “The  Old  Testament  Trinity,”  she 
demonstrates  how  art  can  be  an  aid  to  the  devotional  life  as  well  as  for 
theological  reflection. 

An  essay  by  Avery  Cardinal  Dulles  lifts  up  an  ecumenical  perspective 
by  focusing  on  baptism  as  the  entry  into  a  life  of  communion  with  the  Tri¬ 
une  God.  Sharing  in  this  common  life  as  the  body  of  Christ,  all  baptized 
Christians  are  enabled  to  regard  others  as  brothers  and  sisters  in  Christ. 
Because  of  this  comprehensive  view  of  the  body  of  Christ,  ecclesiological 
proposals  should  likewise  be  generously  ecumenical. 

Ellen  Charry  makes  a  sharp  and  cogent  argument  against  those  theo¬ 
logians  she  believes  have  wrongly  dismissed  the  traditional  teachings  on 
the  divine  perfections.  Charry  asserts  that  this  “radical  trinitarianism”  is 
overly  preoccupied  with  the  epistemic  crisis  set  off  by  Kant’s  distinction 
between  the  noumenal  and  phenomenal.  Because  we  cannot  know  a  thing 
in  and  of  itself,  our  knowledge  of  anything  must  rely  solely  on  that  which 
we  can  perceive  through  our  senses.  The  theological  ramifications  of  this 
distinction  have  led  to  an  almost  exclusive  emphasis  upon  the  missions 
of  God,  thus  neglecting  the  divine  perfections,  a  subject  featured  promi- 
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nently  in  the  writings  of  the  early  church  fathers  that  also  holds  tremen¬ 
dous  theological  value  for  our  lives.  By  countering  common  critiques  of 
Augustine’s  teaching  on  the  Trinity,  Chany  offers  a  constructive  proposal 
on  the  salvific  import  of  this  doctrine  that  retrieves  the  Augustinian  view 
of  salvation  as  healing  our  ability  to  love  that  is  made  possible  only  by  our 
coming  to  know  the  triune  God. 

In  addition  to  these  essays,  J.I.  Packer  offers  a  sympathetic  reading  of 
the  Puritan  theologian  and  churchman  John  Owen  whose  work  was  in¬ 
fused  with  both  doctrinal  and  devotional  elements,  while  Timothy  George 
makes  a  persuasive  case  why  Christians  need  to  be  well-informed  about 
trinitarian  thinking  in  view  of  Christianity-Muslim  dialogue  and  the  par¬ 
ticular  challenges  Islam  holds  for  this  uniquely  Christian  doctrine.  Round¬ 
ing  out  these  essays  is  a  sermon  by  Cornelius  Plantiga,  Jr. 

This  book’s  primary  aim  to  explicate  the  relevance  and  utter  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  for  the  lives  of  Christians  is  a  rather 
ambitious  project,  and  this  short  volume  of  essays  attempts  to  cover  a 
great  deal  of  theological  terrain.  The  shortcomings  with  such  a  project  can 
easily  be  anticipated.  Although  the  editor’s  introductory  essay  attempts  to 
bring  a  coherency  and  focus  for  these  conference  papers,  it  is  hard  to  avoid 
assessing  this  volume  as  a  random  collection  of  presentations  under  the 
loose  heading  of  trinitarian  thought  and  practice.  One  would  welcome  and 
even  hope  for  clearer  evidence  in  these  essays  of  actual  dialogue  among 
the  conference’s  participants  and  engagement  of  each  other’s  theological 
contributions  to  this  doctrine. 

As  Timothy  George  notes  in  his  introduction,  trinitarian  thinking  has 
undergone  a  revival  over  the  past  seventy-five  years  or  so.  It  should  also 
be  added  that  in  spite  of  this  renaissance,  there  has  been  far  less  engage¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  theologians  concerning  the  practical  implications  of 
this  doctrine.  One  can  identify  a  few  noteworthy  exceptions;  for  example, 
the  works  of  Jurgen  Moltmann,  in  particular,  The  Trinity  and  the  King¬ 
dom,  Catherine  LaCugna's  God  for  Us:  The  Trinity  and  Christian  Life, 
and  David  Cunningham’s  These  Three  are  One:  The  Practice  of  Trinitar¬ 
ian  Theology.  Similarly,  this  work  highlights  the  practical  dimensions  of 
this  distinctively  Christian  understanding  of  God  that  has  too  often  been 
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restricted  to  the  domain  of  professional  theologians.  If  only  for  this  rea¬ 
son,  this  collection  of  essays  is  a  welcomed  addition. 

LAURA  J.  THELANDER 
PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

The  Resurrection  in  Karl  Barth.  By  Robert  Dale  Dawson.  Hampshire: 
Ashgate,  2007,  246  pages. 

Barth  is  the  theologian  of  the  resurrection.  Jesus  Christ  is  not  dead  and 
gone  but  living  and  active  in  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  affirmation  explicitly 
undergirds  the  whole  of  Barth’s  theology,  and  it  is  therefore  striking  that 
Dawson’s  is  the  first  English  book-length  study  to  focus  on  Barth’s  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  resurrection.  Dawson  takes  the  first  step  toward  addressing 
this  lacuna  via  a  series  of  close  readings  of  key  texts  in  Barth.  Through  the 
course  of  this  exposition,  he  advances  the  thesis  that  Barth  consistently 
understood  the  resurrection  as  the  movement  of  Jesus  Christ  to  others. 
By  tracing  this  theme  through  five  major  discussions  of  the  resurrection 
spread  across  Barth’s  career,  Dawson  offers  a  wealth  of  expository  detail 
even  when  his  larger  argument  falters. 

Before  delving  into  these  expositions,  Dawson  provides  a  literature  re¬ 
view  that  indicates  the  basic  deficiency  in  the  reception  of  Barth  he  aims  to 
correct.  He  correctly  argues  that  the  systematic  significance  of  the  resur¬ 
rection  is  seldom  acknowledged,  let  alone  understood.  He  places  previous 
accounts  into  three  categories:  the  historical-hermeneutical,  the  theologi¬ 
cal,  and  the  developmental.  The  first  category,  represented  by  Peter  Carn- 
ley  and  Richard  R.  Niebuhr,  mistakes  Barth  for  a  historical  skeptic  because 
it  is  guided  by  themes  foreign  to  Barth’s  own  thought.  The  historicity  of  the 
resurrection  must  be  understood  within  the  larger  theological  significance 
of  the  resurrection  as  the  movement  of  Jesus  Christ  to  others.  As  such,  it 
is  a  special  kind  of  history,  though  certainly  not  a-historical,  as  many  of 
Barth’s  critics  suggest.  The  second  category  includes  many  of  Barth’s  ma¬ 
jor  interpreters  such  as  Berkouwer,  Balthasar,  Torrance,  and  Jfingel.  Each 
falls  short  in  expounding  Barth’s  doctrine  of  resurrection  either  by  over¬ 
emphasizing  some  other  aspect  or  by  failing  to  develop  their  insights.  The 
third  category  focuses  on  the  genetic-historical  work  of  Bruce  McCormack. 
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Dawson  suggests  that  McCormack’s  four-phase  developmental  scheme 
must  be  refined  in  light  of  the  development  of  the  resurrection  through 
Barth’s  career.  For  instance,  the  early  eschatological  time-eternity  dialec¬ 
tic  is  not  so  much  replaced  by  the  Christological  God-humanity  dialectic 
as  it  is  transposed  into  the  soteriological  Christ-others  dialectic.  Although 
these  sorts  of  developmental  arguments  cannot  be  sustained  by  the  mere 
exposition  of  a  few  selected  texts,  Dawson  at  least  underscores  the  genetic- 
historical  significance  of  Barth’s  resurrection  discourse. 

To  illustrate  Barth’s  consistent  treatment  of  the  doctrine,  Dawson  be¬ 
gins  with  his  1924  exegetical  study  of  First  Corinthians,  The  Resurrection 
of  the  Dead.  He  argues  that  the  work  cannot  be  pressed  into  received  escha¬ 
tological  categories  but  must  rather  be  understood  as  Barth’s  “discovery” 
of  the  centrality  of  the  resurrection  in  Paul’s  theological  method.  Dawson 
expounds  the  centrality  of  the  resurrection  in  terms  of  its  primordial  func¬ 
tion,  its  revelatory  character,  and  its  realistic  status.  Although  there  are 
some  hints  in  this  text  of  the  theme  of  movement,  it  is  far  from  dominant, 
calling  into  question  the  place  of  this  chapter  in  Dawson’s  developmental 
argument.  But,  as  a  stand-alone  exposition  of  Barth’s  text,  it  is  accurate 
and  illuminating  and  therefore  contributes  to  an  understanding  of  the  res¬ 
urrection  in  Karl  Barth. 

Dawson  turns  next  to  a  brief  study  of  Church  Dogmatics  III/2,  §47.1, 
“Jesus,  Lord  of  Time.”  In  this  text,  the  theme  of  movement  emerges  clearly 
in  terms  of  the  contemporaneity  of  Jesus  Christ  with  all  other  human  be¬ 
ings  achieved  in  his  resurrection.  Dawson’s  focus  on  the  theme  of  Christ’s 
forward  movement  to  others  leads  him  to  overlook  Barth’s  fascinating  dis¬ 
cussion  of  Jesus’  pre-existence  (CD  III/ 2,  474-85).  Perhaps  this  chapter 
could  be  read  as  a  background  study  to  the  remainder  of  the  book  that 
deals  with  CD  IV.  Yet  Dawson  explicitly  places  it  within  his  larger  devel¬ 
opmental  argument  as  an  examination  of  “Barth’s  most  important  mid¬ 
career  depiction  of  the  resurrection”  (81).  He  refers  to  this  material  as  “the 
first  extended  treatment  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  Church 
Dogmatics”  (p.  65).  This  is  a  misleading  statement,  given  the  significance 
of  resurrection  discourse  already  present  throughout  CD  I/2.  The  twenty- 
year  leap  from  The  Resurrection  of  the  Dead  (1924)  to  Church  Dogmatics 
III/2  (1948)  renders  suspect  Dawson’s  developmental  claims.  Of  course, 
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Dawson’s  thesis  cannot  be  reduced  to  its  developmental  aspect.  However, 
the  extent  to  which  his  developmental  argument  serves  to  tie  together  his 
series  of  studies  threatens  the  coherence  of  the  book  as  a  whole. 

Dawson  is  at  his  best  when  discussing  the  transition  sections  of  Church 
Dogmatics  IV,  the  exposition  of  which  makes  up  over  half  of  the  book. 
Here  is  where  the  theme  of  movement  becomes  dominant.  Within  the 
doctrine  of  reconciliation,  the  resurrection  functions  as  the  movement  of 
Jesus  Christ  to  others,  the  transition  from  the  Christological  to  the  anthro¬ 
pological  sphere.  Although  the  reconciliation  between  God  and  humanity 
is  fully  achieved  and  actual  by  means  of  the  life-history  of  Jesus  Christ 
culminating  in  his  death,  the  resurrection  opens  up  this  inclusive  real¬ 
ity  by  revealing  it  to  other  human  beings.  This  revelatory  movement  calls 
forth  a  new  human  way  of  living  in  correspondence  to  the  true  humanity  of 
Christ.  After  summarizing  these  themes  in  chapter  four,  Dawson  reiterates 
and  unpacks  them  through  independent  readings  of  the  three  transition 
sections:  “The  Verdict  of  the  Father”  (CD  IV/i,  §59.3),  “The  Direction  of 
the  Son”  (CD  IV/2,  §64.4),  and  “The  Promise  of  the  Spirit”  (CD  IV/3.1, 
§69.4).  In  so  doing,  Dawson  highlights  the  architectonic  significance  of 
the  transition  sections  in  CD  IV,  the  importance  of  which  cannot  be  over¬ 
estimated.  However,  his  exposition  would  have  been  made  even  stronger 
by  greater  attention  to  the  role  of  transitional  language  (“verdict,”  “direc¬ 
tion,”  “promise”)  as  organizing  motifs  in  Barth’s  survey  of  the  doctrine 
of  reconciliation  (§58).  Dawson  also  speaks  of  the  problem  of  faith  and 
history  as  a  “pseudo-problem,”  by  which  he  means  that  Christ  has  already 
solved  the  problem.  But  this  gives  the  false  impression  that  Barth  was  un¬ 
concerned  with  the  issue.  Dawson’s  analysis  would  be  enriched  by  placing 
Barth  in  his  historical  context,  both  in  terms  of  his  liberal  forebears  and 
his  ongoing  debate  with  Bultmann. 

In  a  final  chapter,  Dawson  ties  together  some  critical  comments  scat¬ 
tered  throughout  the  foregoing  exposition.  He  argues  that  Barth  should 
have  made  a  more  consistent  distinction  between  Auferstehung  (self-re¬ 
vealing  presence)  and  Auferweckung  (awakening  from  the  dead)  in  order 
to  indicate  in  what  senses  the  resurrection  does  and  does  not  “add”  some¬ 
thing  to  the  crucifixion.  The  Auferstehung  of  Christ  is  primarily  noetic  and 
therefore  does  not  “add”  to  Christ’s  finished  work.  The  Auferweckung  of 
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Christ  is  the  ontic  work  of  God  and  therefore  completes  the  passion  of 
Christ.  Whether  or  not  driving  a  wedge  between  these  two  terms  ultimate¬ 
ly  helps  or  hinders  the  main  theme  of  movement,  this  line  of  criticism  does 
raise  important  questions  about  the  complex  interrelationship  between 
death  and  resurrection  in  Barth’s  thought. 

Less  fruitful  is  Dawson’s  attempt  to  develop  a  trinitarian  theology  of 
resurrection.  With  reference  to  the  Father’s  role  in  the  resurrection,  Daw¬ 
son  is  both  too  radical  and  not  radical  enough.  He  argues  that  the  “resur¬ 
rection  of  the  Son  of  God  is  nothing  other  than  God’s  reassertion  of  his 
own  eternal  trinitarian  being.”  (219).  He  is  too  radical  when  he  reduces 
resurrection  to  “nothing  other”  than  this  divine  self-referential  action.  He 
is  not  radical  enough  when  he  explicates  this  divine  self-referential  action 
in  terms  of  mere  self-affirmation.  Perhaps  the  notion  of  God  correspond¬ 
ing  to  Godself  would  help  sort  out  these  difficulties.  With  reference  to  the 
Spirit’s  role  in  the  resurrection,  Dawson  criticizes  Barth  for  not  giving 
an  independent  agency  to  the  Spirit.  This  sort  of  criticism  signals  a  clear 
break  from  Barth’s  own  trinitarianism.  Barth  never  wavers  in  his  com¬ 
mitment  to  God’s  singular  subjectivity  in  the  midst  of  God’s  triune  self¬ 
differentiation.  God  is  God  in  three  modes  of  being,  not  three  independent 
agents.  Does  the  distinct  role  of  the  Spirit  in  the  Father’s  raising  of  the 
Son  require  a  more  thorough  development  than  Barth  provides?  Yes.  Does 
such  a  development  necessarily  require  one  to  abandon  Barth’s  most  basic 
insights  into  God’s  triunity?  No.  One  might  come  to  such  a  conclusion,  but 
only  after  a  serious  attempt  to  understand  what  talk  of  the  Spirit’s  role  in 
the  resurrection  would  look  like  in  terms  of  Barth’s  own  trinitarianism. 
Dawson  has  identified  a  very  interesting  problem,  even  though  he  takes 
the  wrong  road  when  trying  to  solve  it. 

Detailed  exposition  of  Barth’s  texts  is  always  valuable,  even  when  the 
larger  developmental  and  constructive  arguments  they  serve  are  less  than 
compelling.  Dawson  performs  a  great  service  to  Barth  studies  simply  by 
exposing  the  sheer  quantity  of  resurrection  discourse  in  Barth.  Identi¬ 
fying  the  movement  motif  as  the  key  to  Barth’s  mature  theology  of  the 
resurrection  is  also  a  significant  contribution.  On  account  of  the  cost  and 
workmanlike  style  of  the  book,  only  Barth  specialists  will  likely  appreciate 
Dawson’s  contribution.  Such  limitations  in  audience  are  to  be  expected  for 
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a  revised  dissertation.  Within  these  limits,  this  book  is  a  major  investiga¬ 
tion  into  the  significance  of  the  resurrection  for  Karl  Barth  and  is  therefore 
a  must-read  for  those  who  wish  to  converse  with  Barth  in  the  ongoing  task 
of  theology  today. 

JOHN  L.  DRURY 
PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

The  Gravity  of  Sin:  Augustine ,  Luther  and  Barth  on  homo  incurvatus  in 
se.  By  Matt  Jenson.  London:  T  &  T  Clark,  2006,  202  pages. 

Much  ink  has  been  spilled  in  recent  years  on  the  importance  of  relational- 
ity  for  theological  anthropology.  Unfortunately,  this  trend  has  too  often 
spoken  of  humanity  in  abstraction  from  the  doctrine  of  sin.  Matt  Jenson’s 
new  study  is  a  crucial  step  towards  filling  this  gap  in  contemporary  theol¬ 
ogy.  In  this  revision  of  his  St.  Andrews  doctoral  thesis,  Jenson  traces  the 
use  of  the  metaphor  of  humanity  curved  in  on  itself  ( homo  incurvatus  in 
se).  His  thesis  is  that  this  metaphor  provides  ‘the  best  paradigm  for  un¬ 
derstanding  sin  relationally’  (p.  4).  What  makes  this  image  the  best  is  its 
descriptive  breadth:  various  sins  can  be  understood  as  different  manifes¬ 
tations  of  the  gravitational  pull  away  from  humanity’s  constitutive  rela¬ 
tionships.  But  this  descriptive  breadth  does  not  come  automatically  with 
the  emergence  of  the  metaphor  of  incurvature.  Therefore,  Jenson  traces 
the  development  of  this  metaphor  from  its  beginnings  in  Augustine  (ch.  1), 
through  its  radicalization  by  Luther  (ch.  2),  to  its  broadening  by  Barth  (ch. 
4)  in  conversation  with  its  feminist  critics  (ch.  3). 

Jenson  draws  on  a  close  reading  of  Book  XIV  of  the  City  of  God  to  dis¬ 
play  Augustine’s  relational  account  of  sin.  Since  the  goodness  of  humanity 
rests  in  its  participatory  relationship  to  God,  sin  must  be  understood  as  a 
privation  of  this  relationship.  Driven  by  a  prideful  orientation  of  the  will 
towards  oneself,  humanity  “falls”  or  “turns”  in  on  itself.  This  disruption 
of  the  proper  order  of  loves  (love  God  and  love  all  things  in  God)  leads  to 
falsehood,  pride,  and  isolation.  The  remedy  for  sin  is  reverent  humility 
before  God,  brought  about  by  participation  in  the  humility  of  Christ.  Jen¬ 
son  registers  a  concern  that  Augustine’s  profoundly  relational  account  of 
humanity  and  sin  seems  to  contradict  the  inward  turn  of  the  second  half  of 
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On  the  Trinity.  One  wonders  whether  this  dissonance  could  be  accounted 
for  genetically,  perhaps  as  an  instance  of  Augustine’s  consistent  develop¬ 
ment  toward  a  more  pessimistic  anthropology.  Nevertheless,  this  ambigu¬ 
ity  in  Augustine  is  fruitful  for  Jenson’s  narrative,  as  it  paves  the  way  for 
Luther’s  radicalization  of  the  metaphor  of  incurvature. 

Based  on  a  study  of  his  early  lectures  on  Romans,  Jenson  shows  how 
Luther  deploys  the  language  of  homo  incurvatus  in  se  in  a  more  consis¬ 
tent  and  thoroughgoing  manner  than  Augustine.  Luther’s  understanding 
of  the  Christian  as  simul  iustus  et  peccator  means  that  sinful  incurvature 
persists  throughout  the  Christian  life.  Original  sin  is  understood  qualita¬ 
tively  as  affecting  the  whole  person.  The  sinner  has  a  propensity  toward 
evil  beyond  mere  privation  of  the  good.  One’s  whole  being  is  inclined  in 
the  wrong  direction.  Such  a  total  understanding  of  sin  requires  an  equally 
total  understanding  of  salvation  wherein  humanity  is  killed  and  resur¬ 
rected.  Repentance  means  turning  wholly  outside  of  oneself  and  there¬ 
fore  away  from  natural  reason,  enjoyment  (rather  than  use)  of  the  world, 
and  especially  a  religious  concern  with  one’s  virtue.  This  radicalization  of 
the  incurvatus  to  include  the  homo  religiosus  is  Luther’s  most  important 
contribution,  according  to  Jenson.  This  kind  of  move  shows  the  fecundity 
of  the  metaphor.  At  the  same  time,  it  reveals  the  risks  of  an  approach  to 
sin  that  undermines  human  flourishing.  If  all  self-seeking  is  sin,  then  the 
oppressed  are  barred  from  overcoming  their  oppression.  Jenson  explores 
this  criticism  of  the  incurvatus  in  the  following  chapter. 

Jenson  dedicates  chapter  three  to  a  summary  of  and  response  to  Daph¬ 
ne  Hampson’s  feminist  critique  of  Luther’s  doctrine  of  sin.  Hampson  ar¬ 
gues  that  sin  understood  as  prideful  incurvature  is  not  true  to  women’s 
experience  of  self-loss.  It  is  therefore  an  incomplete  account  of  sin.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  such  an  account  is  harmful  because  it  discourages  women  from 
seeking  the  autonomy  they  need.  Hampson’s  alternative  is  to  promote  a 
spirituality  of  “coming  to  oneself’  that  emphasizes  anthropological  con¬ 
tinuity.  Jenson  identifies  three  problems  with  Hampson’s  critique:  (1)  a 
strictly  gendered  account  of  sin  is  deterministic,  narrow,  and  ideological, 
(2)  the  location  of  continuity  in  autonomous  persons  undermines  the  se¬ 
riousness  of  sin,  and  (3)  the  metaphor  of  incurvature  includes  but  is  not 
reducible  to  the  sin  of  pride.  This  last  point  sets  up  Barth  to  enter  the  story 
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as  the  theologian  who  broadens  the  range  of  the  metaphor  of  incurvature 
and  thereby  anticipates  feminist  concerns. 

Jenson’s  inclusion  of  a  generous  engagement  with  feminist  criticism 
widens  the  appeal  of  his  constructive  proposal.  However,  the  tension  in 
Jenson’s  narrative  might  have  been  heightened  by  focusing  more  on  the 
feminist  unmasking  of  the  reduction  of  sin  to  pride  and  less  on  the  particu¬ 
lar  inadequacies  Hampson’s  alternative.  Perhaps  he  could  have  selected 
a  less  radically  post-Christian  feminist  as  a  dialogue  partner.  This  would 
have  made  Barth’s  triumph  a  little  less  easy  and  therefore  all  the  more 
laudable. 

In  his  final  chapter  on  Barth’s  doctrine  of  sin,  Jenson  demonstrates 
how  the  metaphor  of  incurvature  can  be  broadened  to  include  pride  and 
self-loss,  therefore  vindicating  its  adequacy  as  a  paradigm  for  sin.  Jenson 
carefully  describes  Barth’s  Christological  method  for  understanding  hu¬ 
manity  and  sin,  relying  heavily  on  Church  Dogmatics  III/2.  He  then  turns 
to  a  close  reading  of  the  three  parallel  sections  on  sin  in  CD  IV/ 1-3.  After 
summarizing  Barth’s  treatment  of  pride  and  falsehood,  Jenson  gives  ex¬ 
tended  attention  to  the  section  on  sin  as  sloth.  In  keeping  with  the  dialectic 
of  Jesus  Christ  as  servant  and  Lord,  Barth  understands  slothful  self-loss 
as  the  dialectic  pair  of  prideful  self-seeking,  both  of  which  are  variations  of 
humanity’s  incurved  resistance  to  Jesus  Christ.  This  thorough  exposition 
of  Barth  is  offered  as  evidence  that  the  metaphor  of  incurvature,  if  applied 
carefully,  has  sufficient  explanatory  power  as  a  broad  paradigm  for  sin. 

Jenson’s  exposition  of  Barth  is  insightful  and  detailed  despite  its  brev¬ 
ity.  He  is  fair  to  Barth  even  as  he  fits  Barth  into  his  own  constructive  proj¬ 
ect.  At  one  point,  however,  his  constructive  appropriation  of  Barth  cre¬ 
ates  a  blind  spot.  Jenson  chooses  to  discuss  the  three  aspects  of  sin  out 
of  order.  This  is  understandable  in  light  of  his  constructive  intentions,  for 
Barth’s  inclusion  of  sloth  alongside  pride  is  Jenson’s  main  point.  But  it  is 
also  unfortunate,  for  in  this  case  his  proposal  would  have  been  advanced 
by  a  more  relentless  attention  to  structural  details.  For  Barth,  falsehood 
as  the  sinful  resistance  to  Jesus  Christ  the  true  witness  leads  naturally  to 
the  kind  of  missional  ecclesiology  that  Jenson  recommends  in  his  conclu¬ 
sion.  Aside  from  this  missed  opportunity,  Jenson’s  exposition  of  Barth  is 
excellent. 
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As  for  the  book  as  a  whole,  Jenson  succeeds  masterfully  at  recommend¬ 
ing  the  metaphor  of  homo  incurvatus  in  se  as  a  sufficient  paradigm  for  sin. 
In  so  doing,  he  has  taken  a  major  step  toward  the  development  of  a  rela¬ 
tional  hamartology.  Along  this  constructive  path  he  offers  a  rich  account 
of  three  major  figures  in  the  history  of  theology.  Conspicuously  absent  are 
any  medieval  voices  that  speak  of  sin  as  incurvature  (e.g.,  Anselm’s  Proslo- 
gion),  though  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  Jenson  does  not  pretend  to 
be  offering  a  full-blown  reception  history  of  the  motif.  As  is  so  often  the 
case  for  constructive  comparisons  of  figures,  developmental  concerns  get 
shortchanged.  For  instance,  is  it  really  appropriate  to  compare  the  early 
Luther  with  the  mature  Augustine  and  Barth?  Also,  the  singular  focus  on 
one  metaphor  leaves  some  interesting  themes  under-developed.  For  in¬ 
stance,  Jenson  repeatedly  notes  the  ironies  inherent  in  human  sinfulness, 
but  he  does  not  tie  these  insights  together. 

Such  problems  are  dwarfed  in  comparison  to  the  riches  of  this  book. 
With  crisp  prose,  Jenson  tells  a  good  story  and  argues  a  convincing  point. 
The  footnotes  initiate  the  reader  into  a  larger  conversation.  The  lack  of  an 
index  is  a  disappointment,  given  that  this  is  the  kind  of  book  to  be  refer¬ 
enced  repeatedly.  The  Gravity  of  Sin  would  make  an  ideal  textbook  for 
seminary  and  upper-level  college  courses.  It  is  a  much-needed  book  for 
shaping  current  developments  in  theological  anthropology,  precisely  be¬ 
cause  it  takes  sin  so  seriously. 

JOHN  L.  DRURY 
PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

The  Trinity:  Global  Perspectives.  By  Veli-Matti  Karkkainen.  Louisville: 
Westminster  John  Knox,  2007,  409  pages. 

The  recent  proliferation  of  contextual  theologies  has  led  to  a  common 
division  within  the  current  theological  literature.  On  one  hand,  certain 
authors  simply  ignore  self-consciously  contextual  expressions  of  theology 
and  continue  to  direct  their  readers  to  the  classical  tradition  as  though 
contemporary  discussions  of  cultural  identity  and  hermeneutics  bear  little 
relevance  to  the  theological  task.  On  the  other  hand,  certain  contextual 
theologians  tend  to  refer  their  readers  to  a  specific  socio-political  concern 
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with  an  insistence  that  suggests  that  the  rich  theological  tradition  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  offers  only  a  secondary,  auxiliary  relevance  at  best  to  the  truly  ur¬ 
gent  matters  of  human  existence.  Once  again  Veli-Matti  Karkkainen  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  offering  an  important  introductory  text  that  exposes  this  division 
as  a  hollow,  false  choice  that  is  nothing  but  detrimental  to  the  living  task  of 
constructive  Christian  theology  in  the  global  church  today. 

Karkkainen  argues  that  the  Trinitarian  tradition  of  the  Church 
throughout  history  is  important  not  only  because  it  provides  the  material 
incorporated  within,  and  critiqued  by,  contextual  theologies  but  also  be¬ 
cause  it  provides  the  basis  for  the  unity  of  the  global  Church  in  the  midst 
of  its  abundant  multiplicity.  Karkkainen  writes,  “The  deeper  one  goes  into 
the  rich  tapestry  of  local  Trinitarian  theologies  in  the  postmodern  global 
village,  the  better  we  can  read  the  Trinitarian  history  of  the  past  and  more 
urgently  acknowledge  the  need  to  know  the  origins”  (20). 

With  the  skill  of  a  masterful  reader  of  the  Christian  tradition  on  the 
one  hand  and  of  contemporaiy  contextual  theologies  on  the  other,  Kark¬ 
kainen  explores  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  by  providing  a  brief  overview 
of  the  starting  point  for  Trinitarian  theological  reflection  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  by  sketching  the  main  contours  of  the  controversies  in 
the  early  Church  that  led  to  the  Trinitarian  affirmations  of  the  ecumenical 
creeds,  and  by  setting  forth  concise  summaries  of  the  contemporary  per¬ 
spectives  most  influential  to  current  discussions  of  the  Trinity.  The  major¬ 
ity  of  this  volume  is  devoted  to  the  third  of  these  tasks  and  is  structured  in 
such  a  way  that  voices  from  Europe,  North  America,  Latin  America,  Asia 
and  Africa  are  considered  each  in  turn.  A  separate  section  is  devoted  to  the 
voices  from  each  region  and  a  brief  chapter  introduces  each  section  by  de¬ 
scribing  the  region’s  unique  cultural  and  theological  context.  Any  volume 
that  attempts  to  present  an  overview  of  a  vast  and  diverse  body  of  material 
requires  the  author  to  make  difficult  decisions  about  which  voices  to  in¬ 
clude  in  order  create  a  manageable  and  useful  presentation.  Karkkainen  is 
thoughtful  in  his  selection,  guiding  his  readers  by  a  sure  hand  through  the 
maze  of  contemporary  Trinitarian  views  which  too  often  form  a  mystifying 
cacophony  of  sound  to  new  students  of  theology. 

From  the  European  theological  context,  Karkkainen  chooses  to  exam¬ 
ine  the  thought  of  Karl  Barth,  Karl  Rahner,  John  Zizioulas,  Jurgen  Molt- 
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mann,  and  Wolfhart  Pannenberg.  From  the  North  American  context,  he 
considers  Robert  Jenson,  Catherine  LaCugna,  Elizabeth  Johnson,  Mil¬ 
lard  Erickson,  S.  Mark  Heim,  Ninian  Smart  and  Steven  Konstantine.  The 
Latin  American  and  Hispanic  theologies  section  features  Leonardo  Boff 
and  Justo  Gonzalez,  the  Asian  theologies  section  features  Jung  Young  Lee 
and  Raimundo  Panikkar,  and  the  African  theologies  section  features  C. 
Nyamiti  and  A.  O.  Ogbonnaya.  One  chapter  is  devoted  to  each  of  these 
authors  and  includes  an  account  of  their  distinct  perspectives  followed  by 
Karkkainen’s  own  critical  engagement.  The  final  chapter  contains  an  over¬ 
view  of  the  recurrent  themes  shared  by  these  theologies  and  Karkkainen’s 
evaluation  of  the  current  debate. 

Two  minor  concerns  arise  upon  reading  this  book,  one  of  which  relates 
to  Karkkainen’s  interpretation  of  Karl  Barth.  Though  Karkkainen  briefly 
mentions  Barth’s  view  of  the  essential  relationality  of  God  (72),  it  seems 
that  this  aspect  of  Barth’s  thought  provides  a  greater  counter-weight  than 
Karkkainen  acknowledges  to  the  charge  leveled  by  Barth’s  critics  that  he 
displays  modalistic  tendencies.  Barth’s  view  of  God  as  one  Divine  Subject 
existing  in  three  Seinsweisen  avoids  the  use  of  modernity’s  hyper-individ¬ 
ualized  notion  of  personhood  while  at  the  same  time  depicting  the  being  of 
God  as  profoundly  relational.  It  is  because  the  being  of  God  is  essentially 
relational,  never  static  but  continually  actualized,  that  Barth  understands 
humanity’s  imago  Dei  to  be  relationally  constituted.  Karkkainen’s  omis¬ 
sion  of  any  mention  of  Barth’s  view  of  the  imago  is  striking  in  a  volume 
that  devotes  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  contemporary  social  Trinitarians. 

My  second  concern  addresses  Karkkainen’s  goal  of  demonstrating  “a 
proper  theological  methodology  that  [Karkkainen]  believe[s]  is  helpful 
for  younger  theologians”  (xx).  Karkkainen’s  book  does  indeed  provide  an 
excellent  example  of  theological  exposition  and  critique  that  is  a  useful 
model  worthy  of  study  by  all  students  of  theology.  I  wonder,  though,  if 
his  implicit  method  of  theological  evaluation  across  cultural  boundaries 
would  be  more  helpful  in  explicit  form.  In  other  words,  while  Karkkain¬ 
en  spends  a  great  deal  of  time  critiquing  authors  on  their  own  terms  by 
considering  their  internal  self-consistency  and  strength  of  argument,  he 
also  takes  the  indispensable  step  of  evaluating  them  according  to  his  own 
understanding  of  the  theological  tradition.  The  question  of  how,  and  to 
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what  extent,  one  utilizes  the  tradition,  though,  is  a  methodological  ques¬ 
tion  to  which  a  number  of  the  authors  in  this  volume  seem  to  have  differ¬ 
ing  answers.  While  Karkkainen  helpfully  acknowledges  his  own  theologi¬ 
cal  context,  he  does  not  say  very  much  about  how  this  context  shapes  his 
methodology  in  terms  of  how  and  to  what  extent  the  theological  tradition 
is  utilized  in  his  thought  or  how  this  methodological  decision  relates  to 
the  differing  methodological  decisions  of  authors  from  other  contexts.  Of 
course,  this  is  a  book  on  global  views  of  the  Trinity  rather  than  on  global 
theological  methodologies.  Yet,  it  seems  that  by  clearly  stating  his  per¬ 
spective  on  how  theological  dialogue  may  occur  across  both  cultural  and 
methodological  boundaries  Karkkainen  would  strengthen  his  project  and 
better  achieve  his  goal  of  providing  a  model  for  theological  construction  in 
a  global,  multi-cultural  setting. 

Karkkainen’s  latest  book  succeeds  in  rendering  a  vital  service  to  Trini¬ 
tarian  research  by  setting  forth  a  lucid  overview  of  the  global  conversation 
in  a  way  that  illuminates  patterns  of  commonality  and  divergence  worthy 
of  further,  focused  study.  Undoubtedly,  this  volume  will  prove  to  be  an 
indispensable  resource  for  many  years  to  come. 

NATHAN  D.  HIEB 
PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

Incarnation  and  Resurrection:  Toward  a  Contemporary  Understanding. 
By  Paul  D.  Molnar.  Grand  Rapids,  MI:  William  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing 
Company,  2007,  xiv  +  418  pages. 

In  his  recently  published  volume  entitled  Incarnation  and  Resurrection: 
Toward  a  Contemporary  Understanding,  Paul  Molnar  provides  an  ener¬ 
getic  analysis  of  the  ways  in  which  considerations  of  incarnation,  resurrec¬ 
tion,  soteriology  and  ethics  interrelate  in  the  work  of  ten  important  con¬ 
temporary  theologians.  Using  David  Fergusson’s  typology  of  theological 
interpretations  of  the  resurrection  -  “radical,  liberal  and  traditional”  (ix) 
-  as  a  heuristic  tool,  Molnar  argues  that  interpretative  choices  made  with 
reference  to  the  resurrection  have  Christological,  soteriological  and  ethical 
consequences.  Molnar  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  “the  incarnation  and  res- 
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urrection  are  so  closely  related  that  if  one  is  compromised  in  the  slightest 
way  then  so  too  is  the  other”  (xi). 

Chapter  One  explicates  Karl  Barth's  treatment  of  these  topics.  Barth 
serves  as  Molnar’s  foundational  example  of  the  traditional  orthodox  un¬ 
derstanding,  insisting  that  “the  resurrection  is  an  event  in  the  life  of  Jesus 
that  gives  meaning  to... faith”  (1).  Because  “the  resurrection  refers  to  a 
specific  event,”  it  is  “not  at  all  contingent  on  human  belief.  Instead,  it  is 
the  very  factor  that  enables  belief’  (1).  Molnar  appreciates  Barth’s  empha¬ 
sis  on  the  objectivity  of  Christ’s  person  and  work  as  he  explores  the  ways 
in  which  Barth  held  the  incarnation,  atonement,  resurrection  and  ascen¬ 
sion  together  in  their  logical  unity.  This  objectivity,  and  ultimately  the  im¬ 
manent  Trinity,  guarantees  the  possibility  of  salvation  and  Christian  hope 
while  removing  any  notion  of  self-justification. 

Karl  Rahner  is  addressed  in  Chapter  Two.  Molnar  argues  that  while 
Rahner  attempts  to  affirm  both  that  the  resurrection  was  “an  event  in  the 
life  of  Jesus”  and  that  it  was  “an  event  realized  by  or  within  the  faith  of  the 
disciples”  (45),  his  transcendental  method  undermines  the  objectivity  of 
the  former.  Rahner’s  epistemological  principle  of  “a  relationship  of  mu¬ 
tual  conditioning  between  knower  and  known”  (47),  his  symbolic  ontology 
and  his  notion  of  obediential  potency  limit  God’s  freedom  and  reveal  that 
Rahner  s  theology  is  grounded  upon  general  concepts  of  God  and  human¬ 
ity  rather  than  on  Jesus  Christ.  The  result  is  that  “in  the  end  [Rahner]  can 
only  describe  Jesus  as  the  climax  of  humanity’s  self-transcendence  into 
God”  (73).  Thus,  salvation  is  understood  as  “conditional  upon  our  moral 
behavior”  (79). 

Molnar  discusses  Thomas  F.  Torrance  in  Chapter  Three.  Torrance  is 
introduced  not  only  to  reinforce  Molnar’s  understanding  of  the  traditional 
orthodox  position  found  in  Barth  but  also  as  a  methodological  corrective 
to  Rahner.  Whereas  Rahner’s  intentions  are  undermined  by  his  transcen¬ 
dental  method  that  begins  with  human  experience,  Torrance’s  under¬ 
standing  of  theological  science  affirms  that  it  is  only  because  “the  eternal 
Word  and  Reason  of  God”  became  human  flesh  that  we  are  able  to  have 
“personal  knowledge  of  God  grounded  in  the  very  being  of  God  himself’ 
(111).  Further,  Torrance  makes  more  of  the  empty  tomb  than  did  Barth, 
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insisting  that  the  “‘empirical  correlates’  of  God’s  actions  in  history”  should 
not  be  neglected  (117). 

These  three  chapters  are  recapitulated  and  consolidated  in  Chapter 
Four,  which  analyzes  and  compares  Barth,  Rahner  and  Torrance.  In  broad 
strokes,  Molnar’s  argument  is  that  “any  Ebionite  or  Docetic  view  of  the  res¬ 
urrection,”  respectively  any  view  that  understands  Jesus  to  have  been  the 
flowering  of  innate  human  potential  or  the  confirmation  of  a  preconceived 
notion  of  divinity,  “will  mean  a  corresponding  Ebionite  or  Docetic  view  of 
Christ’s  person  and  work,  along  with  a  weak  understanding  of  the  Trinity, 
which  would  then  lead  to  some  form  of  self-justification”  (121).  Rahner  is 
a  negative  example  of  these  interrelations  while  Barth  and  Torrance  are 
positive  examples.  Molnar  emphasizes  “that  unless  the  starting  point  of 
theology  is  Jesus  himself,  the  incarnate  Word,  risen  from  the  dead... then 
theology  has  lost  its  unique  object  and  therefore  its  true  meaning”  (152). 

Chapters  Five  through  Seven  are  composed  of  excursions  into  the  work 
of  John  Macquarrie,  Paul  Knitter,  Gordon  Kaufman,  Sallie  McFague, 
Roger  Haight  and  John  Hick.  Molnar  seeks  here  to  further  demonstrate 
his  thesis,  discovering  ways  in  which  these  theologians  relate,  explicitly  or 
implicitly,  to  Rahner.  Before  providing  a  concluding  summary  in  Chapter 
Nine,  Molnar  turns  his  attention  to  Wolfhart  Pannenberg  in  Chapter  Eight. 
Pannenberg  receives  more  sustained  attention  than  do  the  theologians  of 
the  preceding  three  chapters  because,  as  Molnar  puts  it,  he  “seeks  to  place 
Christ... in  the  center  with  a  seriousness  that  is  quite  clearly  lacking”  in 
these  other  theologians  (261).  However,  Pannenberg  fails  in  the  same  way 
as  they  did,  which  Molnar  attributes  to  “his  unwillingness  to  begin  theolo¬ 
gy  in  faith”  and  his  “desire  to  present  an  apologetic  public  theology”  (262). 
Molnar  concludes  with  the  inquiry:  “Is  [Pannenberg]  really  allowing  Jesus 
Christ  to  be  the  first  and  final  Word  of  God”  (309)? 

Molnar  leaves  the  reader  with  a  threefold  division  among  the  theolo¬ 
gians  whom  he  considers  in  this  volume.  To  one  side  are  Barth  and  Tor¬ 
rance  who  maintain  the  traditional  orthodox  positions.  To  the  other  side 
are  the  six  theologians,  addressed  in  Chapters  Five  through  Seven,  who 
try  to  “water  down  Jesus’  significance  in  a  pluralist  environment”  (261). 
Standing  between  these  two  groups  are  Rahner  and  Pannenberg  who,  de- 
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spite  the  best  of  intentions,  fall  short  “because  and  to  the  extent  that  they 
did  not  in  fact  begin  their  thinking  with  Jesus  Christ  himself’  (323). 

Incarnation  and  Resurrection  is  not  without  blemish.  It  is  repetitive 
because  the  same  themes  are  treated  in  each  of  nine  theologians.  This 
redundancy  undermines  the  volume’s  unity  and  thereby  detracts  from  the 
force  of  Molnar’s  argument.  One  gets  the  impression  of  reading  a  series  of 
theological  vignettes  from  which  a  unified  argument  struggles  to  emerge. 
Further,  Molnar  analyzes  the  various  theologians  in  terms  of  tradition¬ 
al  heresies  such  as  Ebionism,  Docetism,  Pelagianism  and  Arianism.  Yet 
Molnar  has  detached  these  terms  from  their  specific  historical  affirma¬ 
tions  and  employs  them  instead  in  formal  and  methodological  senses.  It 
is  not  unusual  for  Molnar  to  accuse  a  single  theologian  of  all  four  of  these 
heresies  within  the  space  of  a  sentence  or  two,  and  encountering  this  will 
be  jarring  for  those  who  understand  these  terms  within  their  historical 
context.  An  extended  introduction  clarifying  how  these  heresies  function 
for  Molnar  would  be  helpful.  Finally,  Molnar’s  treatment  of  Barth  and 
Torrance  as  representatives  of  a  traditional  orthodox  position  tends  to  dis¬ 
guise  the  unique  contributions  made  to  that  tradition  by  these  two  theolo¬ 
gians,  who  are  stimulating  and  innovative  in  their  own  right. 

These  blemishes  notwithstanding,  Molnar  has  provided  the  theological 
community  with  a  welcome  introduction  to  the  matrix  of  themes  and  ideas 
germane  to  understanding  the  incarnation  and  resurrection  in  a  number 
of  important  and  well-known  theologians.  He  clearly  exposits  the  tradi¬ 
tional  orthodox  position  and  vigorously  pursues  those  who  have  departed 
from  it.  These  qualities  promise  to  make  Incarnation  and  Resurrection  a 
helpful  resource  in  the  theological  classroom. 

W.  TRAVIS  MCMAKEN 
PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

Being  Feminist ,  Being  Christian:  Essays  from  Academia.  Edited  by  Ally- 
son  Jule  and  Bettina  Tate  Pedersen.  New  York,  NY:  Palgrave  Macmillan, 
2006,  213  pages. 

As  the  title  of  the  book  suggests,  Being  Feminist,  Being  Christian  is  di¬ 
rected  primarily  to  an  audience  that  might  consider  such  ideologies  to  be 
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antithetical.  The  scholars  collaborating  on  the  project  are  not  primarily 
theologians  or  scholars  of  religion,  but  are  chiefly  literature  professors, 
with  representatives  from  political  science,  and  socio-linguistics.  They  lo¬ 
cate  themselves  primarily  within  the  Wesleyan-holiness  tradition,  which 
arose  from  Methodist  revivals  in  the  19th  century,  shares  an  affinity  with 
the  Quaker  and  Salvation  Army  movements  of  Great  Britain,  and  claims  a 
history  of  female  church  leaders  and  preachers.  Long  before  the  mainline 
churches  moved  to  ordain  women,  these  movements  declared  it  was  the 
Spirit  that  called,  irrespective  of  gender,  and  that  those  who  were  called 
should  certainly  preach  and  spread  the  Gospel,  and  so  they  did.  This  his¬ 
tory  is  a  significant  feature  of  the  feminism  from  this  tradition  and  is  dem¬ 
onstrated  well  in  this  volume,  with  considerations  of  the  contributions  of 
women  such  as  Phoebe  Palmer,  Susannah  Wesley,  and  lesser  known  fig¬ 
ures  such  as  Mary  Fletcher,  Margaret  Fell,  and  Elizabeth  Bathurst. 

The  essay  by  co-editor  Pederson  considers  the  question  posed  to  her 
by  students  at  an  evangelical  liberal  arts  college  where  she  teaches:  “how  a 
person  can  be  both  Christian  and  feminist?”  She  finds  this  perspective  to 
be  representative  of  the  view  of  many  Christians.  She  plays  with  the  order¬ 
ing  of  words  (Christian  Feminist  or  Feminist  Christian)  and  she  identifies 
one  of  the  contributions  of  the  book  to  be  its  position  at  the  intersection  of 
this  issue:  Christian  feminists  from  a  variety  of  academic  disciplines  who 
have  not  found  the  call  of  women’s  liberation  to  either  contradict  or  over¬ 
power  the  call  to  discipleship. 

The  authors  acknowledge  that  similar  work  is  being  done  in  feminist 
theology  but  consider  those  works  less  accessible  to  the  public.  Although 
it  is  doubtful  that  the  majority  of  the  essays  here  gathered  are  more  palat¬ 
able  or  comprehensible  to  the  general  public,  they  do  succeed  in  providing 
helpful  introductions  to  some  important  feminist  thinkers  such  as  Irigaray, 
Beauvoir,  Butler,  Schussler-Fiorenza,  and  Chopp,  and  they  also  provide  an 
overview  of  important  developments  in  feminist  socio-linguistics  and  the 
essentialist/constructivist  debate.  Collectively  the  essays  demonstrate  a 
number  of  the  characteristics  of  feminist  scholarship:  a  stress  on  women’s 
experience,  the  retrieval  of  historical  women’s  voices,  and  a  confrontation 
of  sexist  social  structures  and  texts.  There  are  a  number  of  attempts  at 
dealing  with  Scriptural  mandates  against  women’s  leadership  or  speaking 
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in  the  church,  and  possibly  the  most  successful  of  these  are  the  essays  that 
describe  the  way  in  which  the  women  preachers  in  the  early  holiness  and 
Quaker  movements  interpreted  Scripture  and  justified  their  calling. 

A  fine  example  of  Christian  feminist  scholarship  is  the  interdisciplinary 
essay  by  Linda  Bead,  professor  of  political  science  and  women’s  studies, 
titled  “Blessed  Mother  or  Material  Mom:  Which  Madonna  am  I?”  Bead’s 
essay  provides  both  a  personal  account  of  her  struggle  and  a  scholarly 
consideration  on  the  difficult  task  of  forming  an  identity  as  a  Christian 
feminist  mother.  Using  feminist  and  womanist  literature  (Chopin  and 
Morrison),  pop  culture  (the  evolving  persona  of  the  musician  Madonna), 
the  traditionally  proposed  exemplar  of  motherhood  (the  Blessed  Mother), 
feminist  scholars  and  theologians,  and  a  consideration  of  mothering  meta¬ 
phors  in  Scripture,  Bead  unravels  the  complexity  of  self-actualization  and 
self-sacrifice  involved  in  Christian  feminist  mothering.  Bead  considers  the 
dangers  of  lifting  either  of  the  Madonnas  as  an  archetype  of  motherhood: 
Mary’s  utter  self-negation  and  self-sacrifice  for  her  son,  or  the  alternative 
“material  mom,”  a  woman  who  defines  herself  and  recreates  her  identity 
seemingly  at  will  and  for  her  own  purposes.  Bead  honestly  depicts  the  dif¬ 
ficulty:  “I  want  neither  to  be  swallowed  up  by  motherhood,  nor  to  escape 
its  precious,  painful  bonds  of  love  and  connection.  I  want  to  give  myself 
to  my  child— but  I  must  have  a  self  of  my  own  from  which  to  freely  give” 
(69).  She  provides  an  account  of  care-giving  as  modeled  after  the  care  and 
nurture  of  God,  using  metaphors  from  the  prophets,  as  well  as  Jesus’  ten¬ 
der  statement  to  Jerusalem  that  he  longs  to  gather  it  to  himself  like  a  hen 
gathers  her  chicks  under  her  wings.  She  concludes  that  Scripture  does  not 
provide  an  “all  or  nothing  paradigm  of  maternal  identity”  (69),  noting  that 
one  finds  “more  than  just  temptresses  like  Eve  or  silent  icons  of  virginal 
holiness”  (69),  which  is  also  true  of  church  history,  as  Bead  and  this  vol¬ 
ume  do  well  to  remind  us. 

Less  convincing  is  Holly  Faith  Nelson’s  essay  “Nascent  Christian  Femi¬ 
nism  in  Medieval  and  Early-Modern  Britain,”  which  gives  evidence  of 
moves  sometimes  made  in  feminist  scholarship  that,  in  my  opinion,  de¬ 
tract  from  its  argument  and  cause:  1)  an  uncritical  valorization  of  a  histori¬ 
cal  woman’s  voice;  2)  an  anachronistic  attribution  of  feminist  intentions; 
and  3)  a  radical  theological  proposal  without  clear  evidence  of  a  consid- 
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eration  of  the  theological  implications  of  the  position.  As  Nelson  does  not 
claim  to  be  a  theologian,  she  may  be  least  guilty  on  this  last  charge,  though 
she  does  conclude  with  a  section  on  “feminism  and  faith,”  and  casually  lifts 
the  ideas  of  early  modern  women  on  the  “bisexual  nature  of  the  Creator” 
(173)  and  of  a  “hermaphroditic  Christ”  (174).  Her  work  on  Margery  Kempe 
may  rightfully  be  charged  with  the  first  two  critiques.  For  example,  Nelson 
writes  that  Kempe  “rejects  the  material  functions  of  the  female  body,  in 
particular  coitus  and  childbirth”  intentionally  “in  order  to  reconstruct  her 
female  identity  in  positive  terms”  (159).  Nelson  notes  that  Margery  experi¬ 
ences  “suicidal  ideation”  and  self-mutilation  tendencies  after  childbirth, 
and  that  “the  association  of  childbirth  and  mental  instability  recurs  in  her 
text”  (160).  Margery  is  also  said  to  flail  on  the  ground  yelling  out  in  primal 
cries,  something  Nelson  interprets  through  Kristeva’s  work  on  semiotics, 
saying:  “the  chaotic  threat  of  her  uncontrollable  response  to  the  divine  dis¬ 
rupts,  and  at  times  drowns  out,  the  authoritarian,  heliocentric  discourse 
of  the  medieval  church”  (163).  While  post-partum  depression  would  seem 
a  sufficiently  plausible  explanation  for  this  mother  of  fourteen  rejecting 
pregnancy  and  sexual  intercourse  with  her  husband,  and  her  outbursts 
might  be  epileptic,  Nelson  concludes  that  these  moves  constitute  Mar¬ 
gery’s  strategy  to  oppose  patriarchy  and  ecclesiastical  authority.  Though  I 
do  not  deny  Kempe  makes  for  an  interesting  historical  study  from  a  num¬ 
ber  of  vantage  points,  the  aspects  of  her  life  highlighted  by  Nelson  make 
her  a  dubious  exemplar  of  Christian  feminism. 

An  essay  that  is  particularly  relevant  for  institutions  of  theological  edu¬ 
cation  is  Allyson  Jule’s  study:  “Silence  as  Femininity?:  A  Look  at  Perfor¬ 
mances  of  Gender  in  Theology  College  Classrooms.”  Jule  summarizes  rel¬ 
evant  studies  in  feminist  socio-linguistic,  highlights  some  of  the  debates  in 
the  field  regarding  differences  in  male  and  female  language  patterns  and 
usage,  and  reports  on  numerous  studies  of  secular  educational  settings, 
each  of  which  illuminate  a  common  phenomenon  observed  in  classrooms: 
male  students  speaking  and  female  students  remaining  silent.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  the  scale  of  the  study  she  conducts  on  theological  education  specifi¬ 
cally  is  too  small  for  it  to  offer  any  clear  insight  into  the  question  posed, 
something  she  admits.  Overall,  the  book  serves  well  as  an  introduction 
to  some  aspects  of  Christian  feminism  for  an  educated  and  open-minded 
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reader.  It  may  not  serve  as  a  contribution  to  feminist  theology,  per  se, 
but  it  does  function  well  as  a  collection  of  scholarship  across  the  humani¬ 
ties,  informed  by  both  a  commitment  to  Christianity  and  to  the  equality  of 
women  in  society  at  large  and  the  Church  as  a  whole. 

LISA  D.  POWELL 
PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

Authentic  Faith:  Bonhoeffer’s  Theological  Ethics  in  Context.  By  Heinz 
Eduard  Todt.  Grand  Rapids:  William  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing  Company, 
2007,  291  pages. 

Throughout  recent  years,  Bonhoeffer’s  centennial  birth  has  been  cele¬ 
brated  with  conferences,  lectures,  and  publications.  The  translation  into 
English  and  publication  of  Authentic  Faith  by  Heinz  Eduard  Todt,  who 
was  chair  of  the  editorial  board  of  the  German  edition  of  The  Dietrich 
Bonhoeffer  Works,  is  an  important  contribution  to  this  celebration.  Todt’s 
book  is  a  collection  of  fourteen  essays.  The  first  eleven  essays  unpack  the 
central  ethical  themes  in  Bonhoeffer’s  theology,  such  as  peace,  justice,  hu¬ 
man  rights,  conscience,  and  political  resistance.  The  final  three  essays  deal 
with  the  historical  issue  of  German  Christianity,  which  revolves  around 
the  theological  themes  of  guilt,  confession,  and  responsibility. 

Methodologically,  Todt  makes  use  of  “theology  as  biography,”  arguing 
that  theology  cannot  be  separated  from  personal  life,  a  truth  nowhere  more 
evident  than  in  the  life  of  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer.  From  the  first  chapter,  Todt 
emphasizes,  “the  theology  and  biography  of  Bonhoeffer  constitute  a  unity, 
full  of  tension  but  clear”  (1).  However,  it  should  be  noted  that  this  method 
does  not  correspond  to  what  Clifford  J.  Green  calls  the  “autobiographical 
dimension”  of  Bonhoeffer’s  theology  and  ethics,  by  which  Green  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  a  psychological  and  existential  interpretation  of  Bonhoeffer’s 
writings  [Bonhoeffer:  A  Theology  of  Sociality,  Grand  Rapids:  Wm.  B. 
Eerdmans,  1999,  71,  79,  i58ff].  Rather,  Todt’s  interpretation  of  Bonhoef¬ 
fer’s  theology  as  biography  is  social  and  political  in  nature.  Therefore,  his 
main  focus  is  to  ask  what  is  the  center  of  Bonhoeffer’s  theology  and  ethics 
that  enabled  him:  1)  to  engage  in  the  Church  Struggle  through  the  ecu¬ 
menical  movement  and  the  Confessing  Church,  2)  to  speak  up  for  the  per- 
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secuted,  such  as  the  Jews,  and,  3)  finally,  to  participate  in  the  conspiracy  to 
overthrow  Hitler’s  regime  more  radically  than  other  figures  in  his  time.  In 
Todt’s  view,  Bonhoeffer’s  central  theme  of  vicarious  representation  \Stel- 
levertretung ]  provides  the  answer  to  the  common  center  in  Bonhoeffer’s 
theology  and  ethics.  For  Bonhoeffer,  this  vicarious  representation,  as  it  is 
expressed  in  his  famous  phrase  “being-for-others,”  is  “grounded  in  Chris- 
tology,”  determines  the  essence  of  the  church  as  “being-there-for-others,” 
and  becomes  the  basis  for  the  ethics  of  responsibility  (7). 

Both  theologically  and  ethically  Todt  rightly  shows  that  this  vicarious 
representation  for  others  culminates  in  Bonhoeffer’s  provocative  propos¬ 
al  for  a  “religionless  Christianity”  which  stands  at  the  heart  of  his  prison 
theology  (Ch.  2,  3,  4,  and  5).  For  Bonhoeffer,  the  central  message  of  re¬ 
ligionless  Christianity  is  that  a  Christian  must  live  a  responsible  life  in 
the  worldly  sense.  How  can  we  live  out  this  responsible  way  of  life?  Todt 
points  out  that  we  do  so  by  participating  in  the  suffering  of  God  in  the 
world:  “Christ  calls  us  to  suffer  with  him  the  suffering  of  God  in  the  god¬ 
less  world”  (25-6). 

Todt  aptly  demonstrates  his  thesis  that  from  the  start  of  Hitler’s  regime, 
Bonhoeffer  developed  his  ethics  of  responsibility  and  lived  it  out  in  his 
own  life  (Ch.  6  and  7).  This  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  from  1933,  when  Hitler 
became  the  chancellor  of  the  Nazi  Germany,  Bonhoeffer  spoke  up  for  and 
participated  in  the  suffering  of  the  Jews.  Furthermore,  Todt  rightly  argues 
that  the  ecumenical  peace  ethic,  which  Bonhoeffer  established  in  the  years 
of  1931-32,  came  to  be  “fundamental  for  his  decisions  in  1933”  (84).  The 
reason  for  this  was  that  the  ecumenical  ethic  of  peace  is  a  concrete  political 
ethic  that  restrains  “blind  nationalistic  zeal”  and  bans  any  discrimination 
and  violence  against  a  socially  marginalized  group  (i27ff). 

Throughout  chapters  8-10,  Todt  shows  how  the  specific  themes  of  hu¬ 
man  rights  and  conscience  in  Bonhoeffer’s  theology  and  ethics  enabled 
him  to  participate  in  the  resistance  movement  for  those  exploited  under 
the  tyrannical  power  of  Hitler.  Bonhoeffer’s  theory  of  human  rights  be¬ 
came  a  foundation  for  his  struggle  against  unjust  National  Socialist  activ¬ 
ity  such  as  euthanasia  and  eugenics  because  he  insisted  on  the  inviolable 
rights  of  bodily  life  (i48ff).  His  practice  of  conscience  played  the  pivotal 
role  in  his  return  from  America  to  Germany  in  1939  and  in  his  sharing 
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in  the  suffering  of  the  German  people.  For  Bonhoeffer,  a  conscience  is 
“not  egoistic,  but  in  accord  with  reality  must  always  be  related  to  others” 
(158).  In  chapter  11,  Todt  provides  an  important  study  of  the  social  and 
political  characteristics  of  the  Bonhoeffer-Dohnanyi  Circle  that  resisted 
Hitler’s  regime.  The  insights  of  this  chapter  are  unparalleled  in  that  Todt 
himself  provides  specific  and  personal  knowledge  of  the  inner-workings 
of  the  circle. 

In  chapters  12-14,  Todt  looks  at  the  history  of  the  German  Protestant 
Churches,  specifically,  their  reactions  during  and  after  the  Nazi  regime. 
His  contention  is  that  the  German  Churches  have  the  responsibility  to 
confess  their  guilt  of  silence  and,  at  times,  ideological  cooperation  with 
the  Nazi  tyranny.  Without  this  responsible  confession,  Todt  argues,  they 
will  again  fall  prey  to  worldly  ideologies  (288ff). 

A  shortcoming  of  this  collection  is  that  it  does  not  include  the  monu¬ 
mental  works  of  Bonhoeffer’s  middle  period,  Discipleship  and  Life  To¬ 
gether.  This  is  needed  for  two  reasons.  First  it  would  strengthen  Todt’s 
argument  that  vicarious  representation  shows  the  “strong  continuity”  be¬ 
tween  Bonhoeffer’s  theology  and  ethics.  Second,  because  the  continuity- 
discontinuity  controversy  in  Bonhoeffer’s  theology  centers  on  the  relation- 
ship  between  the  pacifistic  voice  of  Discipleship  and  the  ethic  of  responsi¬ 
bility  and  resistance  in  Ethics  and  Letters  and  Papers  from  Prison,  Todt’s 
own  argument  would  hold  up  better  under  scrutiny  if  he  addressed  the  pa¬ 
cificist  voice  in  Discipleship.  However,  as  we  have  seen,  this  collection  of 
essays  includes  many  valuable  theological,  ethical,  and  historical  insights 
that  are  indispensable  to  a  thorough  study  of  Bonhoeffer’s  theology  and 
ethics. 

HYUN  KIM 

PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

The  End  of  Memory :  Remembering  Rightly  in  a  Violent  World.  By  Miro¬ 
slav  Volf.  Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  2006,  244  pages. 

We  live  in  a  violent  world,  a  fact  gruesomely  attested  to  by  events  of  the 
previous  century,  and  unfortunately  a  fact  being  affirmed  and  apparently 
expanded  in  this  century.  Miroslav  Volf  is  acutely  aware  of  this  fact,  having 
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witnessed  firsthand  in  his  home  country  of  Croatia  the  violence  associated 
with  the  communist  regime  of  the  former  Yugoslavia.  While  admitting 
that  he  was  largely  spared  the  worst  of  such  violence,  Volf  was  for  a  time 
suspected  of  being  a  spy  and  subjected  to  a  series  of  intense  and  terrifying 
military  interrogations.  This  experience,  and  in  particular  the  memory  of 
this  experience,  have  shaped  him  in  profound  ways  and  have  contributed 
to  his  persistent  interest  in  issues  of  identity,  forgiveness,  and  reconcilia¬ 
tion  that  characterizes  much  of  his  work.  The  End  of  Memory  continues 
that  inquiry,  this  time  with  an  explicit  focus  on  the  question  of  memory 
and  its  complicated  relation  to  past  suffering,  present  identity,  and  future 
redemption.  This  is  an  expansion  of  an  important  theme  Volf  first  outlined 
in  Exclusion  and  Embrace  (Abingdon  Press,  1996)  and  an  elaboration  of 
his  provocative  claim  that  true  forgiveness  and  reconciliation  ultimately 
requires  a  certain  kind  of  for  getting.  One  way  to  read  The  End  of  Memory 
is  thus  as  Volf  s  attempt  to  respond  to  his  critics,  those  who  found  the  call 
to  forget  disrespectful,  unjust,  or  dangerous,  if  not  impossible. 

This  is  an  accurate  characterization,  but  by  no  means  complete,  for  it 
misses  the  intensely  personal  quality  of  Volf  s  exploration.  He  does  not 
write  as  one  searching  for  academic  acquittal,  but  as  a  person  haunted 
by  his  own  memories  of  the  suffering  he  endured  at  the  hands  of  another 
person.  Volf  begins  and  ends  the  book  with  his  own  story  -  past  and  fu¬ 
ture,  real  and  imagined  -  focusing  on  his  relationship  with  his  once  inter¬ 
rogator  and  tormentor.  Throughout  the  book  Volf  remains  committed  to 
the  conviction  that  the  imperative  to  love  one’s  enemies  lies  at  the  heart 
of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  therefore  any  account  of  redemptive 
memory  from  a  Christian  perspective  must  account  for  this  ineluctable 
goal.  His  autobiographical  reflections  illumine  his  own  wrestling  with  this 
demand  of  faith,  and  serve  to  illustrate  the  fickle  ambivalence  of  memory 
as  both  help  and  hindrance  in  the  processes  of  personal  and  interpersonal 
redemption. 

Volf  succinctly  states  the  question  that  drives  his  inquiry  as:  “How 
should  the  one  who  loves  remember  the  wrongdoer  and  the  wrongdoing?” 
(9)  He  approaches  his  answer  by  tackling  two  other  questions  that  also 
provide  the  broad  structure  for  the  book:  First,  how  should  we  remem¬ 
ber?;  and  second,  how  long  should  we  remember?  This  is  an  important 
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organizational  strategy,  for  it  serves  to  correct  an  unfortunate  aspect  of 
Volf  s  earlier  work  that  seemed  to  glide  too  quickly  past  the  importance  of 
remembering  on  its  way  to  forgetting.  Here,  he  has  made  the  imperative  to 
remember  very  clear,  and  his  lengthy  attention  to  the  character  of  such  re¬ 
membrance  helps  frame  and  qualify  some  of  his  more  controversial  ideas 
about  forgetting  that  come  later.  The  first  half  of  the  book  is  thus  about 
the  redemptive  importance  of  remembering  rightly  in  light  of  past  suffer¬ 
ing,  and  Volf  offers  three  requirements  for  such  memory  to  be  salutary: 
first,  remember  truthfully,  which  constitutes  a  just  use  of  memory  and 
constrains  its  misuse;  second,  remember  therapeutically,  which  involves 
the  reintegration  of  memories  of  past  wrongdoing  into  new  frameworks 
of  meaning,  and  in  particular  the  new  identity  to  be  found  in  Jesus  Christ 
and  the  hope  for  the  future  therein;  and  third,  learn  from  the  past  so  as  to 
inspire  future  justice.  Volf  sees  this  last  requirement  as  only  being  possible 
if  memory  can  be  placed  within  a  larger  framework  of  moral  meaning,  and 
he  offers  such  a  framework  inspired  and  mutually  informed  by  the  narra¬ 
tives  of  the  Exodus  and  Christ’s  death  and  resurrection.  While  admitting 
that  both  of  these  narratives  have  been  used  as  justification  for  perpetrat¬ 
ing  violence  in  the  past,  he  argues  that  properly  understood  they  can  in¬ 
stead  shape  a  “sacred  memory”  that  can  establish  identities  in  community 
and  inspire  hope  and  trust  in  God. 

Volf  s  fundamental  presupposition  is  that  “we  remember  wrongs  right¬ 
ly  when  memory  serves  reconciliation”  (150).  Accordingly,  he  proceeds  to 
argue  in  the  second  half  of  the  book  that  under  certain  conditions  a  kind  of 
non-remembrance  may  be  desirable.  Volf  uses  the  term  “forget”  sparingly 
and  carefully,  both  to  avoid  potential  misunderstandings  and  to  empha¬ 
size  that  he  is  actually  advocating  for  something  better  characterized  as 
“not  coming  to  mind.”  In  particular,  he  argues  for  an  eschatological  vision 
of  the  world  to  come  in  which  memories  of  perpetrated  violence  will  no 
longer  come  to  mind,  and  as  such  will  have  ceased  to  obstruct  harmonious 
living  in  relation  with  God  and  one  another  (and  will  have  removed  barri¬ 
ers  between  victims  and  perpetrators).  Volf  in  no  way  wants  to  devalue  the 
importance  of  memory,  but  instead  places  remembering  within  a  larger 
process  of  redemption  that  is  oriented  towards  a  final  existence  of  loving, 
mutual  embrace.  Part  of  his  strategy  involves  refiguring  some  traditional 
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eschatology,  such  that  the  “Last  Judgment”  is  a  necessary  but  insufficient 
step  towards  the  ultimate  end  of  “Final  Reconciliation.”  In  order  to  claim 
that  suffered  wrongs  will  not  come  to  mind  in  the  world  of  perfect  love, 
he  must  also  argue  that  even  Christ’s  death  will  be  ultimately  forgotten, 
which  implies  that  the  cross  is  not  an  eternal  event  in  God.  Ultimately, 
non-remembrance  is  a  real  goal  for  all  of  us  who  expect  to  be  rapt  in  the 
perfect  love  and  goodness  of  God. 

I  am  among  those  who  have  been  critical  of  Volf  s  call  to  forgetting  in 
his  earlier  works,  and  part  of  me  remains  skeptical,  yet  I  must  admit  that 
Volfs  response  to  his  critics  in  this  book  is  both  admirable  and  plausible. 
Theologians  will  no  doubt  want  to  carefully  consider  the  specific  ways  that 
he  is  reinterpreting  eschatology,  but  it  must  at  least  be  affirmed  that  he 
has  provided  reasonable  explanations  for  and  defenses  of  his  vision  of 
non-remembrance  that  addresses  the  primary  objections  raised  against 
his  earlier  position.  He  explicitly  responds  to  three  such  concerns  in  this 
book:  first,  what  does  he  really  mean  by  ‘forgetting’;  second,  whether  his 
view  devalues  memory;  and  third,  what  practical  use  such  eschatological 
forgetting  has  for  our  lives  now.  Of  these  three,  more  still  needs  to  be  said 
about  the  last  concern.  In  particular,  in  addition  to  the  Yugoslav  wars,  Volf 
also  mentions  the  Holocaust,  the  Rwandan  genocide,  the  conflict  between 
Jews  and  Palestinians  in  Israel,  and  the  conflict  between  Catholics  and 
Protestants  in  Northern  Ireland  as  paradigmatic  illustrations  of  the  need 
for  remembrance  that  serves  both  justice  and  reconciliation.  However, 
one  must  ask  if  his  proposed  solution  can  adequately  address  the  problem 
of  memory  posed  by  these  specific  situations.  Volf  s  attention  to  social  dy¬ 
namics  is  admirable,  yet  his  account  of  memory  is  still  essentially  individ¬ 
ualistic,  which  belies  the  fact  that  our  memory  of  such  events  is  mediated 
socially  and  structurally  in  many  more  or  less  rigid  forms.  A  postcolonial 
analysis  of  the  situation  in  Rwanda,  for  example,  would  not  only  empha¬ 
size  the  difficulties  associated  with  cyclical  violence  and  the  trading  off  of 
roles  of  victim  and  perpetrator,  the  dynamics  Volf  tends  to  emphasize,  but 
would  also  point  to  the  ways  in  which  that  deadly  situation  was  largely 
constructed  by  colonial  influence.  As  such,  Rwandan  society  is  to  some 
degree  the  recipient  of  a  certain  kind  of  colonial  memory  built  into  its  very 
structure.  These  kinds  of  memory  will  require  a  different  kind  of  reflection 
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than  the  one  Volf  offers  here,  and  while  admitting  that  this  was  beyond  the 
scope  of  Volf  s  project,  we  must  still  conclude  that  his  constructive  argu¬ 
ment  for  a  redemptive  memory  remains  incomplete  as  a  response  to  such 
complex  manifestations  of  violence  in  our  time. 

KENNETH  REYNHOUT 
PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

Wittgenstein  and  the  Metaphysics  of  Grace.  By  Terrance  W.  Klein.  Ox¬ 
ford:  Oxford  University  Press,  2007, 173  pages. 

This  exciting  work  in  philosophical  theology  forms  something  of  a  compan¬ 
ion  piece  to  Klein’s  doctoral  dissertation:  How  Things  Are  in  the  World: 
Metaphysics  and  Theology  in  Wittgenstein  and  Rahner  (Marquette  Univ. 
Press,  2003),  and  while  it  extends  that  initial  investigation,  it  also  is  clear¬ 
ly  bound  up  with  concerns  that  were  first  raised  when  attending  a  class 
on  Rahner  at  the  Gregorian.  Klein  and  a  friend  came  out  of  a  lecture  on 
Rahner’s  theories  of  anonymous  Christianity  “and  universal,  transcendent 
revelation”,  with  very  different  impressions.  His  friend  was  delighted,  but 
he  was  perplexed:  “My  problem”,  responded  Klein  to  his  friend  “is  figuring 
out  what  we’re  about!  Who  needs  the  Church  and  its  gospel  if  revelation, 
God’s  offer  of  self,  is  transcendent  and  universal?”  (vii) 

This  question  would  follow  Klein  through  pastoral  and  academic  work 
until  he  was  introduced  to  the  thought  of  Ludwig  Wittgenstein  via  George 
Lindbeck’s  The  Nature  of  Doctrine  (1984),  and  Fergus  Kerr’s  equally  mag¬ 
isterial  Theology  After  Wittgenstein  (1986)  -  both  of  which  began  to  of¬ 
fer  something  like  a  solution  to  the  set  of  problems  introduced  in  Rome. 
Lindbeck,  for  instance,  had  successfully  interrogated  Rahner  about  “pos¬ 
iting  a  mystery  standing  beyond  language,  something  to  which  language 
imperfectly  referred.”  (vii),  but  had  missed  that  both  Wittgenstein  and 
Rahner  shared  a  similar  rejection  of  Kantian  notions  of  “a  passive  intellect 
imprisoned  within  its  own  noetic  constitution”,  (viii)  Wittgenstein’s  (and 
Lindbeck’s)  fundamental  insight  remained,  however:  “looking  for  revela¬ 
tion  beyond  language  is  like  looking  for  a  tree  without  leaves.  The  goal 
is  not  to  strip  the  arbor  of  its  branches,  but  rather  to  follow  the  ceaseless 
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striving  of  the  foliage  toward  the  sky.”  The  metaphor  is  somewhat  mixed, 
but  still  potent  and  indicative  of  Klein’s  evident  love  of  language. 

Another  perplexity  arose  for  Klein  as  he  was  pursuing  liturgical  studies 
at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame.  A  tale  was  told  about  a  Cincinatti  priest 
who  substituted  a  penitential  rite  for  a  cheer  for  the  Bengals:  “What  would 
lead  a  presider  to  believe  that  anything  he  did  within  liturgy  would  neces¬ 
sarily  be  holy,  be  graced,  simply  because  it  was  performed  by  him?”  (viii) 
In  Wittgenstein’s  phrase,  a  form  of  bewitchment  necessitated  by  incorrect 
pictures  of  how  grace  operates,  had  convinced  the  priest  that  he  had  a 
form  of  magic  at  his  disposal.  And  in  this  case,  the  bewitchment  had  to  do 
precisely  with  one  of  the  central  mysteries  of  the  Christian  faith. 

Our  age,  notes  Klein,  is  under  the  sway  of  the  empirical  sciences,  which 
makes  some  of  our  favorite  hymns  (“Amazing  Grace”),  no  less  than  some 
of  our  favorite  doctrinal  formulations,  seem  at  best  question-begging. 
How  does  one  talk  about  grace  without  picturing  its  operation  as  an  “un¬ 
detectable  moonbeam”  (ix)?  It  turns  out  that  use  of  the  word  “substance”, 
or  thinking  along  lines  that  suggest  grace  is  a  substance,  are  exactly  what 
“conjure  up  misleading  pictures”  (x).  Though  Klein  (wisely)  limits  himself 
in  this  treatment  to  one  concept:  grace,  the  implication  seems  clear  that 
such  misleading  pictures  may  well  be  determining  the  lives  of  other  doc¬ 
trines,  and  therefore,  necessarily,  of  practices. 

Klein  sets  to  one  side  any  discussion  of  “subsets  of  grace”,  such  as  preve- 
nient,  justifying,  or  sanctifying,  and  instead  maintains  (again,  wisely)  that 
a  sound  understanding  of  the  concept  in  its  basic  form  will  determine  —  or 
forestall  —  other  more  complex  forms.  The  chapters  move  the  argument 
forward  by,  first,  examining  Wittgenstein’s  discussion  of  meaning  as  use; 
the  biblical  roots  of  the  word  “grace”;  a  discussion  of  Aquinas’  continuing 
relevance  for  unraveling  modern  misunderstandings;  while  chapters  four 
and  five  undertake  the  more  constructive  portions  by  a  consideration  of 
grace  as  “the  apperception  of  being  addressed  in  the  world”  and,  finally,  of 
the  noetic  character  of  grace. 

There  will  be  much  to  engage  with  here  for  the  student  or  specialist  who 
wants  the  help  of  Wittgenstein  to  think  through  the  manner  in  which  mis¬ 
leading  pictures  may  drive  many  of  our  most  common  -  and  more  com¬ 
plicated  -  understandings  of  grace.  Those  trained  on  Barth  will  naturally 
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wonder  whether  Wittgenstein  has  been  allowed  to  determine  the  discus¬ 
sion,  instead  of,  for  instance,  beginning  with  the  biblical  witness  (chapter 
two,  for  Klein),  and  allowing  it  to  press  home  any  conclusive  statements 
about  grace,  whether  “substantial”  or  not.  They  also  may  wince  slightly 
when  Klein  makes  this  appeal,  establishing  a  basic  premise  of  the  book: 
“If  Western  thought  has  radically  turned  to  the  subject,  then  all  theology 
must  be  theological  anthropology,  which  is  to  say  that  it  must  make  itself 
comprehensible  and  correspondent  to  contemporary  human  concerns,  to 
our  sense  of  alienation,  of  unfocused  guilt,  of  dis-ease”  (x).  Finally,  and 
especially  considering  the  foregoing,  Klein  must  be  glancing  sideways  at 
Barthians  when  he  exegetes  his  thesis  this  way:  “I  want  to  argue  that  on 
the  human  side  of  this  valence  lies  an  act  of  perception,  one  made  possible 
because  language  itself  is  the  ‘place  of  contact’  between  God  and  human¬ 
ity”  (xii).  But  if  wincing  or,  better,  intellectually  challenged,  slogans  will 
offer  no  place  of  refuge  for  those  who  finally  disagree:  An  honest  engage¬ 
ment  with  Klein’s  superb  work  will  have  to  play  itself  out  in  detail,  and  in 
openness  to  the  woundings  of  an  exceptional  philosophical  theologian. 

JAMES  F.  CUBIE 
PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

The  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  By  Abraham  Kuyper.  Trans.  Henri  De  Vries 
New  York:  Cosimo  Classics,  2007,  708  pages. 

The  doctrine  of  sanctification  appears  to  have  fallen  almost  completely 
from  view  in  mainline,  Reformed  circles.  No  doubt  part  of  this  has  to  do 
with  the  seismic  cultural  shifts  which  have  (in  some  cases,  rightfully)  tak¬ 
en  place  over  the  last  forty  years:  a  discussion  about  holiness  seems  out 
of  place  when  compared  with  the  substantial  social  gains  that  only  came 
about  through  the  political  labors  of  a  generation;  and  when  compared 
with  the  sheer  fact  of  suffering  that  confronts  us  every  night  on  the  evening 
news.  Political  expediency  —  in  the  best  sense  of  the  phrase  —  seems  the 
only  live  option  to  prevent  the  increase  of  death.  It  does  seem,  though, 
that  at  least  part  of  what  afflicts  the  mainline  is  that  “it”  is  out  of  breath, 
if  you  will,  after  so  much  activism,  and  the  question  of  how  we  shall  live 
and  be  formed  in  daily  life,  is  again  a  pressing  question:  There  is  much  to 
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be  done,  but  who  are  the  ones  who  will  do  it?  Put  another  way:  Can  the 
political  and  social  activism  that  should  be  part  and  parcel  of  the  Church’s 
witness,  be  sustained  without  attention  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Holy 
Spirit  shapes  us  for  service?  At  least  part  of  what  animated  the  witness, 
and  theological  labor,  of  Abraham  Kuyper  was  the  belief  that  a  slogan  like 
“personal  piety  or  political  involvement”  always  presents  a  false  dichoto¬ 
my  to  the  life  of  the  Church. 

The  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  first  published  over  a  hundred  years  ago, 
is  equal  parts  systematic  treatise  and  sermon  -  and  none  the  worse  for  it. 
The  first  volume  introduces  the  seriousness  of  Kuyper ’s  subject,  and  pros¬ 
ecutes  its  vision  with  an  account  of  salvation  history  that  culminates  in  the 
mission  of  the  Church.  The  second  and  third  volumes  narrow  the  scope  to 
the  sinner  to  be  regenerated  (vol.  2)  and  the  process  of  sanctification  (vol. 
3).  What  emerges,  in  its  over  seven-hundred  pages,  is  a  vision  of  sanctifi¬ 
cation  that  is  at  once  biblical,  Reformed,  and  realistic:  the  work  of  God  in 
history  is  given  pride  of  place  in  the  first  volume;  sin  is  taken  seriously  as 
sin  in  the  second;  and  the  process  of  sanctification  is  given  narrative  real¬ 
ity  in  the  third  with,  for  instance,  the  possibility  of  hardening  as  set-back 
dealt  with  biblically  and  frankly. 

Throughout  the  three  volumes  Kuyper  always  stays  closely  bound  to 
the  biblical  witness,  making  this  treatise  something  close  to  what  we  might 
now  call  a  piece  of  “theological  exegesis”.  There  also  is  the  strong  ser- 
monic  quality  mentioned  above:  it  is  clear  that  Kuyper  intended  his  work 
to  be  more  a  call  to  action  than  the  kind  of  dogmatics  his  colleague  Her¬ 
man  Bavinck  eventually  wrote.  It  is  also  worth  mentioning  that  The  Work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  a  piece  of  good,  old-fashioned  polemical  theology: 
many  of  the  opponents  engaged  have  long  since  left  the  field  (e.g.  the  “neo- 
Kohlbruggians”),  but  some  are  still  around,  and,  perhaps,  can  even  be  said 
to  be  in  the  ascendancy:  Perfectionism,  though  hardly  an  apt  term  for  the 
complex  phenomenon  it  attempts  to  describe,  appears  always  to  require 
an  Augustinus  like  Kupyer  to  question  its  necessity  as  Donatus  redivivus. 
If  there  is  one  major  fault  in  this  volume  it  is  that  no  full  historical  treat¬ 
ment  introduces  the  work,  such  that  any  critical  freight  which  might  be 
brought  into  the  present  has  to  be  weighed  carefully  -  though  there  are 
ample  secondary  sources  to  accomplish  this. 
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This  new  reprinting  has  kept  the  wonderful  introductory  note  by  Ben¬ 
jamin  Warfield,  in  which  he  states  forthrightly  that  the  work  to  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  “a  theme  higher  than  which  none  can  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
Christian”,  and  that  the  peculiarity  of  Reformed  theological  labor  turns  on 
the  diligence  and  depth  of  study  of  this  locus,  citing  John  Owen  (as  does 
Kuyper  in  his  preface)  as  a  model  in  this  regard.  Indeed,  Warfield  thinks 
the  doctrine  of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  the  chief  gift  of  Calvin  to 
the  Church,  double-predestination  being  something  he  largely  inherited 
from  Augustine.  Kuyper  certainly  follows  and  extends  Calvin’s  example, 
attempting  to  fit  the  doctrine  to  contribute  in  his  time  to  the  reforming  of 
the  Church  by  the  Word  of  God. 

In  his  preface,  Kuyper  asserts  that  Owen’s  three  volumes  on  the  work  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  are  unsurpassed,  especially  as  they  evidence  a  “champion 
against  the  Arminians”.  But  Owen’s  “armor  is  too  light  to  meet  the  doctri¬ 
nal  errors  of  the  present”.  Kuyper  always  kept  his  gaze  intently  focused  on 
the  relationship  between  “doctrinal  error”  and  the  practices  that  shape  the 
life  of  the  Church  and  her  members,  and  no  doubt  wrote  The  Work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  order  to  continue  to  overcome  naive  distinctions  between 
doctrine  and  ethics.  The  problem  of  our  present  is  not  that  our  armor  is 
too  weak  -  it  is  that  we  have  not  sought  out  of  the  great  armor-makers  of 
the  past,  in  order  to  inquire  how  we  might  outfit  ourselves  today.  Indeed, 
it  might  be  said  that  we  are  not  interested  in  armor-making  at  all,  or  have 
forgotten  that  such  a  craft  once  existed  and  sustained  generations.  One  of 
those  whose  workshop  we  should  spend  time  in  is  Abraham  Kuyper,  and 
in  this  way  begin  to  think  about  how  we  can  stand  upright  in  winds  cur¬ 
rently  blowing. 
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